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In this Texas attorney’s home, Heritage furniture is a living tradition 


A busy law practice leaves little time for planned-ahead par- 
ties. Spur-of-the-moment dinners—casserole, salad and a good 
French wine—are a tradition here. Heritage furniture is, too. 
Their first apartment had one piece. This spacious home is 
all Heritage. That ve rsatile “rafraichissoir” just arrived. It can 
be a wine cooler, an end table or a planter. Inspired by an sth 
century design found in France, it shows Heritage’s genius 


RI 


HOLIDAY 


for interpreting the best of the past for today’s way of life and 
for tomorrow. When you know fine furniture, vou can tell 
Heritage at a glance. And you will always find the Heritage 
hallmark branded on the wood or woven into the upholstery. 
Furniture shown from the Toulon group in Heritage’s Mediterranea collection. 
Vail fifty cents for complete booklet —living, dining, bedroom collections —to 
Heritage Furniture, Inc., Dept. H-11, High Point, North Carolina. 
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NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC ALLIN-ONE STEREO 


New from General Electric...all-in-one, dual-amplifier, portable stereophonic phonographs. Dual-amplifier gives 
you all the controls in one place. Each of these exciting new portables has all the fine styling, precise 
engineering and quality manufacturing you expect from General Electric. Four-speed automatic changer. Plays 
conventional and stereo recordings. See and hear these new stereophonic phonographs at your dealer’s now. 
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i Four 5%-inch speakers...two in each 
# speaker enclosure. Extension speaker 
¥ enclosure faces outward...vou get four- 
speaker performance whether attached 
to the turntable section or separated 
RP1150 for true stereo. In two-tone blue. 


FASHIONS BY ANTHONY BLOTTA 


High Fidelity Stereophonic Portable. 
Truly outstanding with 14 watts of 
high performing power. Plays with lid 
closed for improved tone. Loudness, 
continuous tone, and infinite balance 
controls. 45-rpm spindle included. 





Designed for people on the go, with value-packed performance features, com- Exceptional styling and performance. Two 5%-inch Dynapower speakers... 


pact and light...weighs only 16 pounds. The cabinet lid splits into the two one of which is detachable from inside the lid and has a slot in the back to 
ra stereo speaker systems...each with a 5%-inch speaker. allow for hanging it on the wall if you wish. Plays with Vi 
re —— =< > Individual volume control for each channel. Dual con- lid closed for better tone quality. Volume, tone and 
Ne 22) tinuous tone control. Blue and ivory, or tan and ivory. infinite balance controls, Two-tone beige and white. 
oo . a. 
90-day warranty on parts and labor. General Electric Company, Radio Receiver Department, Bridgeport 2, Conn. | 
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THE MOST SATISFYING CAR YOU HAVE EVER OWN ED 


1960 NINETY-EIGHT HOLIDAY SCENICOUPE 


Beauty of line and form. Sophistication in colors and fabrics. 


Charming manners on the road. Splendid investment. N / N FE a Y 


And, of course, the magnificent Ninety-Eight for 1960 is set in 


motion by the finest and most satisfying power plant in Olds- 


mobile history — the PREMIUM ROcKET Engine. 


Your Local Authorized Oldsmobile Quality Dealer will welcome 


the privilege of serving you. b y c > Re. Co Ss M © = L E 


OLOSMOBILE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


FOR THE PERSON wHoO WANTS THE FINEST THE MEDIUM-PRICE CLASS HAS TO OFFER ! 
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Precision weather instruments en- 
cased in exquisite woods provide a 
perfect blending of the functional 
with the charm of period styling. 
Scale and dials in keeping with the 
design indicate temperature, weather 
trends and relative humidity. They 
are gracious and valuable aids to 
living comfort. You will find them 
a happy choice when shopping for 
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NOVEMBER COvEeR. John Lewis Stage captures a scene typical of Mexico. Two 
rancheros, swathed in serapes against the evening’s chill, nod over their campfire near the 
remote town of Ciudad Serdan in the Sierra Madre Oriental range. Behind them, towering 
to 18,225 feet, is Mt. Orizaba, Mexico’s highest peak. Legend tells that the Aztec god 
Quetzalcéatl was cremated in Orizaba’s now extinct volcanic crater, and someday will 
return to make the Aztecs’ land an earthly paradise. To visitors, it is already paradise enow. 


Model No. 250 


Early American 


A truly deluxe 
weather instrument 
in every respect. Cap- 
tures the beauty of 
Colonial design and 
craftsmanship. 
Finely etched sil- 
vered dials and 
Master 
quality compen- 
sated barometer 
movement. Mag- 
nificent satin fin- 
ished case in solid 


NEXT MONTH. Robert Graves presents a portrait of Israel, rich in Biblical history 
and now invigorated by a lusty national life; Kenneth Tynan explores volatile Barcelona; 
Frances Gray Patton takes you to one of the South’s strangest cities—Durham, North 
Carolina; and Stephen Birmingham introduces you to Real Society in the U.S.A. You'll 
relive the memorable Day the Bars Closed; round out your picture of Walter Reuther; 


and enjoy some Christmas jollity with artist André Francois and poet Ogden Nash. scale. 
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Holiday. The Company also put The Saturday Evening 


Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Jack and Jill 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE ... at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 

Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











mahogany or 
fruitwood, 371” 


high. $115.00 





Made and Guaranteed by 
Airguide Instrument Company, 
Chicago 47, Ll 


At better stores everywhere 
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LETTERS 


On Reconsidering .. . 


It is my understanding the Beau 
Sejour, Bethpage, L. I., is the recipient 
of a Ho.ipay award for excellence in 
dining. This recommendation prompted 
my party of eight young married people 
to dine there on a recent Saturday 
evening. 

Four of us arrived at the Beau Sejour 
at 8:10, and proceeded to the small bar 
for cocktails. At 8:30, the other four 
arrived and we sat down at our table, 
ordering a round of cocktails at once. 
Immediately, the head-waiter asked for 
our food order. The cocktails arrived, 
followed by the appetizers (quite good). 
We then ordered a round of cocktails to 
be served before the entrée—also two 
bottles of vin rosé and a basket of gar- 
lic bread. During the next half hour no 
further cocktails or garlic bread made 
their appearance. Just as I inquired of 
the head-waiter about these, a horde of 
waiters and busboys arrived with the 
entrées. I cancelled the cocktails, asking 
the head-waiter what had happened. He 
replied with a shrug and a smile, “‘This 
is Saturday night, you know, and mis- 
takes can happen.” 

The chilled wine then arrived and I 
asked the waiter to pour. He reached 
over my shoulder and poured into my 
empty cocktail glass. | patiently pointed 
out his error and with an “excuse me,” 
he removed the glass. Next, he filled all 
the glasses at a serving table and set 
them before us, spilling some wine on 
one of the ladies. (Whatever happened 
to the lovely ceremony of tasting and 
approving the wine practiced in all fine 
restaurants ?) 

My duck (no special, delightful sauce 
here .. . just applesauce, dripping over 
the side of a bowl) was fair, but dry; 
those with lobster reported “good”’; 
and those with steak reported dry and 
tasteless. The balance of the duck, in- 
stead of being kept hot in a chafing dish, 
lay unattended on a platter on a serving 
table. It took much neck-craning to get 
a waiter to come serve the rest of the 
duck. Also, one of our own members 
got up to pour second glasses of wine in 
the absence of a waiter. At no time 
were water glasses refilled or butter pats 
replaced. The side-dish of asparagus 
with Hollandaise sauce was served 
lukewarm. 

Finally, in great disgust, I called for 
the check, only to find that the can- 
celed round of cocktails was charged 
thereon. This was corrected, reducing 
the total to $107.00 for eight. We Anew 
this place was expensive and were pre- 
pared for it; we have willingly spent $30 
to $35 a couple on special occasions, 
but always the food has been excellent, 
unique and, above all, impeccably 
served with all the graciousness and 
efficiency that we expect of a fine 
restaurant. 





NORMAN R, DANE 
New York City 


@ As we do with all complaints, we asked 
the owners of the Beau Sejour for an ex- 
planation and sent members of HOLi- 
DAY'S editorial staff, incognito, to make 
a new check of the restaurant. Neither 
the owners’ reply nor our own check vin- 
dicated the restaurant. So, regretfully, it 


NOVEMBER 


is being removed from the list of winners 
of the Hoiiway Award for Dining Dis- 
tinction.— Ed. 


Same Wave Length 


If there is anything in mental te 
lepathy, it is quite possible that Briar 
Moore is basking in waves of affection 
radiated by a reader some 3000 miles 
away who was enchanted by his A Fresh 
Look at Montreal (September HO.I- 
DAY). His indeed was a “fresh look,” 
getting nearer to the heart of this fasci- 
nating city than anything I ever read. 

I am an expatriate Briton (as I be- 
lieve Mr. Moore is), and Montreal fig- 
ures largely in the many happy mem- 
ories of my years in Canada. I was 
whisked away to warmer climes by a 
husband who saw no joy in an annual 
snowfall heavier than Moscow’s, which 
“covered the pavements in a thick 
gruel.”” But whether in winter with a 
snow-laden wind off the St. Lawrence 
or summer when the humid night ai 
lies like a blanket, Mr. Moore’s artic 
has left me awash in a sea of nostal; 
for Montreal. 

AUDREY M. ASHLEY 
San Francisco 


Adriatic Coast Revisited 


Italy's Adriatic Coast (September 
HOLIDAY) is accurate and excellent. I 
savored it with a special nostalgic zest, 
having conducted the military govern- 
ment in Emilia in 1944-45. Coming up 
from Senigallia, my AMG team lived 
for six stalemated months in Riccione 
while we fed San Marino, sparked the 
rebuilding of Rimini, and de-flooded 
the Po delta and the Ravenna pineta. 
On 23 April, 1945, we jeeped up the 
Via Emilia to Bologna (my seatmate: 
Mr. Harold Macmillan) and occupied 
the City Hall there until I had to move 
on to Trieste. 

ALFRED C. BOWMAN 
New York City 


Authorship Suspect 


Referring to Aubrey Menen’s sneak- 
ing suspicion expressed in The Myth of 
English Literature (Party of One, July 
Houipay) that Robinson Crusoe was 
not written by Defoe, but by Alexander 
Selkirk himself, the following quota- 
tion from Beyond Horizons by Carleton 
Mitchell may be pertinent: 

“In a Narrative of Voyages and Trav- 
els, published in Boston in 1817, Cap- 
tain Amasa Delano relates: ‘On his 
return to England, Mr. Selkirk went to 
a person of some literature, who had a 
taste for such narratives, and showed 
him the journal he had kept during the 
whole of his stay at Juan Fernandez. 
He asked if anything could be made oi 
it for publication, which would be ad- 
vantageous to him as he was in ex- 
tremely necessitous circumstances, hay- 
ing been reduced so low by his extraor- 
dinary exile that he did not feel able to 
endure the labor necessary to obtain a 
livelihood. The amanuensis privately 
took minutes from Selkirk’s journal, 
and returned the book telling him that 

Continued on Page 6 
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65 Illustrations in Color 
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IN ONE LUXURIOUSLY BOUND, 576-PAGE VOLUME 
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What You Get for Only 10¢ 


Five best-sellers condensed in one volume: 


THE LIGHT INFANTRY BALL. 
Hamilton Basso’s novel 
about a Northern-educated 
Southerner who falis in love 
with another man’s wife in 
the fateful year of 1861. Pu 
$4.50 


gf eee . 


THE BIG X. The story of a 
test pilot, the girl he loves, 
and a crucial decision he has 
to make on which the lives 
of other pilots depend. Pub- 
gare $3.50 


THE LION. In her jungle 
home, Patricia grows up with 
a strange power over the 
king of the beasts. What hap- 
pens when she tries to use it 


Yours to keep for only 10¢—to help cover postage 
Nothing more to pay! 


HY does Reader’s Digest want to send you this $2.49 
W eae for only 10¢? Because we believe that after 
seeing a Reader’s Digest Condensed Book you will want to 
continue getting them. But that’s for YOU to judge. There 
is NO obligation; NO MORE to pay. This introductory vol- 
ume is yours to keep in any case. So send the Shipping 
Label below — and only 10¢ to Reader’s Digest at once! 


As you can see from the contents of this introductory 
volume (described below) Reader’s Digest Condensed Books 
bring you America’s finest new best-sellers at only a fraction 
of their original prices. Every three months 4 to 6 of the 
best current novels, biographies and important nonfiction 
are skillfully condensed into a single de luxe volume. (None 
of these condensations ever appears in Reader’s Digest 
magazine.) 


Only four Condensed Books are issued each year — and 
the best-sellers in each would cost you $16 to $25 if bought 
separately in the publishers’ editions. But you get them all 
for only $2.49, including all postage and handling charges. 

There is no obligation to buy any further books unless you 
wish to do so. After shipping your book, we will enter your 
name as a TRIAL member. If after reading it you decide nor to 
continue as a member, you may keep it and cancel your mem- 
bership WITH NO OBLIGATION — simply by sending us a post 
card. If you decide to remain a member, do nothing; later vol- 
umes will be shipped as issued, one every three months. You 
pay only $2.49, which includes all postage and handling, for 
each, after delivery. You may cancel at any time. 


Mail Shipping Label — With Only 10¢ 
But our supply of introductory books is limited. So please 


hurry. Mail the Shipping Label — and only 10¢ — Now. 
Reader’s Digest Condensed Book Club, Pleasantville, N.Y. 


(This Special Trial Membership Offer is limited to those who have never 
before taken advantage of it and to only one member of a family.) 


THIS SHIPPING LABEL IS WORTH $2.39 TO YOU 
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Our old bottles, decanters, and crocks.. 
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upon which they stand...continually remind us of 


AN OLD PROMISE TO YOU 


It’s been seven years since we moved out of our old 
office, but we often visit it and recollect a promise 
we made there long ago. . . a promise to keep true to 
the ancient Tennessee tradition of Charcoal Mellowing 
our sippin’ Ww hiskey 

Today, only one whiskey is still smoothed out the 
costly, old Tennessee way... our Jack Daniel's 
So, you see, we're holding to our promise. And we always 
will. If you've had trouble finding Jack Daniel's 
occasionally, we crust you'll be pleased to know that 


we'll be sending a litcle more your way soon. 
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NO OTHER WHISKEY 
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LYNCHBURG (POP. 401), TENNESSEE © 1959, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 
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TENNESSEE WHISKEY - 90 PROOF BY CHOICE DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 


Continued from Page 4 
he could not make anything of it. 
Shortly after, this same person had 
the injustice to avail himself of the 
hard-earned labors of Selkirk by the 
publication of his journal under the title 
of The History of Robinson Crusoe. The 
poor man was thus robbed of the only 
advantage he hoped to reap from his 
sufferings, and at a period of his life 
when he was so much in need. When 
we reflect on a transaction like this, we 
involuntarily exclaim: how can man be 
thus destitute of feeling for his brother!’”” 
FREDERIC LEWIS 
New York City 


Alaska (Cont’d.) 


Let me congratulate you on your ex- 
cellent article on Alaska (August HoLi- 
DAY). The photographs are beautiful, 
and both author and photographer 
have done a superb job. 

ERNEST GRUENING 
U. S. Senate (Alaska) 
Washington, D.C. 


The most extraordinary thing just 
happened. I got a letter from my dad in 
California and in it he said, “Jeanne, 
get a copy of August Ho.ipay. There 
is a picture of your grandfather in it.” 
So I rushed out and bought your mag- 
azine and found a marvelous picture 
(page 33) of my dearly beloved “‘Cas- 
per,” as we called him. Casper Ell- 
ingen passed away not long ago, and 
it broke our hearts that we could not 
be with him, nor he with us. So you 
can imagine the happiness your won- 
derful photograph brought to us. 





He was the most unusual of grand- 
fathers. Instead of childhood fairy 
tales, he would sit me on his knee and 
spin stories of the bear he shot, the 
gold he panned, or the “big” snow- 
storm of the season gone by. And one 
day into my small hands he dropped a 
beautiful necklace of 43 tiny gold nug- 
gets. 

These past few years, he had lived 
completely alone in his small log cabin 
some fifteen miles from the trading 
post. He would lug in his supplies by 
foot, chop his own wood, and his love 
of the soil resulted in seasonal attempts 
at small flowers and simple vegetables. 
Many times, while growing up, I would 
receive through the mail the pressed 
and faded blossoms from flowers he 
had raised himself. His love of music 
was great and he would sit by the hour 
if anything could be tuned in on the 
radio. He was afraid of three things: 
fire, bears and modern women. He was 
a real man’s man, but there was a gen- 


















































































tleness which came out in many ways 
and I treasure the memories I have. 

MRS. JEANNE ELLINGEN GREGORY 
4 Danvers, Mass. 


The article on Alaska is one of the 
best I’ve seen and it brought back many 
happy memories of four years spent at 
Elmendorf AFB. I found our 49th 
state a hunter’s and fisherman’s para- 
dise, a photographer’s delight, and a 
land of enchantment. Among assets 
you neglected to mention are no rep- 
tiles, poison ivy, or ants; apparently no 
rodents; and best of all, no golden rod 
to plague hay-fever sufferers. Mild 
temperatures in Anchorage make sum- 
mer a joy, and winter provides excel- 
lent skiing. 

Some day I plan to join the many 
who have returned to Alaska on re- 
tirement or release from military serv- 
ice. They recognized opportunity when 


they saw it. CAPT. E. J. WHITE 


Ent AFB 
Colorado 


Wine Bouquet 


Our hearty compliments for the 
penetrating, informative Handbook of 
French Wines (August HOLIDAY). Havy- 
ing recently returned from a visit to 
most of the areas and vineyards so 
thoroughly described by Mr. Schoon- 
maker and having met estate bottlers 
and producers of fine French wines, we 
can state without qualification that 
Ho ipay has truly performed a great 
service for the ever increasing number 
of persons who appreciate and enjoy 
excellent wines. 

VICTOR AND ROLAND GOTTI 
Ernie’s Restaurant 
San Francisco 


Coati-Mundi Anyone? 


In February, out of pity I became 
owner of a misunderstood, unwanted 
coati-mundi about a year old. Three 
months and many bites later, just as | 
was convinced no one ever kept a coati 
as a house pet and was looking for a 
zoo to give him a good home, out came 
June Ho.ipay with the very interest- 
ing Handbook of Offbeat Pets. Inspired 
by the article, I visited our library, 
read everything they had on coatis, and 
am still patiently persevering with my 
pet. He now weighs fourteen pounds 
and is very handsome. 

It seems you can make a good pet 
out of a coati-mundi, but I hardly 
recommend it. It takes more patience 
than you ever thought you had, and a 
good tough skin that heals easily and 
doesn’t become infected. It is many 
months before you see good results. 
My coati-mundi has two weaknesses 
which work to my advantage: he craves 
affection and loves to eat. He is intel- 
ligent and is fast learning that being 
cute and friendly pays many more divi- 
dends than fighting and biting. He is 
housebroken, knows his name, comes 
when called, and seems to understand 
quite a few commands. He lives in the 
utility rooms which he keeps in chaos. 

I would be interested in correspond- 
ing with any other lunatics who keep a 
coati-mundi as a house pet. 

MRS. PATRICIA C. DIXON 
Louisville, Ky. 
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his is the Cat and Fiddle at Hinton Admiral, Hampshire. 


How to spend two weeks in Britain 
for less than $670—transatlantic fare included 


Learn how amazingly economical a vacation in Britain can be. 


Read these facts and figures—then clip coupon for your free 


illustrated “British Travel Kit.” It will open your eyes! 


—, your trip to Britain is just as easy 
as arranging an ordinary vacation here at 
home. It needn’t cost you any more. And it’s 
much more fun! 

Here are a few suggestions just to start you 
off on the right foot: 


1. How to get there and back for under $463. 
Ask your travel agent about economy fares. 
You can now fly round-trip from New York for 
only $462.60 or go both ways by ship for less 
than $400. 


2. How much does it cost when you get to 
Britain? One hundred dollars per person per 
week is more than enough for the time of your 
life. You can stay at most country inns for less 
than three-fifty a night, breakfast included. 
You can get a good seat in a London theatre 
for less than two dollars—and an excellent 
lunch in most country towns for a dollar and 


a half. 


3. What are the best seasons for touring 
Britain? Spring and Fall have a number of 
definite advantages. You miss the summer 
rush. The weather is just right for sightseeing. 
Roads and inns are uncrowded. Car-hire rates 
are reduced as much as twenty-five per cent. 


4. Is there much going on during the Spring 
and Fall? Britain’s calendar is full of fascina- 
tion from one year’s end to another. 

The Shakespeare Season of Plays at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon begins in April and ends in 
November. 

Horse racing goes on for twelve months a 
year. So does the Changing of the Guard at 
Buckingham Palace. 

Go in Spring for the Flower Shows and the 
Grand National Steeplechase. Go in Fall for 
the State Opening of Parliament, the High- 
land Games, London’s most brilliant theatre 
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British Travel Association, Box 123 

680 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send me my free British Travel Kit anc 
Name i —_ 


Street__ - ; aint 


(In Canada: 90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ont. ) 
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season and the famous Lord Mavor’s Show. 


5. How much does it cost to get around in 
Britain ? Train travel costs as little as 2:2 cents 
a mile. Bus travel about 2 cents a mile. 

A drive-yourself car works out about 3 cents 
a mile per passenger seat, including gas, oil— 
everything! 
6. How to start planning your trip to Britain. 
The best man to see is your travel agent. He 
can work miracles with your budget. Also, 
clip coupon for your free British Travel Kit. 

The important thing is to start planning 
now. The sooner you start the easier it is to 
get exactly what you want. 


Note: Add a little extra to your budget just for 
shopping. You'll get most of it back on your 
bargains. You can bring back $500 worth of 
goods, duty-free. That's $500 worth each! 
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BLACK RUSSIAN 


Nyet??? You haven't 
tried a Black Russian 
yet? Do so! Da! Over 
Ice cubes pour 1 part 
Kahiua, 2 Parts 
vodka and stir well. 
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IMPORTED 
COFFEE LIQUEUR 
FROM MEXICO 


Want an exciting change 







from commonplace 
liqueurs and cocktails? 
Then join this smart, 
drinks 
created with Kahlua... 
| Imported Coffee Liqueur. 
Your taste buds will 


new trend 


swoon! Your host- 
rating’’ will soar! What 


a delicious discovery! 
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53 Proof 


Van Munching Imports, Inc., 
6 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 















by V. S. Pritchett 


I am delighted to welcome as guest 
essayist this month an Englishman 
whose novels, short stories, criticism, 
travel books and opinions in general I 
have long admired. To Holiday read- 
ers Mr. Pritchett is of course an old 
friend. They will recall his brilliant 
pieces for our London, England and 
South America issues, as well as his 
impressions of Spain, a country which, 
Mr. Pritchett says, “always has had 
a very powerful effect on me.” If you 
care to measure that effect read his 
remarkable The Spanish Temper 
(1954). 

My acquaintance with Mr. Pritchett 
ranges all the way back to 1935 when 
I reviewed his novel Nothing Like 
Leather. (Mr. Pritchett is the only 
writer I know who started in the 
leather trade.) I admired then his 
Dickensian ability to vitalize oddish 
middle-class characters, a talent even 
more marked in his Mr. Beluncle 
(/951). I understand Mr. Pritchett 
reads Dickens aloud about as well as 
Dickens did; I should like to hear him. 

In England his short stories are 
properly ranked among the best now 
being written. Perhaps we know him 
somewhat better as a witty and de- 
lightful essayist and literary critic. 
His The Living Novel (/947) has be- 
come a standard work, and it’s worth 
subscribing to England’s New States- 
man if only to enjoy the vigor and in- 
dependence of his weekly column 
Books in General. 

The quality, however, that gives me 
most pleasure is his humor—sly, 
glancing, nonmalicious. This essay 
sets it off nicely. The travel problem 
which he treats with characteristic re- 
flective playfulness is, I fear, unsolv- 
able. For good or ill, all of us will soon 
be in each other’s back yard, and often 
at the most inconvenient times.— 

CLIFTON FADIMAN 


@ | am an offensive traveler. I do not 
mean that I arrive in a foreign coun- 
try in a state of arrogance and start 
complaining about the beds, the 
plumbing, the food, the transport, 
the prices. | am not one of those 
hysterics who refuse to drink the wa- 
ter, who see bacteria everywhere. | 
do not say: “The country is wonder- 
ful, but you can have the people.” I 
do not suspect everyone who speaks 
a foreign language of being a thief. I 
do not lament that I cannot get a 


PARTY OF ONE 


An offensive traveler explains why it is impossible 


to say anything nice about foreigners 


good steak in Morocco (steak trav- 
elers are the hypochondriacs of mo- 
tion), a decent haggis in Naples or an 
edible chop suey on Ascension Is- 
land. I do not complain of the lack 
of night life in English villages or of 
the absence of thatch in Ohio. In 
travel, | am a Pharisee; I thank God 
I am not as other travelers are. 

One thing does annoy me: other 
tourists. Clear the Americans out of 
Paris; throw the Germans out of 
Venice; rid Majorca and the Costa 
Brava of the British. I say that 
loudly. If I had lived in Canterbury 
in the Middle Ages I would have said 
the same about those palfrey loads of 
pilgrims. To the inhabitants, on the 
other hand, I am as obliging as a 
Portuguese. 

By being offensive I mean that I 
travel, therefore I offend. I represent 
that ancient enemy of all communi- 


Mark Twain, America’s 
most noted offensive 
traveler, proved 

that innocence abroad 
could be intolerable. 


ties: the stranger. Neapolitan girls 
have crossed themselves to avert the 
evil eye at sight of me. And rightly: 
we travelers are looking on the pri- 
vate life of another people, a life 
entirely their business, with an eye 
that, however friendly, is alien. We 
are seeing people as they do not see 
themselves. But I not only look. I do 
worse. I make notes. I write. 

It is now thirty-seven years since I 
wrote my first impressions of a coun- 
try not my own and began my career 
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as a traveler who causes offense in 
print. That is to say, when I began to 
be paid for insulting others. I re- 
member the first occasion. There 
was—perhaps there still is—a local 
train that runs from Cork to Blarney 
(significant destination) and _ the 
country people piled in bringing 
their chickens. I mentioned the 
fact in writing because the journey 
was a jolly one in a country then torn 
apart by civil war. | was accused of 
bringing the new Irish nation to 
ridicule. No Irish man or woman 
ever brought a chicken into a train. 
If he or she did, a foreigner ought 
not to mention it. | was playing up 
the Victorian charm of a nation de- 
termined to be Victorian no longer. 

I moved on to Spain where I was 
accused of saying there would 


shortly be a vacant throne: there was, 
but in this my offense was without 





distinction. Everyone was saying it. 
Who were my friends? I was asked. 
Abominable intellectuals like Una- 
muno, Ortega y Gasset, Baroja— 
people who were notorious Euro- 
peanizers, objectors to bullfighting, 
and excessively disposed to educa- 
tion, parliaments, football and 
walking in the mountains. 

I migrated to the United States 
and there my talent really did de- 
velop. One summer evening I was 

Continued on Page 10 
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Why are people buying 
Volkswagens faster 
than they can be made? 


Here are some of the reasons: 
(1) Air-cooled engine can‘t freeze or overheat 


The VW engine is in the back. Unusual? One auto 
expert considers its location the least unorthodox 
feature of the Volkswagen engine. To begin with, it 
is air-cooled, an astonishing advantage when you 
think about it. No water to boil over in summer, or to 
freeze in winter. No anti-freeze needed. No radiator 
problems. 

The engine is ingeniously cast of aluminum and 
magnesium alloys, and is very light and powerful, 
the toughest 198 Ibs. going. It is beautifully machined 
for minimum friction; you will probably never need 





oil between changes. A rear engine, of course, means 
direct power to the wheels. It is the most economical 
design (no heavy, power-consuming drive shaft), and 
so efficient that top and cruising speeds are the same. 
Your VW runs at 70 mph all day without strain. As for 
endurance, we have heard from VW owners who are 
still going strong at over 100,000 miles. 


(2) Good control in ice and snow 


The engine in the back gives superior traction to 
the rear wheels. In mud, sand, ice, snow, where other 
cars skid, you go. 

Naturally, with the engine in the rear, you feel the 
difference at the wheel of a VW. The car is sure and 
responsive. Very nimble in traffic. 


(3) Torsion-bar suspension holds the road 


We read with interest the recent advertisement of a 
major automotive firm regarding its new torsion-bar 
ride. It heralded torsion-bar suspension as one of the 
great engineering achievements — available up to 
now in many $10,000 to $15,000 sports car imports. 

All true — with one omission. Volkswagen intro- 
duced torsion-bar springs with individual wheel sus- 
pension. It gives uncanny control over rough roads 
(no bump-bump-bump), eliminates swing and sway on 
curves and needn‘t cost $10,000 to $15,000. Only 
$1565.* 


(4) Doesn’t go out of style 


No the two cars below look the same? Actually 


there are 80 changes in the ‘59 VW, for Volkswagen 
is changing continually. But they are not changes 
you merely see. 

We have never believed in changing a car to make 
last year’s obsolete, only to make it better. 





In ‘59, for example, we put 3 permanent magnets 
in the oil drain plugs for purer filtering. Steel springs 
were added to the clutch plate to make shifting even 
smoother. The VW has changed completely over the 
past ten years, but not its heart or face. (Frankly, we 
couldn’t change its looks if we wanted to. A few years 
ago we gave the problem to a great Italian body 
designer. He studied and studied and said, “Enlarge 
the rear window.” We did.) 


(5) The meaning of craftsmanship 


Benjamin Franklin once watched a cabinetmaker 
decorating the inside of a table. “Why bother,” asked 
Franklin, “no one will know it’s there.” “I will know,” 
replied the cabinetmaker. 

At Wolfsburg, at the Volkswagen factory, VWs are 
rejected every day because of surface scratches that 
are invisible to the naked eye. It stems from a tradi- 
tion of craftsmanship that does things business sense 
might consider unnecessary. The VW, for example, 
has more color than it needs: three coats of enamel 
are used, and the car is not merely sprayed. It is first 
submerged in paint, bathed in it until a coat builds 
up on inner surfaces you never see, and that spraying 
cannot reach. It is a shield against corrosion. (A few 
of the most expensive cars are also painted this way.) 

The VW is made with such close tolerances that it 
is airtight; you will open a window to shut the door. 
So tight indeed that it floats on water. Try that on 
your present car. , 

There are more than 3000 men at Wolfsburg with 
only one job: to inspect VWs at each stage of pro- 
duction. (2500 VWs are produced daily; there are 
more inspectors than cars.) 


(6) 32 mpg and fun to drive 


Volkswagen economy is, of course, well known. At 
50 miles an hour you get an honest 32 miles to the 
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gallon—regular gas. (Most mileage claims are 
based on economy runs by professional drivers, Un- 
der those conditions, you could get close to 50 mpg 
with Volkswagen. But 32 is a more accurate average 
for everyday use.) 

It is a very easy car to handle. Women who shy 
away from the old-fashioned stick shift are sur- 
prised at the way Volkswagen floats from gear to 
gear. One critic considers the VW stick shift almost 
unparalleled in ease and smoothness. 

The car is agile in traffic and parks where other 
cars can’t fit. It is 4 feet shorter than conventional 
cars. It holds 5 adults (there is actually longer leg 
room in the front seat than in big cars) and a sur- 
prising amount of luggage. 

Above all, if you like driving, the VW gives you a 
sense of personal control and pleasure that is almost 
lost in this push-button era. 


(7) Service is fast, economical, everywhere 


Dr. Ferdinand Porsche, the automotive genius, de- 
signed the Volkswagen to hold up. It needs less serv- 
ice on the average than other cars and costs are 
small. A new front fender is $21.75.* A new cylinder 
head $19.95.* The car is so well-conceived, its engine 
can be removed and replaced in 90 minutes. 

VW service is available in all 50 states, Canada 
and Mexico. It is excellent. All technicians are factery- 
trained; no amateurs work on your VW in an author- 
ized service center. If you could tell how old a VW 
was just by looking at it, you'd find vintage VWs still 
rolling merrily along, good as new. 


(8) The price of a VW is $1565* complete 

White walls and radio are optional and so is a 
side mirror. We can’t think of anything else you 
might want that the VW doesn’t deliver at $1565.* 








It is an honest car; we put as much as we can into 
it and we think it the best car for your money in the 
world. Millionaires drive it, so do college kids and 
working people. It is a second car and a first car, 
depending on what you want. You can choose the 
sedan, sedan with sliding sun-roof ($1655*) or the 
convertible ($2055*). 

The pleasant thing is, a used VW sells for almost 
as much as a new one. Your phone book lists your 
authorized VW dealers. Nice people all 

In 1948, we produced 19,244 VWs. In 1958, 553,399. 
This year, the total will be even higher. 
Why are people still buying Volks- 
wagens faster than they can be made? 
Now you know. 

*Suggested retail price, East Coast, P.O.E. 








I had conveyed that New Englanders, 
among all human animals, had not yet 
evolved the power of speech, forgetting 
in my smug British way that English 
speech has been compared to the hiss- 
ing of geese. 

With this incident, I realized that I 
had been born with a remarkable gift. 
I exploited it. There were the Swiss, 
for example; | praised them for their 


domestic contentment. They reacted at 
once: did I not know that their family 
life was as awful as that of any other 
people? Was I insinuating that they 
lacked the capacity to suffer? A young 
Swiss came to my office in London to 
assure me that a Swiss could suffer, if 
he got half a chance, as much as any 
man on earth. I praised Scandina- 
vian architecture. These Nordics were 


Continued from Page 8 

sitting on the jetty of a small New Eng- 
land town listening to the distant voices 
of some old fellows jawing and whit- 
tling away. | could not hear what they 
said, but on that peaceful evening the 
sound was like one of the pleasantest 
sounds in nature: the cawing of return- 
ing rooks. | was a fanciful youth. I 
mentioned the sound in print. Uproar. 





—— 





A special kind of motor for a venturesome kind of person... 


with 
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new T5np STARFLITE.. 


TODAYS TOP-PERFORMANCE OUTBOARD MOTOR 
” active and 
Starflite IT 
It’s a special kind 
Drives 


vides instant starts, controls its car- 
buretor with exacting fuel economy. 


If you like your “‘leisure 
laced with excitement... 


was built for you. Jetstream Drive delivers more: pro- 


peller thrust efficiency than ever before. 
Yet, its fin-slim housing permits full 
automotive-type gearshift control . . 
puts you in full command of the most 
commanding power on the water! 


of motor... new in concept! 
sporty runabouts at sizzling speeds. . . 
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never been a motor to match it before! 


Its compact V-4 engine delivers a 
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indignant that I had not mentioned 
their high suicide rate. In time, the 
Germans weighed in. When I said 
that the Germans loved flowers I 
was clearly insinuating that they 
were sissies and one reader got in a 
nasty crack at me: “Don’t the 
British love flowers too?” she asked. 

My gift was developing fast—so 
fast that I was invited to a discussion 
on the Welsh character in a small 
Welsh town and there I made the 
sort of mistake that comes from 
overconfidence. I was asked to in- 
sult the Welsh, because the meeting 
had fallen into the doldrums of self- 
praise. The meeting took place in a 
small room; indeed one of the com- 
pany, a learned bard and shepherd, 
had to lie on the floor at my feet. He 
stared expectantly, waiting to spring. 
My speech was brief, even trivial. 
All I said was that the Welsh were 
touchy, hot-tempered, hypocritical 
and given to lying. No more. The 
shepherd sprang—but not at me. 
He sprang at the audience and in 
a beautiful lamenting voice, as if he 
were declaiming from Jeremiah, he 
shouted: “What this Englishman 
has just said is true! We are liars, we 
are hypocrites... .” 

You observe my error. I learned 
the lesson and, as a result, reached 
the peak of my offensive career. It 
was during the war. I have never 
done so well since. I was given the 
opportunity to write a film script 
showing that the ordinary English- 
man and the ordinary Frenchman 
were natural allies and friends. I 
presented a flighty and talkative 
Englishman, keen on beer and girls, 
and a silent, industrious, abstemious 
Frenchman, dignified and scrupu- 
lous. You notice once more my 
cunning? I had reversed a sacred 
myth. The film was banned as anti- 
Allied propaganda and insulting to 
both parties. I could go no higher. 


As an offender of foreigners I rec- 
ognize that my place in a long tra- 
dition is a humble one. Unlike 
Shakespeare, I have not made fun of 
foreign accents. I have not made fun 
of Frogs, Taffys, Wops or the work- 
ing classes. The nonchalance of 
Mark Twain and the snubbing of 
Henry Adams are beyond me. Mrs. 
Trollope being rude to Americans, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne being rude 
about the British, Bernard Shaw 
making a laughingstock of both are 
above my level. I could not equal 
Bemelmans on Ecuador in The 
Donkey Inside, though | did get a 
broadside from a mayor in that 
country (the eighty volcanoes of the 
lovely place have perhaps contrib- 
uted to the sensibility of its public 
men), and I have not debunked 
Spain like that brilliant Italian 








scholar, Mario Praz, in Unromaniic 
Spain. 

Neither I, nor any of these great 
offenders, can, of course, vie with 
Tobias Smollett whose Travels 
Through France and Italy is the 
supreme classic of offense. Smollett 
had the fine art of excusing a vice by 
substituting a worse one. Of the 
French he wrote: 


If their acts of generosity are rare, we 
ought to ascribe that rarity not so much 
to a deficiency of generous sentiments, 
as to their vanity and ostentation, 
which, engrossing all their funds, ut- 
terly disable them from exerting the 
virtues of beneficence. 

Political offensiveness I scorn. It is 
too easy. It is the natural state of 
politics. (Tired dialogues come to 
my mind: “What about personal 
liberty?” “Ah, what about the Ne- 
groes in the South?’’) | am proud of 
only one piece of political offensive- 
ness and that occurred in life, not in 
writing. I went to a strike head- 
quarters in Ireland and took my hat 
off as I went into the room. | am 
not a detective in the films. Keeping 
one’s hat on indoors died out, Max 

Jeerbohm told me once, when he 
was Ceasing to be a young man. “Put 
your hat on,” they said, “we are not 
bourgeois here.” 

My own kind of offensiveness is 
personal and neurotic. | have an un- 
controllable hostility to the received 
or general view. If I hear a voice 
say: “We Americans think . . .” or 
“We British feel...” or “La France 
a toujours...” 1 switch off. | strug- 
gle to cleanse myself of national an- 
thropomorphism. | also resist the 
general view that “when you come 
down to it, all nations are funda- 
mentally alike. Human nature is 
everywhere the same.” If it is, why 
do people behave so differently, 
think differently and value some 
things more than others? The Ger- 
mans feel and think differently from 
the French, the French from the 
Spaniards, Americans from both. 
And what about extreme cases, like 
the Japanese and the Arabs? These 
differences are fundamental and will 
last as long as the cultures that have 
created them. 

I have never been able to resist 
theorizing about national differ- 
ences. It is offensive: people do not 
like to think of people being differ- 
ent; they like to consider not that 
they are the same as others, but that 
others are the same as themselves— 
or will be shortly when they have 
seen the light. The British are likely 
to think this and being British I’ve 
caused a lot of offense by trying to 
knock it out of myself. Thus when I 
say most German cities are more 
pleasantly planned than most Brit- 
ish, | am offensive: for surely, as a 


standard British patriot, I am prais- 
ing what I do not value and am se- 
cretly exalting the good old slums of 
Liverpool. 


Today, more of us are offendable 
than at any other time in history. The 
number increases. There are two reas- 
ons for this, one of them practical, the 
other hard to define. 


The first reason is that more of us 
read, more of us look at television and 
the cinema, more of us travel and an- 
noy one another. Persons whose blood 
boiled only once in a lifetime can now 
have it brought to the boil every night 
of their lives. 

Why are we so easily offended now? 
We are rightly offended by errors of 
fact. But why are personal descriptions 


and interpretations offensive to us? I 
think the tendency of modern society 
is to make us think there is only one 
view, that there is a mysterious stand- 
ard eye or opinion like the standard 
inch. That very unobjective word “‘ob- 
jective” is constantly used. The super- 
stition is natural: we, the offended, are 
fed on the single view of propaganda, 

Continued on Page 14 
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“Sailing day” for a great Union-Castle liner is a 
day of wonderful excitement. You leave London 


For you'll be sailing clear around the vast con- 


And you'll be stopping everywhere. First 
Gibraltar and Port Said. Then Mombasa, Zanzi- 
bar, Dar es Salaam, Beira, Lourengo Marques, 
. many other ports, too! 

You just won't be able to tear yourself away 
from some of these places. You may decide to 
take a trip overland to the next port-of-cal: and 
let your ship follow you by sea! You can do this 
anytime you wish. Your Union-Castle liner will 


Or you can let her steam aw ay without YOU . 6 
while you wait for the next Union-Castle ship. 

To sail all around Africa costs as little as $904 
First Class, $736 Cabin Class or only $552 Tour- 
ist. And it’s so easy to connect with your “Castle” 
by ship or plane from the United States. 


fast transportation. You'll be comfortab!e any- 
where. For a copy of “See Colourful Africa” 
write Dept. F, Cunard Line, General Passenger 
Agents for Union-Castle Line, at 25 Broadway, 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 
Chief Passenger Office 
19-21 Old Bond Street, London, W1. 


As Travel Agents can tell you, ancient Africa 
today offers the visitor modern hotels, fine roads, 


Finest of a 
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commodations and cuisine on all Union-Castle 


ships. A fleet of 14 passenger vessels, 8 over 20,000 tons! 
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In Spain this Autumn, they harvested the 
year’s vintage. 

Around the little town of Jerez de la 
Frontera, they spread out into the sunny 
vineyards to pick the ripened bunches of 
grapes to be pressed into sherry wine. Only 
from these few Andalusian acres comes 
the true “sherry” (English for “Jerez,” as 
you can see). 

This year’s vintage will be aged in wood 
for your use long hence. Miraculously, it 
will taste exactly the same as its counter- 
part today. 

Meantime, it will be matured and 
mingled by transfer, little by little, at in- 
tervals of several years, through rows of 
stacked-up casks. This year’s wine is 
poured into the top row, replacing older 
wine which has moved to the much older 
wines below. Many years and many min- 
glings later, it is finally drawn from the 
bottom casks. 

This is the slow “solera” system of 
Spain... descending through succeeding 
casks whilst ascending to perfection. 

After the years have passed, some of the 
1959 vintage will be “finos” (dry sher- 
ries), some “amontillados” (medium or 
cocktail sherries), others “olorosos” 


(sweeter, creamier). 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, CONN., SOLE IMPORTERS FOR THE U.S.A. 


It is the last mentioned, the precious 
“olorosos”, that must be brought from 
Spain to Britain, for blending by an age- 
old art into Harvey’s Bristol Cream. Only 
in Bristol, England, and only by Harvey’s 
is this luxurious, mature wine bottled for 
you. 

Perhaps it will not reach you for many 
years but when it does, Harvey’s Bristol 
Cream will taste exactly as it does today, 
exactly as it did when Queen Victoria 


reigned. 





BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH Il 
WINE MERCHANTS, JOHN HARVEY & SONS, LTD. 
FOUNDED 1796 


Spain’s original “solera” method of produc- 
ing successive generations of sherry is pic- 
tured below. From the bottom row of ancient 
casks is drawn the oldest, finished wine. And 
that is replaced by maturing wine from the 
row above. The relatively young wine is 
added only to the top row, to grow old in its 
turn. Since no more than half to two-thirds 
of its contents is ever drawn off from any 
cask, the mingling and maturing are continu- 
ous from generation to generation. 
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BRISTOL DRY®. Pale, light “fino”. A genuinely 
dry sherry. Serve slightly chilled or on the rocks. 
HARVEY’S AMONTILLADO. An amber-colored 
“medium.” Serve as a mild cocktail, slightly chilled. 
BRISTOL CREAM®. The years have made it more 


ag 
BRISTOL MILK 
SHERRY 


D0 war, 2A 


costly, more golden, more sweet...incomparable. 
BRISTOL MILK". Also a golden, sweet, “oloroso.” 
Famous for 300 years. 
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Continued from Page 11 

advertising and myths. If we are sub- 
jected to rival propagandas, we have 
the illusion that there is a third mys- 
terious something somewhere that will 
decide the issue. We have come to ac- 
cept only the advertised view of things: 
if it disappoints us we do not start 
looking at the things for ourselves, 


but look for another advertisement. 


As far as writers are concerned this 
means they are read widely and with 
growing irritation: that is to say, if 
they are not writing what is virtually 
advertising copy. 

But the second reason for the in- 
crease in the number of the offended is 
far more important. More people are 
offended because more are insecure. 
More people in the world are uprooted 


and unsure of themselves. There are 
more chips on more shoulders. 

It began with the industrial revo- 
lution, the breakup of long-settled 
patterns of life in which people felt so 
assured that they did not care what 
was said about them, good or bad. In 
some countries the industrial revolu- 
tion has only just begun. If I want to 
stir up chauvinism or hysteria and 





| MIRACLES 


Don’t just happen; 


z they are caused. 


Most scientific miracles aren’t true miracles at all 


but rather the results of increased knowledge. Germaine 


Monteil’s Bio-Miracle Cream with 


Biotene 


is one 


such scientific miracle, and it has led to a whole new 
approach to the one beauty problem that faces all women 


— an aging skin. 


Science has long known that many cells could 


regenerate themselves; and the active substance that 


led to this regeneration was isolated some time ago. 


This was big news in scientific circles, but meant nothing 
to women until the laboratories of Germaine Monteil 
discovered a catalyst which enables this substance to be 


introduced into the cells of a woman's skin to restore 


the regenerative impulse they may have lost. 


Every woman knows what this means: a skin that 
lies sweet and sleek against the bone; her good looks, 
whatever their degree, un-marred; and maturity without 
tears. No one in the world has a formula such as 


BIO-MIRACLE CREAM 


except 


Cnmeine I 


ouler. 


and now, you 
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tickle an inferiority complex I go 
to the big cities; the countryman 
or the man of the small town with 
no new buildings cannot easily be 
moved. A fisherman, a Spanish 
shepherd, a German woodcutter, a 
man working in the fields regards 
the people who write about him or 
interpret him with amusement, con- 
tentment and even pity. He is strong 
in his own world and often better 
educi:ted, in the true sense of being 
able to draw on stored experience, 
than those who have merely new 
knowledge. But in the new countries 
and new towns it is not so. Self- 
doubt is much stronger. “What do 
you think of our new telegraph 
poles?” a Japanese student asked an 
English poet who was teaching him 
Gray’s Elegy. The greatest tact was 
required in the poet’s reply. It is 
offensive, in new places, not to men- 
tion the latest thing. The enormously 
high buildings shooting up in un- 
likely parts of the world may be 
monuments to modern art, hope and 
endeavor: they are also monuments 
to an inferiority complex (always a 
stimulating trouble). 

The newer the country the more 
noticeable the chip, the more certain 
the aggression. A new country or 
regime regards examination, inter- 
pretation or criticism—anything ex- 
cept the official view—as antisocial. 
And some countries are not as old 
as they think they are. The Germans 
are an ancient race; their influence 
on European institutions has been 
enormous from the time of the fall 
of the Roman Empire. They are 
now pre-eminent in modern science. 
They have great vitality and often 
combine an extraordinary precision 
in work with a powerful, if not al- 
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ways determinate, emotional force 
Everyone has observed this. But as a 
nation, the Germans are politically 
very young, as far as European his- 
tory goes. They are, like the young, 
affronted if their estimate of them- 
selves is questioned. 
When Germans—or British, or 
Italians, or any other people—be- 
minorities in other 
countries, they become more chau- 


come racial 


vinist, more resentful of criticism or 








interpretation than their rela- 
tives in the homeiand. The 
Italians in Buenos Aires, the 
British in Chile, the Irish in 
Sydney or New York, are far 
thinner-skinned than the peo- 
ple they have left behind. 

More offense is caused by 
praise than blame. The Span- 
iards hate being called roman- 
tic by the French, the Irish 
hate being called gay, the 
British hate being called solid, 
the French hate being called 
volatile, the Italians hate being 
called clever and the Portu- 
guese dislike being praised for 
anything at all and quickly tell 
you how all “your” things are 
better than “theirs.”” I have 
had many a set-to with Amer- 
icans who denied they were 
individualists. What really of- 
fends is the out-of-date myth. 

I remember Alberto Moravia 
saying recently in London, that 
a young Neapolitan saves up 
>nough money to buy a Vespa 
in order to dash across Europe 
to Scandinavia where (he has 
been told) passionate, aristo- 
cratic girls of surpassing intel- 
ligence and beauty are dedi- 
cated to free love; while, at the 
same moment, young love- 
starved Scandinavians are 
dashing south to Naples where, 
they understand, the dark 
beauties of the South will come 
out of their palaces into their 
arms. Both parties would 
clearly be happier in puritan 
London—where—Billy Gra- 
ham tells us—the parks are 
one vast bedroom. It is hard to 
decide who are the offended 
parties. The best thing to do 
here is to declare all nations 
undersexed. That causes enor- 
mous offense. Northern Ital- 
ians have been saying it suc- 
zessfully of Southern Italians 
for generations. 

There are other myths: that 
Americans talk of nothing but 
dollars, that the British are 
strangled by their class sys- 
tems, that the Germans don’t 
laugh, that every Frenchman 
keeps a mistress, that the 
South Americans are always 
shooting each other. 


Being an offender | am my- 
self easily offended. Which is 
my weak spot? There is no 
single place. I am a weak spot 
all over. I just dislike being 
looked at. As the coachload of 
tourists passes me with their 
cameras in my own country, I 
feel myself swelling into one 
fevered wound. Has it come 


to this, I say, as their cameras click? 
Have I degenerated into a native, a local 
character daubed with racial character- 
istics, liable to remind people of what 
they have read, interesting for my folk 
customs, my peculiar diet, my curious 
clothes? Am I being taken for a Dicken- 








sian porter, a lord, Mrs. Grundy’s hus- deduce trom them the unlucky attributes 
band, a slippery pickpocket, a town of my nation? 

crier, a folk dancer, a decayed Empire 
builder? Or much worse, the supreme _ say, I shall have my revenge. I shall do 
insult in fact: am I being studied as an as I have been done by in many, many 
example of the typical? Is someone going countries and be a most misleading 
home to write about my habits and 


If you catch me, I am tempted to 


guide. THE END 
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SAILING TO 
THE ORIENT 
DECEMBER 22 


HALFWAY BETWEEN HOME AND HONG KONG! Here’s where 


you could be, come winter. In your wake: the palm-fringed 


port of Honolulu. Beyond the bow: Yokohama, Manila, 
Hong Kong and Kobe. 


Entertainment? This Holiday Season Cruise is a match 
for every mood. There’s swimming and deck sports, movies 
and dancing, a glittering round of parties and concerts. 
Not to mention Christmas and New Year’s Eve at sea— 
complete with all the traditional trimmings! 


Then, for a change of pace—the secluded comfort of 
your cabin. Every spdcious stateroom is First Class, each 
with private bath, 24-hour room service, and a view of 
the blue Pacific. Yet fares for this six-week adventure 


begin at only $1155—a full 





25% off the regular cost. 

Later cruises? The SS Prestpent CLEVELAND sails from 
San Francisco on January 24, the SS Prestpent HOOVER on 
February 5, and the SS PRESIDENT WILSON on February 17. 
See your Travel Agent. Or write American President 


Lines, Department F, San Francisco 4, for free folder. 
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The TWEED 
Model 164-9. 


The BRIARWOOD 


Model 167-9. 
Burnished Hawthorne, 
Briarhide Wing Tip. 


Loc (“sahlor Soew 


The BRADFORD 


Model 2593-8. 
Moccasin Toe in Black, 
Brown or Tobac 
Imported Calf 


READING 
PVE 

LIKED 

by Clifton Fadiman 


THE WAR LOVER, by John Hersey 
(Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., $5) 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
LOVE, by Morton M. Hunt (Alfred 
A. Knopf, N. Y., $5.95) 


THE FIRESIDE BOOK OF 
HUMOROUS POETRY, edited by 
William Cole (Simon and Schuster, 
N. Y., $6.50) 


@ As merrily we roll along toward 
Final Fission Day, we get accustomed 
to viewing war as a science-fiction duel 
between machines, one of its by- 
products being the passionless whole- 
sale reduction of anonymous proto- 
plasm to cosmic dust. Mr. Hersey’s 
remarkable novel reminds us that men 
still exist so old-fashioned as to reject 
this new sty!ish “clean” conception of 
war. Some, believing their cause to be 
just, mix emotion with their fighting. 
Others, because they like to kill, also 
mix emotion with their fighting, and 


welcome technology because it in- 
tensifies their pleasure. 

Mr. Hersey’s novel, his finest since 
The Wall, anatomizes one of these 
war lovers, Buzz Marrow, Flying 
Fortress pilot and a genius at his job, 
which is manipulating machinery for 
the purpose of annihilation. The War 
Lover is a tense, complexly designed 
narrative of violent action. More im- 
portant, it is a subtle demonstration 
of what lies coiled on the floor of the 





minds of those—and they are many— 
who really like war: cowardice, im- 
potence, self-hatred. Anything from 
Mr. Hersey’s pen is worth your atten- 
tion. This book compels it. 

The War Lover is really about 
love—or rather, what the incapacity 
for love can do to human beings, and 
so to human history. Mr. Hunt’s en- 
chanting serious entertainment is 
about love too. It might have been 
called, following William James, 
Varieties of Amorous Experience. In 
the vein neither of Kinsey nor the 
Kamasutra it re-creates “from histori- 
cal materials, a series of realistic por- 
traits of love in each of the major eras 
of Western history.”” With humor and 
plain good sense, and often by the aid 
of brilliant thumbnail biographies, 
Mr. Hunt explains how men and 
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Upswept U-Wing in 
Imported Black or 
Burnished Brown 
Soxon Calf. 








You don’t have to leave town to match 
comfort with style in your shoes. 

Your nearest MASSAGIC dealer will show 
you why MASSAGIC Air Cushion Shoes 







This is living in 


ue ARIZONA ... Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


. where folks are glad to make your stay a pleasant one. 


offer comfort you never dreamed possible in Cushion Arch-Lift 


‘ P for Support 
truly fashion-smart shoes. You will 
actually see the pillow-soft comfort that is 


built into every pair of MASSAGIC 






Air Cushion Shoes. See your MASSAGIC The pace is leisurely .. . dress is casual . . . accommodations to fit any budget. 
) Double There's fascinating sightseeing . . . where curiosity is your only guide, 
dealer today, or write for his name. Cushion and a camera will keep your memories alive! 
. Rubber You're welcome wherever you go; picnicking, golfing, swimming . . . 
$15.95 and up. Au-Celled Steel Shank Heel for or crossing the border into Mexico, with just a 
Rubber for Strength Buoyancy smile as your passport. 
Cushton ‘ 
for Comfort for free color booklet — where to stay ... what to see and do, write: 


Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, 5905-B Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 
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WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° Western Gateway to Mexico Sax 
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women (and sometimes men and men 
or women and women) felt about each 
other in classical Greece and Rome; 
in the Dark Ages of both amour and 
Christendom; during the involved 
erotic-religious charades of the late 
Middle Ages; in the High Renais- 
sance; in the days of the Puritans 
(not. what you think, either); in the 
era of gallantry when love was de- 
fined as the contact of two epidermises ; 
and in the reign of supergood Queen 
Victoria. At this point in a long but 
incessantly readable book, my en- 
thusiasm cooled. I cannot quite follow 
Mr. Hunt when he reaches our own 
time and tends to equate an interest- 
ing love relationship with our ad- 
mittedly stable, cozy, child-spawning 
égoismes a deux. But he may in a 
way be right. Perhaps it’s the best 
we can do. 

As an old clip-and-paste veteran 
myself, I doff my anthological bonnet 
to William Cole and his Fireside Book 
of Humorous Poetry. (One of its fea- 
tures, by the way, is the inclusion of 
seventy-two of the original illustra- 
tions by Tenniel, Lear, Bentley, Har- 
riman, Bab and other masters of the 
comic line.) Anyone would think that 
the mine of light verse had been pretty 


well worked out. Anyone but Mr. 
Cole, that is. He slips in plenty of old 
favorites, as indeed he should. But I 
will bet you my complete Calverley 
(which I would be glad to lose) that at 
least fifty per cent of Mr. Cole’s ma- 
terial will prove new even to connois- 
seurs of light verse. He has really dug, 
and come up with stuff that is fresh, 
odd and funny. Most of the time, I 
mean. I could do with fewer of the 
Victorian teacup tinklings that hap- 
pen to please him. All of Calverley, 
accomplished technician though he 
be, is not worth a single one of Ogden 
Nash’s many masterpieces—such as 
Tableau at Twilight, with its unfor- 
gettable finale: 


Coniferous child, when vanilla 
melts 
I'd rather it melted somewhere else. 


Exit child with remains of cone. 
I sit in the dusk. I am all alone, 


Muttering spells like an angry Druid, 
Alone, in the dusk, with the cleaning 
fluid. 


But I carp, I cavil, 1 quibble. Mr. 
Cole’s collection is (to use possibly the 
most revolting phrase in the teen-age 


lexicon) fun reading. THE END 
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Chartreuse liqueur is one 
of the most elegant gifts 
you can select fora friend 
on your list who has a 
taste for good living. This 
rare liqueur has a color- 
ful history dating back 
Sy . to 1605. Today, its secret 
recipe is known only by a 
handful of Carthusian 
Monks who produce it 
in Voiron near a secluded 
French monastery. Char- 
treuse is delicious served 
straight, on the rocks or 
over ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proot 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin® & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. | 











Early American, Traditional 
or Modern at your dealers. 
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705, “The Moderne”, 
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different models. Choose from 
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wo other chain satisfics like a 
Baxcalownaer 


PATENTED 


The heart-resting relaxation a man gets in a BarcaLounger more than 
satisfies his desire for a comfortable chair. Takes but a few minutes to 
melt away tensions and fatigue. That’s because it genily 
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cradles the entire body in five vital areas to give “Float- 
) wy 


ing Comfort”. Only BarcaLounger has it. 


Satisfies a woman’s eye for fashion, too. BarcaLoungers are so beautiful 
you'd never guess they are reclining chairs. Cover selection is almost 
unlimited. Rejuvenator Massage, available on most models at extra cost, 
transmits soothing circular vibration through entire body. Separate 
*Vibra- Dial” controls duration and intensity of massage. ge 
For free BarcaLounger catalog, write Barcalo Manufacturing = { 
Co., Dept. H-2, 225 Louisiana Street, Buffalo, New York. =~ om 
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JETS TO HAWAII AND TOKYO 


Across the Pacific, huge new Intercontinental Jet 
Clippers*—world’s fastest airliners—fly you to 
Hawaii in the incredibly short span of 4 hours and 
55 minutes. This cuts your trans-pacific flight time 
almost in half. And Jet Clippers to Japan bring the 


Orient hours nearer than ever before. 


World's 
Most Experienced 


Airline 














At speeds up to 600 mph, you'll be flying faster than ever before—in vibration-free Jet comfort. 


Now fly Pan Am Jet Clippers across the Pacific... 
as well as to Europe...and to South America! 








JETS TO LONDON, PARIS AND ROME 
Jet Clippers to London, Paris and Rome have been 
in operation for a year, and now serve Frankfurt, 
Diisseldorf/Cologne, Amsterdam, Brussels, Ham- 
burg and Copenhagen as well. Also Pan American 
is flying the world’s only Jet Polar service—bringing 
Europe within 11 hours of the West Coast. 


JETS TO CARACAS AND BUENOS AIRES 
Pan Am Jets take you to Buenos Aires (via Ca- 
racas and Asunci6én) in 144% hours from New York. 
Ten hours faster than by any propeller service! 
Wherever you fly, take your choice of deluxe or 
low-cost service. Call your Travel Agent or any of 
Pan Am’s 63 offices in the United States or Canada. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Pan Am Vet Clippers, worlds fastest airliners on the Worlds Most Experienced 


Alirline...now serve < continents 
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A NEW BARGAIN PARADISE 


Italy's Two-for-One Resort 


Montecatini, Tuscany’s spa for hobnailed livers, doubles 


as a surprisingly cheap Eden for those in spanking good health 


by David Dodge 


@ The tree-shaded town lies halfway 
between the beaches of the Italian 
Riviera and the incomparable art 
collections of Florence, less than an 
hour by car from either. Some of the 
best ski slopes in Italy are within 
fifty miles of it. The town is within 
easy reach of boar-hunting country 
and good fishing waters. Medieval 
Siena is a near neighbor, classic Pisa 
even nearer, other museum cities of 
the Renaissance like Lucca, San 
Gimignano, Pistoia and Volterra 
surround it. The gardened country- 
side of which it is queen produces 
Italy’s best wine, its best oil and its 
tenderest beef, and the cookery of 





tels ranging in quality from one of 
Italy’s finest to the most modest of 
family boardinghouses, all at prices 
well below the national average. 
Yet except for a brief six weeks in 
the summertime, Montecatini Terme, 
Tuscany’s great spa and summer re- 
sort, is overlooked by most of vaca- 
tioning Europe, ignored as an in- 
expensive year-round holiday center 
even by its own neighbors. 

The reasons for this lie in Italian 
vacation patterns and Italian faith 
in the medicinal value of natural 
mineral waters. Most of Rome, like 
a number of other large Italian cit- 
ies, begins its annual holiday around 
the middle of August. For the next 
six weeks city dwellers move out to 
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Montecatini pavilion: taking the waters while a string ensemble plays. 


the region is renowned in a land of 
good cookery. 

For its guests’ entertainment the 
town offers spectator sports, a swim- 
ming pool, tennis courts, a race- 
track, cabaret, concerts, theater, cin- 
ema, fashion shows, light opera; for 
their convenience, fine shops and 
stores; for their health, the comforts 
and therapies of world-famous min- 
eral springs; for their accommoda- 
tion, the hospitality of scores of ho- 


beaches and countryside, and many 
of those who have fed too well on 
pasta and red wine during the rest of 
the year move in the direction of the 
healing springs of Montecatini. The 
demand for accommodations is so 
great that the little town’s guest ca- 
pacity has grown to nearly 15,000 
beds, over and above those neces- 
sary to sleep its permanent popula- 
tion. When the hobnailed livers go 
home, too many of the guest rooms 
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stand empty; too many room maids 
and table waiters are left dependent 
on a trade that does not exist. Geared 
up to its brief summer boom, 
Montecatini begs for attention dur- 
ing the rest of the year. 

How much real help the spa waters 
give to the human system is a matter 
of medical debate, but a guest feels 
better after a stay at Montecatini. 
Spring waters are dispensed in at- 
tractive open-air pavilions sur- 
rounded by gardens in which string 
ensembles play gentle music, and 
pretty girls dispense glassfuls of min- 
eral waters with sweet smiles. Be- 
sides, a dedicated spa sipper usually 
goes on a spartan diet while taking 
the waters, and what with soft mu- 
sic, pretty girls, plenty of rest and a 
reduced macaroni intake, a feeling of 
well-being is inevitable. 

Montecatini’s price levels also con- 
tribute to the visitor’s general feel- 
ing of euphoria. Outside of Rome, 
just two dozen hotels on the Italian 
peninsula qualify as de luxe by stiff 
European standards. One, the Grand 
e La Pace, is Montecatini’s best. It 
would be hard to find another with 
higher standards of service and cui- 
sine, Or more attractive surround- 
ings, or with a more elegant, old- 
fashioned turn-of-the-century décor. 
Like other Montecatini hotels the 
Grand e La Pace is authorized to 
charge more during the “high” sea- 
son, July eighteenth to September 
thirtieth, than at other times of the 
year. Its average, not its minimum, 
on-season rate for a single room with 
bath and three outstanding meals 
runs to $17.50 a day, a charge that 
includes 16 per cent for the help and 
6 per cent for the tax collector, no 
further tips or tribute necessary. 
Double occupancy costs propor- 
tionately less, and these are peak 
prices. Charges at the Grand e La 
Pace come down as much as 20 per 
cent when the seasonal pressure is 
off. Full-board rates in season at 
dozens of other hotels, pensioni and 
lodging houses descend toa minimum 

Continued on Page 22 
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exclusive 
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for all 
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First name in anti-freeze 
...last word in protection. 
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here for the 


first time 


anywhere- 


elegance with economy 





Impala Sport Coupe—one of 16 fresh-minted '60 Chevrolets you can choose from. 





SUPERLATIVE 
60 CHEVROLET 


Here’s new gem-bright beauty, new room to sprawl in and sit tall in. New lean-muscled engine 


economy, new spirit and silence in its going. For fineness of features, for precise craftsmanship — 


for all the things that make a car good to own—the ’60 Chevrolet stands alone in its price field. 


Just wait till you see it. Everything about the 
°60 Chevy, every styling accent, every engi- 
neering detail, has been polished and refined 
to a degree ol perfection never before thought 
possible of. a car in Chevrolet’s price class. 

Picture practicality and economy (there’s 
even more of it in a new gas-saving V8!) 
combined with much of the luxury and hushed 
comfort usually associated with high-priced 


automobiles. That’s Chevy for ’60. Its overall 
effect is one of quiet elegance, a sophisticated 
new shape that embodies spacious inner dimen- 
sions. Space for long legs and broad shoulders, 
with sofa-wide seats and even more foot room 
for front seat passengers. Space that specializes 
in family travel! 

Really, you have to see this one up close to 
appreciate its fresh beauty and fine workman- 


ship. You have to take a turn behind the wheel 
to know its astonishing smoothness and almost 
total absence of road hum and vibration. We’ll 
admit our enthusiasm’s showing just a bit— 
but once you’ve dropped into your dealer’s 
we’re sure yours will be, too. There’s nothing 
like a new car—and there's never been a new car 
like this °60 Chevrolet! . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


NEAREST TO PERFECTION A LOW-PRICED CAR EVER CAME! 
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You have your choice of two Corvairs 


C; THE REVOLUTIONAR 
orvail’ 
WITH THE ENGINE IN THE 


BY CHEVROLET 
REAR WHERE IT BELONGS 
IN A COMPACT CAR! * * * 









this one’s the de luxe Corvair 700. 


The only American car with an airplane-type horizontal engine! 


The only American car with independent suspension at all 4 wheels! 


The only American car with an air-cooled aluminum engine! 


The rumors about this one were right—but 
they didn’t go far enough. Because here, for 
the first time, is a truly compact, economical 
American car that retains the ride and 6- 
passenger comfort you're used to in a big one. 
The key to this small miracle: America’s first 
and only rear-mounted aluminum engine—a 
revolutionary 6-cylinder power plant that com- 
bines compactly with the transmission and 
drive gears in one lightweight package. You'll 
get up to 30% more miles to a gallon and— 
because this engine is air cooled—you'll never 
have to fuss with antifreeze. 

Floor is practically flat for more foot room. 
Corvair’s size—almost 5 inches lower, 2) feet 
shorter, 1,300 pounds lighter than conventional 
sedans—makes it a joy to jockey through 
traffic and park in tight spots. Yet its unique 
Unistrut Body by Fisher offers plenty of room 
for 6 broad-shouldered passengers. And, thanks 
to Corvair’s rear engine, the floor is practically 
flat, front and rear, so there’s generous foot 
room for everybody. Easy handling without 
power assists. Shifting engine weight to the rear 
also adds extra ground-gripping traction and 


gives better compact car handling and braking. 
And with independent suspension at all 4 wheels, 
Corvair rivals much more costly cars in the 
poised, unruffled way it rides. 

A price your budget will appreciate. Wonder- 
fully practical as all these advances sound, 


you ll find the most practical thing about this 
new Corvair is its price. Make it a point to 
visit your Chevrolet dealer 
what a wealth of engineering a modest amount 
of your money buys! . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


soon—and see 





























THE FLOOR IS PRACTICALLY FLAT for more foot room. Trunk’s up front—and you can also have a handy folding 
rear seat (optional at extra cost) for added storage space. Lightweight rear engine, compactly combined with transm 

and drive gears, is world’s first production 6 with ultra-smooth power of horizontally opposed pistons. And wrapping up all 
these brilliant features is Corvair’s brilliant new styling—pure and simple as modern architecture. THERE’S NOTHING 


LIKE A NEW CAR—AND NO COMPACT CAR LIKE THE CORVAIR . .. by CHEVROLET! 
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Continued from Page 19 

cost of about $2.50 a day, all inclusive, 
slightly less out of season. And because 
even the smallest guest establishment 
is under the eye of the Societd Terme, 
the euest’s food and accommodations 


in all categories are consistently good. 

4 more than adequate group of 
hotels, pensioni and lodging houses ts 
open for business at all times of the 


year, even though the spa, as a spa, is 
not. Only one of the thermal establish- 
ments is warm enough, even in the mild 
winter weather of Tuscany, to attract 
liver sufferers between the end of 
November and. April first. After that 
date the others, about a dozen in all, 
each serving a different water from 
its own spring, open at intervals in 
time for the official high-tariff season. 





— 


Fall 
buying 
means 
BIG 


NEW 18-FT. OPEN SEA SKIFF seats 6, features dependable Chris-Craft inboard power. 
Exceptional handling, soft riding at all speeds. Easy to trailer. 


Yours for only $49 monthly! 


Chris-Craft Sea Skiff dealers are now allowing more on every 


trade-in... and on spanking-new 1960 models all featuring superior 
round-bilge, full lapstrake construction for fast, dry, seaworthy performance 
...and dependable inboard power, including new V8 power options! 


Complete stocks mean the widest possible selection! Deferred 
deliveries offered by many dealers, too! And best of all— you can buy on 


budget-pampering installments! 


For the year’s greatest boat buying values, see your Chris-Craft 
Sea Skiff dealer now or write for free literature! 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, POMPANO BEACH, FLA. 
World's Largest Builders of Motor Boats 


NOW YOU CAN OWN A NEW 1960 


Chics 








TRADE IN and TRADE UP 


SAVINGS! 


: 


SEA SKIFF 





During April to November the spa 
lures clients with attractions such as 
trotting races, shooting matches, 
tennis tournaments, automobile 
gymkhanas, style shows, art exhib- 
its, bicycle races, beauty contests, 
theater, operetta, music-hall turns 
and night-club acts, all reasonable in 
price. 

Admission to the trotting track 
is a mere 80 cents for gentlemen, 50 
cents for ladies, and bets can be made 
in amounts as small as 35 cents. En- 
trance to the Parco della Panteraie, 
a country club for spa guests, costs 
65 cents, with another 65 cents for 
bathing pool and locker-room priv- 
ileges; a good lunch with wine at the 
smart Panteraie restaurant runs to 
$3.50. The price is high for a resort 
where full daily board can be had 
for $2.50, but it represents the oppo- 
site, most expensive extreme. After 
dark the Panteraie becomes the spa’s 
most elegant night club, where a 
guest’s first drink, regardless of what 
he orders, will cost him almost as 
much as the lunch, his second the 
price of a modest dinner. This is the 
management’s collecting 
couvert for an evening of music and 
dancing. 

Drinks are much less expensive at 
any of the town’s many cafés. Here a 


way of 


glass of wine costs about 5 cents, an 





espresso about 7 cents, a bottle of 
good Italian beer 16 cents, an Italian 
apéritif the same. A meal with wine 
at a medium-priced restaurant costs 
$1 or $1.50, and visitors are welcome 
to damage their livers at Monteca- 
tini as well as repair them, if they 
choose to. 

The highly applauded Tuscan 
cooking is based solidly on three 
farm products for which the prov- 
ince is famous: Chianti, olive oil 
and beef. Good white wines as well 
as red are produced from Tuscan 
grapes, but the famous red has be- 
come a trade-mark for Italian wine 
the world around. It is at its best 
when drunk with the food that comes 
from the same soil. 

So rich is Tuscany’s larder that it 
never developed the elaborate sauces 
of poorer parts of the country; its 
cooking is uncomplicated, by Italian 
standards, therefore more readily 
acceptable to foreign palates. Bistecca 
alla Fiorentina is simply thick, juicy 
grilled beefsteak, unforgettable with 
nothing more to go on it than salt, 
pepper and a squeeze of lemon juice, 
eaten with a piece of the tough coun- 
try bread and a glass of wine. A 
bowl of simple Tuscan cuppa or 
minestrone has been known to win 
over even lovers of the more highly 
spiced cooking of the south. Sur- 





Everything in one place! Snow-coned mountains and perennial palm 
trees. Modern cities and pre-Roman settlements. Superb cuisine. 
Incomparable shopping at tempting prices. Resorts, spas, hotels 
in spectacular settings. Riotous nature and peace everywhere. 


you haven't 
Seen Europe 





Your travel agent has the best answers. 
See him for free information, maps and 
folders, or write: Dept. B, Swiss National 
Tourist Office, 10 West Forty-Ninth 
Street, New York 20, New York, or 661 
Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. 











if you 





haven't seen 


$ 
FOR ONLY 49 PER MONTH! 








MODEL ENGINESTO SPEEDS TO MODEL ENGINESTO SPEEDS TO 4 
18 ft. Open 100 hp 31 mph 30-ft. Hdtp. Cruiser, sleeps 4. 370 hp 34 mph 
20-ft. Open 185 hp 37 mph 32-ft. Hdtp. Cruiser, sleeps 6. . . 370 hp 31 mph 
23-11. Open 185 hp 33 mph 36-ft. Hdtp. Cruiser, sleeps6.... 550 hp 36 mph 
23-ft. Ranger, sleeps 2 185 hp 32 mph 40-ft, Hdtp. Cruiser, sleeps 6... . J 550 hp 30 mph 
27-{t. Open 370 hp 37 mph ‘394 hp diesel 23 mph . a : . 
30-ft. Open 370 hp 35 mph Prices, specifications and speeds subject to change. and you haven t seen Switzerland if you haven’t seen it all 
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rounded by the province’s abun- 
dance of meat, vegetables, fruit, fish, 
game, poultry, cheese, oil and wine, 
the spa-goer who does try to keep to 
a diet is sorely tried. 

In addition to the spa’s eight- 
month entertainment program, sports 
and other distractions are always 
available in Montecatini’s immedi- 
ate neighborhood. Abetone, an hour 
and a half away by car, is one of the 
three best ski resorts in Italy, com- 
plete with professional and amateur 
runs, ski-and-chair lifts, and world- 
champion instructors. Pisa begins a 
three-month season of horse racing 
in January; in February, Viareggio 
Stages its festive carnival, Italy’s 
most important. Spring opera sea- 
sons continue through March in 
Pistoia and Siena; Lucca has motor 
races in April; Florence holds its 
world-famous music festival in May, 
Siena its exciting medieval Palio cel- 
ebrations in July and August. 

The rest of the year is an embar- 
rassment of more riches, with the 
summer guest lured at once by the 
sports of beach and sea at Viareggio 
and Puccini under the stars in Torre 
del Lago; the fall sportsman unable 
to decide between boar hunting in 
coastal Maremma and duck shoot- 
ing on Lake Massaciuccoli; the visi- 
tor of any season tantalized by the 
inexhaustible treasures of Tuscany’s 
great museums and art galleries. 





You give food and friendship 
with every $1 package you send 
to the world’s hungry thru the 
CARE Food Crusade, New York 


It has been said that nature out- 
did herself in the Tuscan country- 
side. Certainly the land has some- 
thing of everything lovely in na- 
ture: snow-crested peaks, wooded 
hills, fertile valleys, long stretches of 
seashore, rivers, bubbling springs 
and lakes. The land is heavily culti- 
vated, patched with vineyard and 
silvery olive grove, bright green 
alfalfa and fields of yellow wheat 
spotted with scarlet poppies, stands 
of dark cypress and chestnut trees. 

But civilized man, even more than 
nature, displays his accomplishments 
here. Tuscany was the seed bed and 
first flowering of the Renaissance; 
its most important city was for three 


centuries the cultural center of the 
Western world. The same small prov- 
ince that produced the art of Michel- 
angelo, Botticelli, Donatello, Cellini, 
Filippo Lippi and the della Robbias 
fathered the architectural geniuses of 
Brunelleschi, Alberti and Giotto; the 
scientific discoveries of da Vinci and 
Galileo; the political accomplishments 
of the de Medici; the writings of Dante, 


Petrarch and Boccaccio. Their works 
are their monuments, and their monu- 
ments fill more than twenty museums 
in Florence alone, besides a baker’s 
dozen of ornate palaces, nearly twenty 
churches and many parks and gardens. 

Even Florence is only a beginning, 
although a big one. Dozens of magnifi- 
cent museums, cathedrals and other 
medieval treasures cry for attention in 


Siena, Pisa, Lucca, Prato, Pistoia 
Arezzo, Volterra, San Gimignano and 
Fiesole. When the art lover’s arches 
give out at last and his back and eyes 
will stand no more, then he begins to 
appreciate Montecatini, which has no 
collections of its own but stands ready 
at all times to cure acute museumitis 
with hot water, steam and _ skilled 
massage. 
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BIG BLOODY MARY: 2 0z. vodka, 2 oz. tomato 
paste, several drops of Worcestershire, 2 drops 
Tabasco, dash salt, pepper, lemon juice. Chill 
with ice, add Canada Dry Club Soda. Stir 
gently. Has a livelier, sparkling taste. 





2 MORE CANADA DRY MIXERS. 





NEW IDEA! 


Turn cocktails into highballs with Canada Dry Club Soda. 
They taste better... Bubbles curb “morning-after.” 





MOUNTAINOUS MANHATTAN: 2 oz. of whiskey, 
16 oz. dry vermouth, dash bitters, add ice, 
stir ‘til frosty cold. Top with Canada Dry 
curly 


Garnish with cherry or 
Drink dances with fresh flavor! 


Club Soda. 
lemon peel 
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MARTINI TALLBOY: 2 oz. dry gin, dash bitters 
cool with plenty of ice, topping drink with 
light, dry sparkling Canada Dry Club Soda 
Garnish with onion. Drink tastes better. You 
wake up next morning fecling better, too! 


NEW MODERATION TREND. lor a happier today and tomor 


easy does it! Cocktails made into tall drinks with 


row 
sparkling Canada Dry Club Soda fit the pattern. The 
ineffable, exclusive bubbles make drinks that are better 
: j for you: Bubbles speed liquid through system 80% faster 
cee is ; ; Dh 
CANADA DRY GINGER ALE & HI-SPOT LEMON SODA ay | than plain water. Bubbles aid digestion. Bubbles curb un 
The Champagne i For fresher tasting E pleasant aftereffects. Canada Dry’s secret flavor formula 
of Ginger Ales | j tall drinks 2 5 enhances liquor *’s taste! 
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Like its hotels, the spa’s thermal es- 
tablishments are permitted to charge 
more during the official July eighteenth- 
September thirtieth high season. The 
rs can be drunk and sub- 
the same treatments taken 


Same wil 
stantially 


special treatment for the poor when he 


turned the spa over to the management 
of monks at the end of the 18th Cen- 
tury has perpetuated free baths and a 
free watering parlor for those with 


neither price not caste. The free estab- 


From a base cost of nothing at all 
a dedicated drinker of the waters can 
pay up to atop of twenty-five dollars 
for access to all the pavilions during 
the months they are open. 

Various internal scourings with 





is no bustle about Montecatini. Taxis 
it has, to take you from pavilion to 
watering pavilion if you are too lazy 
to walk, but horse-drawn fiacres are 
less expensive and more enjoyable 
for a drive through tree-shaded ave- 
nues. 


either in first- or second-class establish- lishments, if not as attractive as the the spa waters are also given on doc- 





ments, the difference being mainly one 
of price and caste, The insistence of 
Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany on 


first-class pavilions with their- pretty 


girls and string ensembles, are’ just as 
good for the liver. 
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Whew 4 fear s 


FOND OF THINGS ITALIANO? TRY A SIP OF GALLIANO 


Marisa Pavan says: “I heard a very charming legend about this famous 
Italian liqueur. In Livorno, it is said they distill the golden rays of the sun 
and put them in every sip of Galliano. And you know? It does seem to be 
filled with a golden glow.” Have you tried Galliano after dinner? On the rocks, 


over shaved ice or with a squeezing of lime, it makes a memory out of any meal. 


vavore (FALSIANO 


80 PROOF. IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. OMcK. & R. 1959 
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MARISA PAVAN STARRING IN “SOLOMON AND SHEBA,” A TECHNICO 
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tors’ prescriptions in special estab- 
lishments, all at prices which are 
more than reasonable if the treat- 
ments accomplish anything. But the 
genuine bargains of Montecatini 
are the muscle-loosening, nerve- 
relaxing, jitter-soothing baths and 
massages, available all year round, 
in season and out. 

A great part of Montecatini’s at- 
traction is its freedom from the evi- 
dences of mass sickness that taint 
the atmosphere of so many other 
spas. No one has ever claimed that 
Montecatini’s waters are valuable in 
the treatment of tuberculosis or can- 
cer or leprosy, and sufferers from 
these and other unpleasant diseases 
are urged not to bring their hopes to 
the springs. 

Montecatini’s regular clientele is 
mostly made up of people given to 
brisk morning walks, afternoon ten- 
nis, a reasonable amount of night 
life, midday naps that grow longer 
and longer, day after day, as the 
town’s easy tempo gradually slows 
guests down to an easy pace. There 


Motor scooters, the snarling little 
noisemakers that are so nearly ines- 
capable in other parts of Italy, are 
barred from Montecatini streets from 
10 p.M. until 8 A.M., as is heavy road 
traffic at all times. With nearly half a 
million square yards of carefully 
maintained parks and flower beds, 
the town is pretty, quiet, immacu- 
late and proud of its reputation as // 
Giardino della Salute, the Garden of 
Health. 

The town’s shops are many, varied 
and well stocked with goods selling 
at prices 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
below those in Rome. The reason: 
Tuscany produces much of what 
Rome consumes, not only in food- 
stuffs but also in manufactures. 
Montecatini itself exports fine ma- 
jolicaware and lace; next-door Pisa, 
optical glass; Prato, woolen textiles; 
Leghorn, the straw hats which bear 
the city’s name. Florence is famous 
for fine hand-tooled, gold-embossed 
leather work, gloves and arts and 
crafts; ceramics, carved wood, tor- 
toise shell, silver and gold filigree, 
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FOR DISTINCTION. FRENCH CRYSTAL 
THE BEST 


oval ashtray: 

“ tong, $28.00 

" long, $16.50 
512” long, $8.75 
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15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y 
Western 11 States: 25 Woodgate Court, Hillsborough, Calif. 





eWrite Dept. HD-119 for illustrated brochure and name of nearest dealer 








sculptured marbles, glassware, 
wrought iron, enamelware. These 
and other products find their way 
into Montecatini shop windows, all 
fairly priced because it is a Tuscan 
boast that the province gives most 
for the least, and Montecatini is as 
Tuscan as good red Chianti or the 
fine olive oil of Lucca. 

Easy accessibility and excellent 
communications make the spa a 
natural base of operations for ex- 
plorations of Tuscany’s art cities. It 
has the added advantage of plenty of 
room for far more guests than it en- 
tertains during forty-six weeks of the 
year, while Florence, Siena, Pisa and 
other centers of tourist attraction, 
only minutes away, are badly over- 
crowded from late spring to early 
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fall. The motor road which links 
Florence and Montecatini to the 
north-south coastal highway at Via- 
reggio is one of Italy’s best. Local 
air services from Florence and Pisa 
connect with international carriers 
in Rome and Milan, and an hourly 
“autopullman” service ties the spa 
to Florence, Pistoia, Lucca, Pisa and 
Viareggio the year through. 

The rolling, well-favored country- 
side is ideal for walking tours, and 
the stroller with curiosity will find 
off-the-track rewards for his wan- 
derings in Tuscan byways; always 
some good little country café for 
lunch and a glass of wine, often an 
obscure but rewarding museum or 
art gallery in little villages like Vinci, 
birthplace of Leonardo; San 
Miniato, where the Buonapartes 
originated ; Saturnia, oldest town in 
Italy; fountained Collodi, where 
Pinocchio was brought to life; the 
ancient hill towns of Poppi, Montal- 
cino, Montepulciano and Monteca- 
tini Alto itself, a medieval fortress 
village sitting like a guardian on the 
hilltop above the Garden of Health 
it protects, easily reached by funicu- 
lar. 

Along its greatest dimension, the 
Tyrrhenian coast south of La Spezia, 
Tuscany is less than a hundred and 
fifty miles across. You can drive 


through it, if you like, in a few hours. 
Or you can lose yourself in it for days, 
weeks, months, years. 

No one has ever exhausted the at- 
tractions of the province. It holds 
too much: of man’s creative art- 
istry; of history; of tradition; of nat- 
ural beauty, good living, the pleas- 
ures of forest, field, stream and sea- 
shore, entertainments sophisticated and 


unsophisticated. Montecatini is not Tus- 
cany’s geographical heart. 

That lies closer to Poggibonsi, where 
the best Chianti comes from. Monteca- 
tini is better placed as the Tuscan liver, 
an organ which, according to ancient 
belief, houses the soul, and is served by 
mineral water as the rest of the body is 
served by good red wine and bistecca 
alla Fiorentina. THE END 
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International 
yachtsmen 


.men who like trimness in sail and style wear DAKS. 


Afloat or ashore. . 
DAKS are cut in the modern English slimline, yet their light weight is in- 
herently American. And never before have these faultlessly tailored, self- 
supporting trousers been offered in such a wide variety of fabrics, colours 


VOLNAY stemware available in 6 sizes from $4.75 to $§ 
Matching 40-o0z. decanter, 13” high, $14.00 
Matching 48-oz. pitcher (not illustrated), $17.00 


and shades. Now is your time for DAKS. 


Prices from $29.95. In linen $22.50. (Walking shorts, $14.00.) You will find 
DAKS in fine stores from coast to coast, or write Simpson Imports Inc., 
Dept. HB, 9 East 37th Street, New York 16. MUrray Hill 5-7445. There 
are also DAKS for women: skirts from $22.95, slacks and walking shorts. 

@ Tailored by S. SIMPSON LTD., London, England 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y 
Western 11 States: 25 Woodgate Court, Hillsborough, Calif 
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FRENCH CALENDAR CLOCK. Lower dial shows months, days, dates, phases of moon. From the famous Old Charter Collection. 


Tick-tock...tick-tock... the whiskey that didn't watch the clock ! 





BY FRENCH CLOCK-MAKER PIOLAINE. 
Obelisk shape stems from excitement 
aroused by Napoleon’s Egyptian cam- 
paign. When it’s time for a highball, 
enjoy the luxury of Old Charter. 


VIENNESE PENDULETTE. Heart, pushed 
down rod, re-ascends in 24 hours. 
Unique in America, as is Old Charter, 
better by the drink because it’s aged 
longer by the clock. 
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OLD CHARTER GOES into the cask a superior whiskey. Slow aging 
mellows it to rare magnificence. These two simple — but vital — 
factors are behind the superb flavor that is Old Charter’s, alone. 


Long a bourbon drinker’s premier whiskey, Old Charter’s superb 
quality and rare smooth flavor have actually won over many Scotch, 
Canadian and Bonded whiskey drinkers. It has become one of the 
leading quality whiskies in America. Try it yourself. You'll see why. 


om Kentucky's Finest Bourbon 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY «7 YEARS OLD » 86 PROOF 
OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY + LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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BURMAS 
CRAZY JADE 
BUSINESS ®& 


by Estelle Holt 


DRAWING BY ROWLAND EMETT 


@ “Oh, I’m in the racket,” said the king’s grand- 
son. “I was mad ever to get in. I used to have 
such a quiet life. Now I can barely sleep.” 

“But can’t you get out?” I asked. 

“I don’t want to,” he replied. ‘‘l love it.” He 
roared with laughter. 

We were in Kachin state in the north of the 
Union of Burma. I’d met the king’s grandson 
Edward Taw Phyalai (his grandfather was The- 
baw, the last king of Mandalay) at a place called 
Hpakant, where jade is mined; so, of course, we 
were talking about jade. Jade is Ayauksein in 
Burmese, which means “green stone.” Kyaukni 
s “red stone,” the ruby. I remembered learning 
at school that the best jade and the finest rubies 
in the world are found in Burma. What I didn’t 
learn then was the excitement of finding them. 

Trading in jade isn’t so much a business as 
a gamble. It’s like playing a guessing game, but 
even liars’ dice has nothing on it. The stone is 
sold in boulders with the “skin’—the outer 
covering of the stone—so oxidized that the qual- 
ity inside is anyone’s guess; and as jade ranges 
widely in quality, a guess costs a lot of money. 
The best quality is the Imperial jade, green to 
its depths, rare and valuable. After this comes a 
whole sweep of colors down to the worst quality, 
a flat white or gray. There are tons of this, all 
pretty worthless. A jade seller can let a fortune 
go for a fraction of its worth; a buyer may lay 
out a fortune and get junk. “You simply cannot 
tell till the stone’s opened,” the king’s grandson 
mourned. 

“Opening” a stone means sawing it in half, 
and this is seldom done until a good deal of 
money has been circulated. In fact, the first use 
to which jade is put has little to do with its 


A man dreamed a crow 
perched on a stone; 
later it was found to be 
top-quality jade. 


beauty. It is merely to provide an object for 
barter and speculation. Sometimes cuts are made 
in the “skin,” but these are never more than 
surface grazes which often confuse the buyer. 
Jade is patchy stuff. In a whole mass of rubbish, 
there may be one good bit; if this happens to be 
exactly where the graze is made, the price of the 
stone will rocket. | once saw a stone sold for four 
kyats which was later found to have enough 
solid green at its core to fetch ten thousand 
kyats. Since the present rate of exchange works 
out at 4.70 kyats to the dollar, the profit was 
$2126.81. 

“It is sad,” a local miner remarked, “to open 
the stone you have bought and find nothing; but 
it is even worse when one you have sold later 
turns out to be good.” 

The king’s grandson agreed with that. A little 
while back he heard of a chance to buy up a big 
lump of jade rumored to be very good. He got 
together seventy-five thousand kyats, and two 
friends staked the rest of the money. “But they 
were sane,” he said, “and withdrew before it was 
too late. Without them I couldn’t buy the big 
rock, but since I had my seventy-five thousand | 
thought I’d start buying something anyhow.” 
The rock was bought by the Burmese government 
for three hundred thousand kyats and it is still 
lying unopened in Rangoon. Some say it’s no 
good but I wouldn’t know. With his seventy-five 
thousand Edward bought and resold other un- 
opened boulders; he lost nearly all his money, 
then he ran lucky and doubled it, then he went 
down again and then up. And so it goes. 

“People have got to be crazy to start in this 
business,” he said. “Imagine. Only about one 
stone in ten thousand is really good, yet about six 
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thousand stones are bought every year 
for good money. I tell you it’s mad. 
“Of course,” he went on, “there’s al- 
ways the hope that the one you’ve 
bought turns out to be the good one. 
And if it doesn’t, there may still be 
enough passable stuff in the rest to 
make up for it. But your best chance 
is to try to resell what you’ve bought 
at a profit while the stones are still un- 


opened—trying to sell the risk to the 
next man, in fact.” 

There was an industrial economist 
from Texas, Dr. Glen Parker, sitting 
with us, and he was looking worried. 

“Listen,” he said. “Jade is potential 
capital. When this rough jade leaves 
the country unopened it means no one 
knows how much capital is going out. 
It’s no way to run an industry.” 


Edward nodded gravely. “‘You’re ab- 
solutely right,” he said, “but it is a 
very good way to run a game.” 

Doctor Parker knows an enormous 
amount about precious stones and he 
told me all about jade. Its real name 
is jadeite. Although it is also found in 
Yunnan, South America and Tibet and 
in small quantities in the United States, 
the best quality comes from Burma. Its 
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value wasn’t discovered until the 
middle of the 18th Century.. Before 
that jade ornaments were carved 
from nephrite, which is softer. 

China has always been the biggest 
jade buyer, but today Hong Kong is 
the world center of the retail trade. 
Jade’s beauty makes it valuable 
everywhere, but something extra in 
its cool shadows gives it a special 
importance. In Mexico, a jade knife 
was once used to perform human 
sacrifices. In New Caledonia, jade is 
the symbol of a chief’s authority. 
Fathers in the Loyalty Islands barter 
their daughters for jade. In Great 
Britain, women used to wear jade 
belts to cure rectal stones. Both Lord 
Roseberry and Lord Rothschild car- 
ried jade amulets when their respec- 
tive horses won the Epsom Derby. 
The Maoris in New Zealand won’t 
let females approach jade cutters. 

The Chinese believe jade embodies 
the five cardinal virtues—charity, 
modesty, courage, justice and wis- 
dom; and that it brings health, 
children, victory, power, and arrests 
the decay of the body. Ah Phan, a 
Chinese merchant in Mogaung, a 
jade-trading town near Hpakant, 
told me that jade powdered down 
and brewed in a copper vessel will 
make a tea that purifies the blood, 
strengthens the muscles and calms 
the mind. Taken regularly, it will 
make you impervious to heat, cold, 
hunger, thirst and lust. The Chinese 
say jade is the solidified essence of 
pure mountain water and that a 
jade cup cracks at the touch of 
poison. If a lump of jade is thrown 
into cold water it will bring mist and 
snow. If a person tells lies in the 
presence of jade, the surface of the 
stone will become clouded. ‘That is 
why so many traders prefer to keep 
the jade in its skin while they bar- 
gain,” Ah Phan said solemnly. 

In the Island of the Blest a foun- 
tain of jade wine is said to play for- 
ever over jade rocks. Chinese em- 
perors used to speak to heaven 
through pierced disks of white jade. 
Deep inside the stone, I was told, 
resides the vital male principle called 
yang and so jade can return life to 
the dead. I suppose that’s why it’s 
used to weight burial robes and why 
sometimes a jade stone will be placed 
in a corpse’s mouth. Apparently, 
too, it’s the one jewel too strong for 
Communism. Even the Communist 
officials, | was told, carry jade. Ah 
Phan says that if you stroke jade, its 
cool touch clears your thoughts. He 
was pleased to see that I always did 
stroke it when I got the chance. For 
good measure, he gave me a pebble 
of pink jade to use as a thought 
promoter. 

In China jade is thought to hold 
the spirit of its owner in safekeeping. 
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Doctor Parker told me a story about 
this. Once there was a young jade 
cutter who loved a rich man’s daugh- 
ter. As her father wouldn’t let them 
marry, they were forced to run away 
and live on what the young man 
could earn. This was difficult be- 
cause he dared not cut any more 
jade. A cutter’s work is as distinc- 
tive as the work of any other artist, 
and the couple feared that the girl’s 
father would trace them through her 
lover’s pieces. One day the girl fell 
ill. Her lover, knowing only medi- 
cines and expensive food could save 
her, carved a jade goddess and sold 
it toa merchant who promised never 
to tell where he had got it. One day 
the merchant came to the town 
where the girl’s father lived, and 
showed him the goddess. The old 
man, a knowing collector, immedi- 
ately recognized the style of carving, 
and refused to buy the statue until 
told where it had been carved. The 
merchant hated to lose a sale, so he 
revealed the lovers’ hiding place. 
Then the girl’s father swept down 
on the pair, had the young man 
killed and took his daughter home. 
There she saw the goddess. 

Now the old man really loved his 
child and to comfort her he let her 
have the figure—it was all she had 
left of her foolish love. But late that 
night the girl took the goddess and 
ran away to the town where she had 
been so happy with her lover. With 
her delicate nails she dug away the 
earth from her lover’s grave and 
threw herself down beside him. Next 
to them, the jade goddess lay for- 
gotten. But as the moon rose a pale 
mist curled from the statue and 
hovered over the young man’s 
body—it was his spirit which had 
taken refuge in the cold green jade. 
It passed through his lips and soon 
his heart warmed and began to 
pump the blood back through his 
veins. His lungs opened to take in 
air. He lived again. 

The old man, hearing of this 
miracle, took his daughter and her 
lover into his home, where they 
lightened his old age. And the jade 
goddess was given as an offering of 
thanks to a temple where to this day 
it shines like a green lamp to com- 
fort all true lovers. 


At Hpakant, the mines of the 
license holders are separated from 
one another by ropes, and in front 
are bamboo boxes on stilts, each 
with offerings of flowers and jars of 
water. 

These are the nat houses. The nats 
are the spirits of trees, water, moun- 
tains, mines and practically every- 
thing else in Burma, and these lit- 
tle houses are the shrines built to 

Continued on Page 31 
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them. Whoever wishes to take a 
treasure from the earth must woo 
its guardian nat. You cannot find 
jade at all unless its nat permits. 
The pits are hollows dug in the 
hillsides, and below the red earth 
the stones are jumbled together in a 
clumsy mosaic. Hpakant doesn’t 
have what is called deposit jade. 
This means the deposit is somewhere 
higher up in the jungle, but the 
boulders have broken away and 
worked their way down through the 
earth. The boulders are sometimes 
found to be of the best Imperial. 
U Than Daing, a miner who was my 
guide for a day, said a man could 
make a steady living where there’s 
a jade deposit, as there is above 
Hpakant, but could never hope to 
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make a fortune. As there’s always a 
chance of making a killing at Hpa- 
kant, that’s where he prefers to be. 

To make a fortune in jade you 
obviously have to be lucky as well 
as experienced. Also, you’ve got to 
have a “feel” about the stones. I 
had heard stories of dreams which 
made miners’ fortunes. 

One man dreamed that a crow 
had perched on a stone which turned 
into gold. He bought the stone and 
it was found to be top quality. An- 
other dreamed of green parrots cir- 
cling over a piece of land. He got 
a license to mine there and it yielded 
very successfully. 

By this time, I was so fascinated 
to think that any one of these stones 
might hold a fortune that I was see- 
ing jade everywhere. The miners 
laughed and gave me pebbles. “*Pretty 
little bits of rubbish,” Doctor Parker 
said, but he pocketed a couple of 
bits of red jade for specimens. 
Brightly colored stones lay about 
everywhere; even the stream, the 
Uru Kha, swirled with gold dust. A 
little way downstream, an old man 
happily worked away by himself. He 
hadn’t a license, but he sifted the 
earth with a bamboo sieve and col- 
lected enough Christmassy looking 
gold dust to make a few kyats every 
night. 

Not all the miners were so happy. 
One workman, half-Chinese, half- 
Burmese, was depressed. Once he 
had found a stone which was later 


sold for three hundred thousand kyats— 
his share was half. He took his profit 
in cash, but on his way home a bandit 
robbed him of everything. “‘Of course, 
if the bandit was a friend it would 
be cheaper to split the profit with 
him than pay income tax,” a wicked 
character whispered to me. I don’t be- 
lieve that’s what happened at all, be- 
cause the man looked so discouraged. 


But no one in the jade business ever 
seems to believe anyone else. 

Later, Doctor Parker tried to buy a 
stone from the king’s grandson, who 
had just bought a boulder for a hun- 
dred kyats. The king’s grandson was 
glumly prophesying he wouldn’t be 
able to get back half that amount. 

“Yes, you will,” said Doctor Parker 
promptly. “I'll give five hundred for it.” 


“You would?” said the king’s grand 
son. “You really think that it might b 
that good?” 

“Five hundred right now,” said Doc- 
tor Parker. 

The king’s grandson grinned. “Not 
taken,” he said. “Now I prefer to go 
gamble it at Hong Kong.” 

No, I shall never understand the jade 
business. THE END 
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Drifting Down the Brazos 


Autumn is the best time to explore this Texan river, 


with its haunting scenery and memories of bloody Comanche 


by John Graves 


@ Fall is usually the good time to go 
to the Brazos, in North Central 
Texas. Snakes and mosquitoes are 
torpid then, nights are cool and days 
blue and yellow and soft, and in au- 
tumn’s abundance the shooting and 
fishing are both likely to be good. 
Scores of birds pause in migration 
before the later northers push many 
of them farther south. Men and 
women are scarce. Most autumns, 
the river is low from the long dry 
summer and from time to time you 
have to lead or drag your boat 
through trickling shallows from one 
pool to another long twisted pool 
below. October is the good month, 
in a normal year, though some peo- 
ple doubt that normality exists in 
Southwestern weather. 

It didn’t that year. In October 
rain fell all month long. But with 
luck November can be good, and I 
needed to say good-by to the stretch 
of the river I'd always known, the 
hundred and seventy miles of it that 
wind from the Possum Kingdom 
Dam between the low rough moun- 
tains of the Palo Pinto country, into 
sandy peanut and post-oak land, 
and end in the limestone hills above 
Lake Whitney. Few highways cross 
that stretch; it is harsh country for 
the most part, and even to get into 
it is work. The river’s shoals shear 
propeller pins, and quicksands or 
whirlpools occasionally swallow 
folks down, so that generally visitors 
go to the lakes, leaving the Brazos 
to the hard-bitten countrymen scat- 
tered along it and to those others of 
us for whom it has some sort of 
meaning. For the most part it runs 
wild and neglected, and when you 
paddle along it the things you see 
are much the same things the Co- 
manches and the Kiowas used to 
see, riding ponies down it a hundred 
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years ago to raid the new settlements 
in its valley. 

Five new lakes were scheduled for 
impoundment along that stretch. In 
booming Texas, where floods and 
droughts alternate, electrical power 
and flood control and moisture con- 
servation and water skiing are praise- 
worthy matters; we river-minded 
ones cannot say much against dams, 
nor do we usually. But I had been 
living out of the state, and knew 
that it might be years before | came 
home again with time enough on my 
hands to make a last float-trip 
along the Brazos. I wanted to do it 
before what I and the Comanches 
and Old Man Charlie Goodnight 
had known ended up under all the 
big outboards. 


Below the dam, the river cuts be- 
neath high sandstone cliffs, yellow- 
gray and red and stratified like laid 
brick, with dark cedar along the top. 
But on the gray afternoon when I 
started out, I had to take the yellow 
and red for granted, remembering 
them from times of sunshine. Stand- 
ing at the low bridge, | doubted the 
dark sky, and the bite of the wind 
and its ruffle on the water, and under 
that grayness the swollen rapids 
below looked dangerous. 

A friend named Hale had brought 
me out. We had grown up together, 
hunting and fishing and poking into 
places where we didn’t belong. Until 
business got in the way he had been 
planning to come with me. 

“Call from Route One Eighty,” 
he said. “I'll drive out.” 

“Pll call. You won’t come,” I 
said. 

Collaring my pup to keep him 
from scrambling ashore, I pushed 
off into the rapids. The current car- 
ried me smoothly the mile and a 
half down to the sharp turn of the 
Flint Bend, and around it under the 
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cliffs. Sandpipers flushed, and a king- 
fisher and a great blue heron, and 
chickadees buzzed in the brush. By 
the time I pulled out below a nar- 
row flat that lay between the river 
and a mountain, the wind carried 
flecks of cold rain. I set up the tent 
under a mesquite, threw my bedroll 
in it, chopped dead limbs into fire- 
wood, and then carried up the gun 
and the rods and the boxes and 
sacks from the boat. 

As evening’s light failed, the wind 
dropped. The rain kept on, a steady 
soft autumn drizzle. But the fire was 
roaring between two sandstone 
blocks, with a potato in it, and I sat 
smoking a cigarette in the tent, sa- 
voring aloneness. I would have liked 
to have Hale along, but not many 
other people I knew. 

The pup, a six-month-old dachs- 
hund, edged against me. Even after 
he was grown he wouldn’t be a very 
practical dog, but he was com- 
pany—more concrete, maybe, than 
memories and feelings. 

“Passenger, you watch,” I told 
him. “It’s going to be a good trip.” 

In the firelight he registered dis- 
belief. 


It rained for three nights and in- 
termittently during the days. I knew 
that if it kept up Id finally get so 
soggy I'd have to pull out at one of 
the bridges below and telephone for 
a ride, quitting for the year. But 
meanwhile I inched along, letting 
the days’ journeys find their own 
length. When the wood got too wet, 
I cooked on a little alcohol stove, 
and in the mornings lay under can- 
vas until the rain let up. We made 
only five or six miles a day, but the 
sandstone mountains are good coun- 
try, and even with damp feet there 
were things to see—rotten log cor- 
rals and the nostalgic ruins of 

Continued on Page 34 
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Our photo shows the Triumph TR-3’s 100 horses in action with some 
really older models at a Southern California ranch. 


You'll find the horses neatly packaged under the hood of a TR-3 are 
equally at home west of Laramie or Long Island. 


They’re thoroughbreds—took first in class in practically every Euro- 
pean Rally during the past five years. But they’re not fussy. They 
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rue Six reasons why the TR-3 is your best sports car buy: 


1. DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on front wheels for maximum 
braking efficiency; will not fade; won’t grab or lock; not affected by water. 
2.1991 cc. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; overhead valves; aluminum rocker 
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how active they are. You can count on up to 35 miles per gallon. 
Best of all, they’re domesticated. The TR-3 does what you want to 
do. Or what your wife wants to do, if she happens to be driving. 

It adds up to performance (i.e. Fun!) that would cost you at least 
$500 more in any other comparable sports car on the road today. 


Now’s the time for 
TR-3 


Triumph. Why wait? 
ONLY 62675 


4.FRAME: Rigid “X” type; for stability; fully rust-proofed Sheffield steel: 
5.HAND BRAKE: Racing type; has quick release ‘“‘throw-off” action. 

6. RACING CLUTCH: Heavy duty; tough woven lining insures longer life. 
OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, hard top, rear seat, wire wheels, tonneau 
cover, windscreen washer, white walls and others (ask your dealer). 
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Continued from Page 32 
cabins, hillside sumac, frost-red, 


above old fields choked with briars 
and oak brush where cardinals and 
titmice and towhees and a dozen 
other kinds of birds fed. . . . I pad- 
died a half mile up Ioni Creek one 
foggy morning for a last look at the 
crossing where, one day in 1873, 
young Jesse Veale’s horse went to 
bucking instead of running when the 
Comanches jumped Jesse and a 
friend. They found him later sitting, 
dead but unscalped, against a double 
elm tree with Indian blood on the 
ground around him, and there was a 
fine fight on cedar-shrouded Craw- 
ford Mountain across the creek. 
For twenty years or so of the last 
century that section of the Brazos 
was frontier, so that hardly a twist 
in it or a hill along its shores does 
not have some old bloodiness at- 
tached to it. In my childhood 
wrinkled women still lived who re- 
membered how the owl cries and 
turkey gobbles had sounded in the 
moonlit nights of the raids, and who 


had seen Indians eating roasted 
horses beside trails in the cedar 
brakes, 


I passed Eagle Creek, with huge 
rocks fallen into the river and the 
big oaks gone red and the ashes yel- 
low under the cliff, and Kyle Moun- 
Boy 
fall, and 


ranch, 
deserted Dalton 
Bend above the country where Par- 


the Scout 


now 


tain with 


in 


son Slaughter preached and fought 
and founded a range dynasty. The 
cottonwoods were golden but the 
willows still green, and there were 
deer and and 


herons yelling their protest in the 


tracks coon signs 
dawn when the owls left off, skunks 
and possums, woodpeckers and 
sparrows, doves by the hundreds, 
wild-calling canyon wrens in the 
rocks, Carolinas, Bewicks. .. . One 
afternoon a bald eagle flew past me 
upstream and lit in a dead tree, a 
rare clean sight. 

But we got damper day by day, 
shivering at night even with a fire. 
The likely bet, it seemed, was that 
the good-by trip would be short. 

Except that suddenly, one noon, 
while we were drifting in the flat, 
even-flowing stretch that bears down 
on the Dark Valley bridge, a big 
southwest wind swept up and cleaned 
the sky, and when the last cloud 
tatters dropped north of the sun 
they left that blue that you never see 
at other times of year, and the coun- 
try lay washed, bright with two 
dozen shades of green and frost- 
bitten leaves. 

Grateful, | shot the big twisted 
rapids under the bridge and stopped 
on a gravel bar a mile below to make 
a sandwich and coffee, and to watch 
the sun-revived passenger dig great 
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soggy holes, yelping down them after 
imaginary badgers. Across the way, a 
gap showed in the cottonwoods where 
Elm Creek comes to the river from a 
hollow called the Indian Hole. Here, in 
1858, an inoffensive old type named 
Choctaw Tom and his ragged followers 
found out what a bitter thing it was to 
be red men. Unwarlike Indians, most 
of them scraps of tribes who had ‘fled 


there as white men advanced in the east 
and the south, lived all along that piece 
of the Brazos when settlers first came 
in the 1850’s. Innocuously, they raised 
pumpkins and squash and corn in the 
bends and the valleys, but land-hungry 
frontiersmen did not differentiate much 
between them and the nomadic, deadly, 
thieving Comanches and Kiowas. Choc- 
taw Tom’s little party was unlucky 


enough to camp in the path of a 
bloody-eyed bunch who rode out under 
a bravo named Garland, to avenge 
horse thefts. Garland hit them at dawn 
while they slept, shooting women and 
children along with the decrepit braves. 
Later he said, ““We have opened the ball, 
and others can dance to the music.” 
Others did. The fierce nomads piled 
into the uproar with satisfaction, and 
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shortly all Indians of whatever breed 
were marched across the Red River 
and planted in Oklahoma. But the Co- 
manches and Kiowas kept raiding 
along the Texas frontier for fifteen or 
more bitter years, and practically froze 
it on one line during the Civil War and 
Reconstruction. 

That antique violence, though, 
seemed to have little to do with a drift- 


ing, sparkling, sunlit afternoon be- 
tween the mountains, past Little Kee- 
chi Creek and the Harris Bend, and 
down the slick fast water into Post Oak 
where redbirds sang from both shores. 
Running too late in the bright evening, 
I made a hasty camp among sand burrs; 
they stuck fast to the passenger and he 
went in the tent and sulked, picking 
them off onto my bedding. 





The good weather held. I saw deer in 
the mornings, tame now before the big 
rifles had begun to crack; they stood 
drinking and watched the canoe float 
down toward them with only curiosity 
until they caught my smell and flagged 
away into the brush. Poking, I found 
the tumbled sandstone foundation of 
the cabin old Henry Welty rode away 
from one evening, to look for his milk 
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calves, and never came back to 
alive; and on a high flat east of the 
mouth of Big Keechi, where the Old 
Painted Campground lies, I dug the 
toe of my boot into the midden of 
Indian centuries and kicked up flint 
chips and potsherds and _hearth- 
stones. 

Up Big Keechi, Mr. Charlie 
Goodnight grazed his herds in the 
1850’s and °60’s before he headed 
farther west to become one of the 
legendary cattlemen of the high 
plains. He was a tough and honor- 
able man in tough, not usually hon- 
orable times, though old people still 
say he took credit for blazing cattle 
trails his partner Oliver Loving had 
explored before him. But the Co- 
manches got Loving on the Pecos, 
and Mr. Charlie lived to spin stories. 
The Indians called him “Buenas 
Noches.” He lived a long time, and 
at ninety-one married a second wife 
in her twenties. 

The trip had found its shape; I 
eased into the rhythm of paddling 
and making camp and breaking it, 
cooking and cleaning up, grubbing 
about at Indian sites and the scenes 
of old murders, field-glassing ani- 
mals and mountains and birds, see- 
ing no one for days on end. At the 
Highway 180 bridge, to call Hale, | 
hitchhiked to a crossroads store 
labeled, like all its ilk in our coun- 
try, SER STA GRO, and found that | 
had so adjusted to being alone that 
automobiles and people had ac- 
quired strangeness. I felt shy, and 
unwilling to deal with them. 

Hale was still ensnarled. I told 
him he’d be sorry he hadn’t come, 
later. 

He said he already was. 

I told him a yellow catfish that 
had looked to weigh forty pounds 
had nearly torn the paddle out of 
my hands that morning, feeding in 
a fast clear chute. Though they run 
twice that big in the Brazos some- 
times, few are caught on hooks. 
Some are wrestled ashore by the 
“ograbblers,” sturdy rural sportsmen 
who tread water while they probe 
the recesses of the undercut banks 
with their hands, disregarding water 
moccasins and game wardens and 
other dangers. Others succumb to 
the magnetos of the less sporting 
“telephoners,”” who crank electricity 
into the still, deep pools. 

Four hundred creaking, whistling 
sandhill cranes in a flock flapped in 
ahead of a high norther that caught 
us in the Village Bend and brought 
fine loud thunderstorms all night 
long. Geese, too, were flying high 
toward the south in the hard-frosted 
clear morning that followed. 


Looming over the outer edge of a 


bend called Poke Stalk is a line of 
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high bluffs where the mountain coun- 
try falls abruptly away to farming land. 
I camped beneath them at a spot where, 
in an October years before, Hale and I 
had stopped and eaten fat bluebills out 
of season. This night, when ducks 
would have been legal if I'd had any, I 
ate chipped beef and brown rice and 
slept hard with screech owls, rare now 
after the big drought years, quavering 


in the flats across the river. In the glass- 
clear early morning the rancher who 
owned that land came picking his way 
among the boulders of the shore, and 
after I'd convinced him that my pur- 
pose was not to poach deer, he had 
coffee with me and we talked. He was 
one of the quiet, tough, unprofane peo- 
ple that this country still produces oc- 
casionally, close in type to the best of 
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the old ones; he told me of Indian 
corn-pounding holes along a high 
ledge, and a field with arrowheads 
and metates, and animals he’d 
watched, and a cave where he’d once 
let a hermit live for five years, bring- 
ing him coffee and flour and beans. 
He said he'd always thought he’d 
like to do some floating himself. 

“Come on,” I said. 

“Dang if I wouldn’t,” he said, 
smiling, but then shook his head and 
went on along the bank. After eat- 
ing a little catfish from the night’s 
throwline and scraping off three 
days’ whiskers, | climbed to the 
hermit hole, a snug retreat beneath 
a boulder, its floor littered with 
goat droppings, its blackened domed 
ceiling high enough to stand under. 
Outside in the live oaks titmice were 
whistling peter-peter-peter and down 
the hill the river sparkled blue, and I 
found myself thinking that you 
wouldn't have to be a totally queer 
old devil, at that, to want to live in 
such a place for five years, or a life- 
time. Out that way, you seem to get 
a kind of inside understanding of 
such loners. Solitude in the country 
is not the only solitude, but it is 
pure—certain, physical—and you 
do not miss the elbows of your fel- 
lows in your ribs, or their shod feet 
on your corns. Among men, you 
listen for the pulse of the race; alone, 
for the pulse of being. I think it is 
good to have listened for both, to 
have sung loud in beer halls and to 
have stirred the coals of a fire miles 
from any man.... 

I clambered beyond the boulder 
up ledges, hoisting the pup at spots, 
to the top of the bluff. It is a fine 
place. People drive out to it from 
Mineral Wells for picnics, and it un- 
doubtedly had a good name once 
before some dullard tagged it In- 
spiration Point. Violent, obscure 
history piles up as you look off over 
the lowlands there; your eye can 
trace fifteen miles or so of the river’s 
course as it meanders, slower and 
flattened over sand, between tall 
bright trees. 

Two miles below the bluff the 
Texas & Pacific main line crosses to 
Brazos town, and a mile down from 
that, by the mouth of Palo Pinto 
Creek, is the Highway 281 bridge. 
Bigfoot Wallace came there in 1837 
with a wilderness surveying party ; he 
got lost, and claimed to have been 
captured and adopted by Coman- 
ches. After the creek the river loops 
back north, making the great Christ- 
mas-stocking shape of the Dobbs 
Valley Bend, named for old Chesley 
Dobbs who ranched there till his luck 
ran out and the Indians got his long 
hair, even though his pony was fast. 
Where the Brazos breaks south still 
again in the Littlefield Bend, Rock 
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Creek comes in, a main avenue for 
depredations into the low country. 
Dozens of people died up Rock 
Creek, but maybe Mrs. Sherman’s 
story will suffice to give the tone of 
that warfare. 

The Shermans were at dinner 
when a big Comanche war party 
rode up to the cabin and drove them 
out and made the husband and chil- 
dren move on. Having neither a gun 
nor, evidently, any business being 
on a frontier, Sherman went. In the 
yard several Comanches raped Mrs. 
Sherman while others sacked the 
house and ripped open featherbeds. 
They shoved arrows and lances be- 
tween her ribs, and to free her scalp 
a celebrant on a horse grabbed her 
hair and galloped about the door- 
yard, dragging her on the ground. 
The scalp still held, so finally the 
biggest of them had to stand on her 
shoulders as she lay on the ground, 
still conscious, and peel it off by 
main force. She lived for three days, 
raving cryptically about “that big 
old red-headed Indian.” 

They were good haters, the Co- 
manches. So were the whites. That 
foray set off a pursuit far out on the 
plains by Sul Ross with a party of 
rangers who smote the tribesmen 
hip and thigh at the Pease River, 
and took back Cynthia Ann Parker 
after her twenty-four years among 
them. But not before the Wanderers 
had bred a boy from her, Quanah, 
who was to be one of the great chiefs 
in the last years of the fight. In those 
last years they fought as hard and 
hatingly as they ever had, so hard 
that few of them survived. In 1875, 
about 1600 Comanches were alive, 
abject Government wards, where 
brief years before ten thousand had 
warred and hunted. 

A man from the region who has 
soaked in those tales runs a danger 
of overestimating their importance. 
They are fading now. Boosters in 
compulsory beards stage small- 
town centennials and resurrect the 
old bloodshed in pamphlets and 
pageants that mirror the West of the 
movies and television, and its 
rough-edged reality grows dimmer 
each year. As, perhaps, it should. 


There was an island, three quar- 
ters of a mile long and a hundred 
and fifty yards wide, shaped like an 
attenuated teardrop or the cross 
section of an airplane’s wing. It was 
built up of the variegated Brazos 
chert gravel which, when wet and 
shining, looks like the jewels in a 
storybook treasure chest, and its 
top was padded with white sand and 
bordered with big willows and small 
cottonwoods. 

Liking it, I stopped there for two 
nights. Bream had stopped hitting 


until spring, nor was I able to raise any 
bass, but my throwline in the narrow 
deep channel had catfish on it both 
mornings, and that first evening while 
I was casting from the beach four Can- 
ada geese came over low, calling. After 
I'd watched them out of sight, a clamor 
rose at the head of the island, and when 
I crossed up through willows to look, 
at least two hundred more of the 


honkers took off screaming from the 
sand bar at the end of the bare plain. 

I watched them come back, and at 
dark went to the tent and ate Lima 
beans and roasted squirrel. It would 
have been easy enough on that moon- 
less night to ease up and shoot one of 
the big birds. But I was years past being 
tempted by that kind of dirtiness, and 
didn’t think I needed anything so big 


as a goose. Someone else’s conscience 
was less strict, or maybe his need was 
greater; while I sat drinking coffee and 
staring into a good drift-oak fire, a shot 
sounded far off down the river and a 
minute later geese were calling con- 
fusedly in the sky. 

A frosted morning on a river is a 
special privilege. So are a first cup of 
coffee, and a pipe, and the feel and 
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smell of fire. That morning I was up be- 
fore dawn to build a blaze from the 
night's coals against a big log, and heard 
the gentle voices of the horned owl stop 
and the geese calling as they rose with 
the first light to go to pastures and pea- 
nut fields, and the whistles of a night- 


flushed covey of bobwhites in a field 
atop the dirt riverbank, and listened to 
the whisper of frozen willow leaves as 
they began to fall with the touch of the 
sun. Those things are a part of that other 
pulse that the loners hear. . . . 

It was a day for rearranging and for 


resting, for sun and sand and lazy bird- 
song and maybe thumbing a book in the 
hope of learning, finally, the differences 
between certain small streaked finches. 
When the sun had risen high enough I 
bathed in the frigid channel, washed 
clothes, scrubbed out the canoe, gath- 
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ered wood, aired bedding, 
sharpened an ax, lounged, 
threw sticks for the pup: the 
day soon went. 

In late afternoon while I sat 
astraddle the bow of the canoe 
on the beach, putting new line 
on a spinning reel, three honk- 
ers came flying up the river 
slowly, low searchers like those 
first ones of the evening before. 
The gun was at hand. Even 
though they veered as I reached 
for it, they still passed close 
and it needed only a three-foot 
lead on the front one’s head to 
bring him splashing heavily 
into the channel. I trotted 
downstream abreast of him as 
he drifted and finally teased 
him ashore with a dead limb, 
and in his warm weight felt the 
old regret without much of the 
balancing excitement there had 
once been. But in the evening 
the two big slabs of breast 
hissed beautifully in foil on 
the embers; | hung them up 
afterward for a time in the 
sweet smoke of some drift 
black walnut, and the side that 
I couldn’t eat that night lasted 
three days and made fine sand- 
wiches at noon, tucked inside 
chunks of biscuit bread. 

In the night dishes rattled. I 
shot the flashlight’s beam out 
the tent front and a sage- 
masked coon stared at me, in- 
dignant. The passenger, full of 
half-roasted goose drumsticks 
and organs, refused to be 
roused into the cold air and 
burrowed into his blanket, not 
a practical dog and not 
ashamed of it either. 


There was an old man too. 
He farmed beside the river in 
Parker County and read the 
Bible after a hard life of living 
by its rules, and I stayed with 
him for a night and a day and 
another night while it snowed. 
Together we pondered the 
state of man (parlous) and the 
intricate lore of the upper- 
middle Brazos. The day after 
that I argued Hale away from 
wife and business by promis- 
ing to have him at Dennis 
bridge by the next afternoon. 
But that night, after we'd made 
camp and had a drink and 
broiled steaks and talked, the 
wet snow set in again, piling 
up on his side of the tent dur- 
ing the night and making leaks 
down the length of his bed- 
roll. | got him to Dennis on 
time but half-frozen. It had 
begun to clear by then or I 
would have quit too. 











He said he always had ap- 
preciated a good practical joke. 
I said he was welcome. Never- 
theless, standing beside the 
car we'd left by the rusty cot- 
ton gin, he was wistful as he 
watched the canoe move off 
down river. The pup stuck his 
nose out from under the tarp 
and looked back at Hale until 
we passed around a turn. 


On down alone, then, drift- 
ing with the brown-swollen 
river through the low coun- 
try’s tangled bottoms. More 
clear cold weather, the white- 
throats suddenly in and whis- 
tling, hound packs and owls at 
night, cabins and battlefields 
and gullied wagon crossings, 
biscuit bread and beans and 
squirrels and catfish and an 
armadillo and finally a couple 
of mallards to roast. 

And there were, finally, five 
days of winding among the 
low limestone hills, from above 
Thorp Spring down the forty- 
five bridgeless miles below 
Granbury, past flat Comanche 
Peak into the lands where the 
moonshine whiskey still drips 
from copper worms. It is cedar 
and live-oak country for the 
most part, the dark foliage on 
the hills untouched by the 
winter change that during the 
time of my float had stripped 
the deciduous trees of the bot- 
tom. 

Like all limestone coun- 
try, it has a cleanness; day by 
day the river subsided from its 
brown spate, scouring itself 
clear in the sands, and the 
tributary streams of Hood 
County—Robinson and Stroud 
and Walnut and Falls creeks, 
and the others—ran crystal- 
line, jammed with bass that 
were gorging without caution 
on hickory shad, against the 
winter’s cold torpor. 

As I resumed my _ pad- 
dling down in the long bright 
afternoons, widgeons and mal- 
lards and teal and bluebills 
and pintails would swim out, 
not much alarmed, from the 
banks, and would keep on 
ahead of me downstream, ac- 
cumulating until at times I'd 
be herding maybe a hundred. 
Then a sunflash from my pad- 
dle or a rapids below or some 
other small spur would flush 
them scattering to the sky, and 
maybe a few would cut back 
to give mea shot, if | wanted it. 

Most often I didn’t. The 
sporting attitude has little ap- 
plication when you're only 


feeding yourself with a gun and a rod. 
A mallard or a brace of teal make a 
good supper and if I felt like eating 
ducks I usually had shot them by 
noon. Bass scrambled to hook them- 
selves on a quarter-ounce spoon with 
pork rind. Glutted on squirrels, fried or 





roasted or stewed, I let them play in the 
live oaks and wished them well. On 
Thanksgiving I camped at the mouth of 
Falls Creek and for supper, overdoing 
things a little because of the holiday, ate 
fish and beans and steamed brown rice 
and a roasted widgeon stuffed with 





prunes, and saw no reason to envy any- 
one in town. 

Carolina wrens and chickadees visited 
me there in the morning, and a Mexican 
woodpecker and a squirrel, and finally 
sixteen picnicking Campfire Girls, herded 
by parents and counselors who looked 
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The track is El Comandante. The drink is the 
Derby Daiquiri. Senor Mongil, the man in the 
white suit above, introduced us to both. 
golden drink. 
And quite easy to make. The secret: you must 


The Derby Daiquiri is a lovely 


use a light, light Puerto Rican rum—unlike any 
rum you have ever tasted. 
We never thought we'd find a drink as good 


as the regular daiquiri. But the Derby Daiquiri 
finished in a dead heat. See if you agree. 
Mix | oz. of orange juice, /2 02. of lime juice, 
a scant teaspoon of sugar, 142 ozs. of light 
Puerto Rican rum in a blender with | cup of 
crushed ice. Blend 10 seconds. Serve icy, in 
liquid state. (If you don’t have a blender, use 
shaker and ice cubes. )* 
p.S. For a free booklet of exciting Puerto Rican 
rum recipes, write Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. D-1, 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


*Original recipe by Mai-Kai Restaurant, Fort Lauderdale, Fla 





How we learned the secret of the Derby Daiquiri 


by Jerry and Anne Chase (who got the tip at El Comandante in Puerto Rico) 
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I gave her a bass off the stringer and 
backed her loud claim that she had 
caught it. 

One afternoon in the Mitchell Bend 
I dropped around a little turn and five 
green-winged teal were asleep in the 
sun on the caved-away slope of a sand- 
bank, just above the water. They sat 
squatted back on their tails, cinnamon 
heads down against white breasts. | 


sidewise at my two days’ beard. The 
girls romped with the passenger and fed 
him sick on sandwiches and candy, and 
one of them named Karen did not like 
me when she found out what I ate. She 
said. “Oh, you’re the reason there are 
only five ducks by the bridge now.” 

I said what ducks by what bridge? 

She said angrily, “You know. Oh, 


you... .” But she was friendlier when 
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Martini Men 
appreciate the 
identifiable 
excellence 
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oT imported 
BEEFEATER GIN 


UNEQUALLED SINCE 1820 + 94 PROOF « 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND CORPORATION, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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drifted almost on them, then rapped 
the side of the canoe. One by one 
they cameawake, comically, straight- 
ening their necks and staring, and 
took off in confusion. 

With a twinge, I swung the gun 
on the last one as he went, to 
fill out supper, but he was flying 
fast or maybe the twinge threw me 
off; I only speckled the water behind 
him with both barrels. 


More and more of the hermit feel 
comes into that kind of travel, after 
a time. You get it in the evenings by 
the fire and in the clear mornings, 
when your muscles have toned them- 
selves and the paddling and camp- 
ing have become routine. It is clean, 
and most people who go alone into 
the country for more than a few 
days must experience it—a feeling 
of balance, of rightness, a knowl- 
edge that you could go on forever 
were there river and time enough. 

But there never are, and the feel- 
ing is an illusion, anyhow, based 
most likely on a certainty that things 
end. 

Where I pulled out finally, three 
weeks below Possum Kingdom, a 
road goes down to the river past a 
shack with a sign saying “Min- 
nows” nailed slantingly to a big 
sycamore. | had seen it b:fore while 


driving around but had not stopped 
there. As I climbed the hill a bloated 
old man rose out of a cane chair 
under the sycamore and demanded 
to know what the hell I was up to. 

I told him. 

He said, discernibly rosy from 
white cedar-country whisky, that I 
looked like I might be able to read 
sign. and dragged me down to other 
sycamores where lovers, probably, 
had once cut their initials. He said 
they were Comanche treasure maps, 
if he could only read them. I said I 
wasn’t expert in such matters. Dis- 
gustedly, he said he could see that, 
now. 

It was a queer place, with 
springs flowing out of the hillside 
over humps of soft travertine, and 
voleanic rocks strewn about. He 
said they weren't volcanic. 

“Why not?” 

“Because, neighbor,” he said with 
patience, belching, “hit don’t say 
nothing in Scripture about no vol- 
canoes in the United States.” 


“Didn't you get lonesome?” 
someone’s wife asked in town. 

“Well...” I said, but thought 
then about the complications of try- 
ing to say no. 

“It wasn’t so bad,” I said. “I had 


a dog.” THE END 


















— Picture 
book route 


to or from 


CALIFORNIA 


VIA THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





See more of California .. . more 


along the way. Travel Great Northern’s 
incomparable EMPIRE BUILDER across 
the top of the nation. Enjoy Great Dome 
views of the glorious Rocky mountains in 
Montana. . 


. Puget Sound, the Olympic 
Mountains, Seattle! Fine connecting 
trains to Portland past Mt. Rainier. 





Then delight in the wondrous beauty of 
the Golden State. See Mt. Shasta, giant 
redwoods, mammoth dams, California’s 
fabulous cities. Go the carefree, scenic way. 



















P. G. HOLMES, Passenger Traffic Manager, | 

Dept. H-119, Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota | 
Please send details on travel to California via the | 
Pacific Northwest. | 
Name —_————_ | 
Address __-_ ne 
City__ = Zone | 
State _____ Phone | 
—— mall 
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N oO Vv E M B E R High = Low «Humidity 
Honolulu 83 67 73 
W be AT oa e Fe Kingston, Jamaica ees ee 
London 49 39 86 
i Los Angeles 74: S44 SS 
Madrid 54 40 65 
Mazatlan oy @ 75 
Mexico City 68 48 61 
Miami 83 70 79 
Montreal a. ae uae 
Nassau, Bahamas oo ft 79 
1s a guide for travelers, the alphabetical New Orleans 72 54 74 
listing below indicates November's aver- New York 5S «43. 6) 
age high and low temperature and hu- Nimes 59 43 72 
midity figures for key spots around the Orlando 81 62 80 
world. Foreign figures are long-term Paris , 
averages; U.S. figures are last year’s. Philadelphia 55 38 69 
Portland, Ore. st ow 68 
High Low Memidity Richmond 62 40 71 
Abilene, Kan. 60 35 62 Rio de Janeiro ‘ee 
Amarillo, Tex. 61 32 32 Rome 60 46 77 
Amsterdam 47 37 89 St. Petersburg, Fla. 81 66 77 
Asheville 61 39 51 Salt Lake City 50 28 66 
Atlanta 67 46 67 San Francisco 67 48 72 
Barbados 85 73 80 San Juan, P.R. es 71 & 
Berlin 44 34 89 Saratoga Springs 48 30 74 
Boston 54 39 64 Savannah 74 49 77 
Brisbane 83 64 60 Seattle 49 38 83 
Brussels 48 38 89 Stuttgart, Germany 44. 34 89 
Burlington, Vt. 46 30 67 Taxco 68 48 72 
Cairo 7e 6S CFP Tucson 71 44 47 
Caracas 77 60 84 Vancouver 48 38 84 
Charlotte Amalie, V. 85 73 81 Venice 51 42 83 | 

Chicago 50 33 69 Vienna 42 35 89 THE MOST SATISFYING CAR YOU EVER OWNED... the fabulous Fiat. Flattering to 

Denver 55 26 49 Washington, D.C. 58 42 64 your taste, with its smart Italian styling. gf to drive, with its ready response and eager per- 

Detroit $1 35 66 White Sulphur Springs, formance, its comfortable, spacious interior. Rewar ing to your sense of thrift, with its lasting con- 

: struction, minute cost of upkeep, fabulous economy. Up to 42 miles per gallon with the Series 600 sedan 

Edinburgh 46 38 85 W. Va. 66 31 58 (above). The Series 500-delivers up to 53! There are five series, seventeen models . . . sedans, sports 

Guatemala City 84 62 70 Winnipeg 30 16 77 cars, station wagons. Suggested price for the Fiat 600 above is $1398. at port of entry, New York, 

Hamilton, Bermuda 73 64 74 Yohohame 60 43 72 plus $ 25. make-ready charge. Hub caps shown are extra. See your Fiat dealer, or phone or write 

‘ FIAT MOTOR CO., INC., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. Longacre 5-7034... 

In Canada: FIAT MOTORS OF CANADA, 69 Bloor St. East, Toronto 5, Ontario... . FIAT 
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PERFUME YOUR PSYCHE-IT’S A WHOLE NEW WAY TO RELAX 


Imagine a bath oil that does more than smooth your body. It’s Prince harmonized to carry a bewitching fragrance that relaxes your mind. 
Matchabelli’s Abano, the perfumed bath oil that can do what the @ As Abano anoints your skin with its softening, silken balm, you 
Ancients knew fragrance could do—soothe the psyche. breathe in its intoxicating magic. You abandon your cares— feel 
@ Every drop of Abano is a blend of 15 exotic scents... all carefully refreshed, reborn—your psyche soothed ... your body smoothed. 


| $1.25—§ 16.50 plus tax 
| e ° ABANO Is also available In: Cologne Parfumée @ After Bath Cologne 
PERFUMED BATH OIL BY ly Spray Mist Cologne e Bubbling Bath Salts e Dusting Powder ® Soap 
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ALCOA SAILS THE CARIBBEAN 


Its nights are filled with the promise of 
romance—its days with exciting things 


to see and do. Night and day, the in- 


triguing Caribbean gives you golden 
moments to remember. And the relaxing 
way to see the Caribbean is on an Alcoa 
de luxe 16-day cruise. You sail in private 
yacht comfort to 6 colorful ports—com- 
bine the relaxation of casual life afloat 
with the excitement of trips ashore. Your 


ship is air-conditioned, and has the inti- 


mate atmosphere of a fine club, with 
luxurious accommodations for about 65 
passengers. Sailings from New Orleans 
every Saturday. Or you may prefer one 
of Alcoa’s 11-25 day cruises aboard a 
leisurely 12-passenger freighter or mod- 
ern ore ship. For details, see your travel 
agent; or write to Cruise Dept., Alcoa 
Steamship Company, Inc., 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4, New York. Or One 
Canal St., New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 
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PERSONAL REPORT RARELY 
THERE COMES 
A GREAT 
FRAGRANCE... 


ENGI AND: Visit to a Llouse of Horrors 


by Alex Atkinson 


@ | cannot count myself among those travelers who, having 
trod the springy turf of the South Downs and breathed all 
day the fine fresh air of Sussex, are filled at last with an ur- 
gent craving, as they drop down into some sun-mellowed 
hamlet, to look upon a mummified cat or a stuffed, four- 
legged duckling with two tails and three eyes. 

That such travelers exist | am not for a moment disposed 
to question. They watch the far, ceaseless, hardly perceptible 
movements of sheep upon some curve of the silent Downs, 
and they turn to one another and say: “How perfect it would 
be if now, to end our day, in that dreamy village just below, 
we should be able to see at close quarters the front foot of an 
Indian elephant made into a wastepaper basket, or the eggs 
of an actual dogfish preserved in a bottle! What more could a 
traveler ask on this incomparable English summer’s day?” 

For my own part, whenever I have spent a morning getting 
lost upon the Downs, or inaccurately reciting poetry in the 
sun-striped Sussex pine woods, I have arrived in the nearest 
village with no more extravagant wish than a couple of pints 
of good strong ale in a timbered pub, with crusty bread and 
a lump of cheese and a leisurely chat with some sunburned 
stranger about sheep-dip. If the front feet of Indian ele- 
phants made into wastepaper baskets have entered my mind 
at all, it has been but fleetingly: | have dismissed them, and 
it has been the same with the eggs of dogfish. 

I am able to report, however, that for those who feel dif- 
ferently about such things, Sussex has an answer: it is to be 
found (like that surrealist sewing machine on a dissecting 
table in the midst of the trackless desert) in the tiny village 
of Bramber, and it is called Potter’s Museum and Exhibition 
of Humorous Taxidermy. e 3 

Bramber, a place of no more than four hundred inhab- | N TI M AT E 
itants although in the distant past it sent two Members to 
Parliament, lies in the valley of the River Adur—a quiet, an- 
cient cluster of buildings (including a ruined castle) nestling 
under the western edge of the Downs. It was in this quaint 





—, .a fragrance 
and historic spot that a young man named Walter Potter, son 


At Potter's Museum and Exhibition of of the local innkeeper, finding himself no doubt at loose ends now cherished by smart 
— wyseapein oy we agnedl one afternoon in 1854, conceived the idea of illustrating the 
a chamber full of stuffed birds anc te 2 ‘ 5 P . ; 
story of Cock Robin by means of stuffed birds and beasts women as One of the world’s 
beasts, in attitudes : 
playful, monstrous and grisly. clad in appropriate costumes. As it turned out, this gruesome 
pe ; vejeuii an << imnimeaia 
DRAWING BY ARNOLD ROTH task occupied his leisure hours for seven long years, and to- seven great fragrances. 


day presents one of the most fascinating yet detestable tab- 
leaux it is possible to imagine. 

Encouraged by the success of the work (for it was placed 
on view and much admired), the young taxidermist settled 
down to the job in earnest, and spent nearly seventy years of 
his life building up the collection of incredible exhibits which 
now forms the main body of the Exhibition. He was entirely Ba Ly 


self-taught, and people in the district were pleased to keep 





him supplied with deceased mice, blackbirds, frogs, or any NEW YORK + LONDON + 
other creatures which might Continued on Page 46 
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AMERICAS MOST CAREFULLY BUILT CAR 


Come . . . meet excellence face 
to face 

In the showroom of the Imperial dealer in your 
town, there is a new motorcar. It is the most 
carefully built car now in American production. 
Its building and assembly require more individual 
hand-crafting than any other car. More concerted 


attention is given to its testing and inspection 





than in any other automotive plant in the nation. 
Many of its patiently won excellences are 
wonderfully apparent on first acquaintance: the 


faultless fit and finish of its coachwork ... the 
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taut, competent look of its lines 


... the precise 
tailoring with which fabrics are coaxed into an 
interior of wonderful luxury and spaciousness 
the broad, high doors which let you in and 

out easily ... the total impression of great dignity. 
But Imperial’s most impressive excellences are 
reserved for those who drive it. A virility and 
vividness you'd not suspect of a car this size. An 
eagerness, a maneuverability that make it seem a 
thousand pounds lighter than it weighs. A crisp, 
communicative steering system unlike that 
of any other fine car. A poised, level torsion bar 


suspension that damps out sway and pitch and 
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keeps rear wheels from wandering on fast turns. 
Six comforting inches of foam rubber on seat 
backs to cancel out fatigue on the longest trips. 
Optional swivel seats which turn automatically 
as the door opens so you enter and alight 
easily. Exclusive Auto-Pilot is available to mind 
your accelerator and warn you of speed limits. 


This car was designed to be admired . . . and 


the exclusive 
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THE IMPERIAL CUSTOM FOUR-DOOR SOUTHAMPTON 


its classic lines will please your eye most mightily. 
But Imperial was built to be driven... by a woman 
with a gentle touch . . . or by a man who has a 
taste for action. It responds to both with admira- 
ble competence and reassuring courtesy. 

We invite you to compare it, point for point, 
with other cars you've been accustomed to. 


PROUDEST ACHIEVEMENT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


IMPERIAL OF 1960 
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Continued from Page 43 
seem likely to appeal to his grisly imagi- 
nation. Theyalso, in accordance with the 
morbid-sentimental Victorian custom, 
prevailed upon him to stuff their own de- 
funct pets, so that the glassy-eyed little 
darlings might charm posterity from a 
niche in the front parlor. 

In 1880 Potter’s assortment of set 
pieces(which by this time included such 


grotesque fantasies as the Kittens’ Tea 
and Croquet Party, the Rabbits’ Village 
School and the Guinea Pigs’ Cricket 
Match, not to mention the Original 
Death and Burial of Cock Robin) was 
extensive enough to be called a Mu- 
seum. It was accordingly moved toa sep- 
arate building, where it has remained 
for nearly eighty years for the astonish- 
ment of wayfarers. 


Apart from the dismal and painstak- 
ingexamples of “humorous taxidermy,” 
the collection was enhanced from time 
to time by the addition of objects of acu- 
rious nature. The accumulation of these 
outlandish gewgaws seems to have been 
achieved in a determinedly haphazard 
fashion, so that at any moment the un- 
wary visitor might find himself almost 
simultaneously faced with such items as 
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Presenting the newest of the new... 


new Revere Ware 
Designers’ Group! Doesn’t it date all other cookware? 


New Revere Ware is thick tri-ply metai 
steel with a unique copper core. The copper spreads heat 


._/n cookware 


stainless 





The first to match the clean new lines you see every- 
where now in modern appliances, Designers’ Group is a 
revelation in styling. Andarevolution in cooking efficiency. 

It performs perfectly on any range—especially on the 
new controlled-heat units. The reasons? Flat bottoms, 
vertical sides, diameters closely matching heat units. 
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fast. The stainless steel gleams mirror-bright. 

See this wonderful new Revere Ware now. Clean, 
linear, compact and contemporary, Designers’ Group 
leaves the past far behind...and deserves a very special 
place of distinction in your kitchen. Made by Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated, Rome, New York. 


REVERE WARE 


COPPER CORE STAINLESS STEEL 


“Designers ‘Group 


NOW ON SALE AT FINE DEPARTMENT STORES 
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a Robin’s Nest in an old Kettle, the 
Skeleton of a Cat, an Iron Cross, 
2nd Class, a Chip from a Tree felled 
by Mr. Gladstone, a Full Bottle of 
Stout from Jamaica—Found after an 
Earthquake, or a Piece of the Great 
Wall of China. 

My own visit to the ghastly cham- 
ber was partly accidental (I had 
thought from a distance that it might 
offer Dainty Teas, and the pubs 
were shut), and partly expedient (it 
was threatening to rain). Having at 
length recovered from the shock of 
being confronted in the tiny en- 
trance hall (or anteroom) by the 
jawbone of an ass, a flintlock blun- 
derbuss, the skin of a water hog, a 
jockey’s weighing-in scales and a 
walking stick fashioned from the 
backbone of a shark, I hastily 
bought a catalogue and entered the 
museum proper. 

The place was hushed in the quiet 
of death. The door closed behind 
me, and I realized with a faint shiver 
of dread that I had no living thing 
for company. From the walls and 
from the ceiling there peered the 
stuffed remains of turtledoves, male 
gray wagtails, flying foxes, urchin 
fish, fieldfares, twites, Australian 
monitors, white rats with young, a 
Group of Canaries Killed by a Dog, 
yellow hammers, barn owls, blue- 
fronted Amazon parrots, beetles, 
fawns, hedgehogs, pike, salaman- 
ders, honey bears, centipedes, lo- 
custs—a whole horrid host of crea- 
tures from all quarters of the earth, 
each frozen forever in some pre- 
sumably characteristic attitude. I 
seemed to feel their glassy stares 
upon me as I walked with a kind of 
numb horror among the monstrous 
exhibits in globes upon the tables 
a kitten (so my catalogue informed 
me) with seven paws and two tails; 
two pigs joined together; a duck- 
ling with four legs, four wings, two 
tails and three eyes; and a white 
terrier, “‘about twelve centimeters 
long, which lived almost four years.” 

There hung faintly in the air an 
acrid, dusty, foxy, varnishy smell 
which I took to be the odor of taxi- 
dermy. I was uneasily aware of this 
malevolent emanation seeping 
through crevices in the glass cases: 
to my alarmed imagination it 
seemed to come from the breath of 
all those motionless rats playing 
dominoes or falling dead drunk 
from tiny chairs with pipes in their 
mouths. It leaked out from the 
abominable little world in which 
kittens of all colors stood on their 
hind legs, caught at a tense moment 
in a macabre game of croquet. It 
came, too, from the insanely staring 
guinea pigs blowing minute brass 
instruments while their companions 
stood about playing cricket; from 











the mourning birds at the burial 
of Cock Robin, walking in proces- 
sion past the fish with his dish full 
of blood and the owl with his spade 
at the freshly dug grave; and from 
that most repulsively charming of 
all Walter Potter’s “humorous” 
spectacles—the Kittens’ Wedding, 
with bride, groom, parents and 
guests (twenty of them, all told) 
standing upright before the kitten- 
vicar in dazzling finery, and all the 
rib-tickling details the old gentle- 
man’s skittish fancy could suggest. 

There was no escaping the smell, 
and it added to my revulsion as, 
sickened by these whimsical groups, 
I turned away to peer at things un- 
stuffed: a baked apple nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty years old, a wine bot- 
tle containing some Indian lizards, 
the Koran in manuscript, a church 
completely done in feathers and 
pins, or an engraving by Gustave 
Doré showing the Wandering Jew in 
the torments of Hell. 

It was while I was thus engaged in 
trying to blot out the memory of 
Potter’s playfully anthropomorphic 
pleasantries (his red squirrels loung- 








You Better 
| Watch Out 


(and maybe even shout) 


Santa Claus is coming to 
town! 

Believe it or not, it’s al- 
most time for the visit from 
the little man in the red suit. 
Now’s the time to shout “get 
your shopping done the easy 
way.” How? By ordering the 
year-round fun and reading 
pleasure of HOLIDAY gift 
subscriptions. 

Just $5 takes care of the 
first gift, with extra savings 
when you order two or more. 
And it’s so easy to order 
HOLIDAY. Just use the order 
form bound into this issue, or 
mail to the address below. 
We'll be glad to bill you 
later and we'll also announce 
each gift with a handsome 
card, hand-signed in your 
name. 





HOLIDAY GIFT PRICES 
1 l-yr. gift $5 
2 1-yr. gifts $8 
3 1-yr. gifts $11 
4 1-yr. gifts $14 
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ing about drinking wine and playing 
whist ina sumptuously furnished parlor, 
although mercifully not wearing tiny 
garments, reminded me of the worst ex- 
cesses of Walt Disney), that I happened 
to catch sight of the mummified cats. 
And it was this encounter that finally 
dissolved the fraying remnants of my 
sang-froid. They were found, these cats, 
stuck in an old chimney at the George 


Hotel, Henfield, a nearby village. They 
are thought to have been chased up by 
a dog and become wedged. They were 
evidently preserved by the smoke from 
subsequent fires, and they are arranged 
in the case ‘tas found in the chimney.” 
I am thankful that I shall never have 
to meet the man who brought them, 
probably in a closed cab at twilight on 
a night when witches were abroad, to 


Potter’s Muscum of Humorous Tax- 
dermy. I would not care for him. 

I suppose it is only fair to mention 
that as I was leaving, a little girl ofabout 
six came in and stood with her father be- 
forethecase containing the stuffed duck- 
ling with four legs, two tails and three 
eyes (one in the center of its forehead). 
I have seldom seen a child so entranced 
with joy. THE END 
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After all, the important distinction is in flavor. Very 
often it is one of the 20 Cordials by Cointreau that 
contributes the magic touch. Why not take a leaf from 


Pierrot’s book. There is one—“Gourmet’s Guide”. We 
will be happy to send you a copy with Pierrot’s compli- 
ments. In it are recipes for the food and drink shown 
here, plus 46 more. Voila... you are an expert! 
CORDIAL BY COINTREAU, 50 TO 80 PROOF, PF D AND 
jue BOTTLED BY COINTREAU LTD., PENNINGTON, N. J 
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HUDSON'S BAY 
Best Procu table 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 
 Distillec! Bloncledd and Bottled in teelland 


Budsons Bay Company 


COIMBURGH SCOTLANE 





BOB PROOF xen uarerere 4/5 QUART 








mPoetto &¥ 
Hudson's Bay Company Joe. 


NEW YORK. © 
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FROM THE HEART OF 
SCOTLAND'S WHISKY COUNTRY 


An elegant and classic scotch, so 
superb that for more than a cen- 
tury it was reserved only for 
officers of the Hudson's Bay 
Company — ‘the oldest trading 
company in the world. 


INCORPORATED 2nvp MAY 1670 


HUDSON'S BAY 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


86:8 PROOF 


BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


IMPORTED. BY HUDSON'S BAY 
COMPANY INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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FOREIGN BAZAAR 


Irish Sweater 
from Aran 


@ Across the mouth of Galway Bay on 
Ireland’s west coast stretch the Aran Islands, 
austere setting of J. M. Synge’s Riders to the 
Sea and Robert Flaherty’s Man of Aran. 
Here a race of self-sufficient Gaels fish the 
cold Atlantic, chip farms from the rocky hill- 
sides, make clothes at home from hides and 
fleece. Their boats are canvas-covered cur- 
rachs, and they dress in slipperlike pam- 
pooties, homespun pants, knitted tams and 
sweaters. 

A sweater is a point of fierce pride in the 
islands, for each family wears its own an- 
cestral pattern of intricately knit stitches. 
Diamonds, trellises, triangles and cables 
combine in dozens of designs, all different 
and all handsome. Travelers who have 
brought these sweaters back to America find 
them hardy companions for many kinds of 
outdoor life, from sitting in a duck blind to 
mountain climbing at 10,000 feet. Their 
clinging warmth withstands the coldest 
weather, their full, set-in raglan sleeves give 
room for action, and their bold good looks 
are appropriate and comment-provoking in 
even the most stylish ski lodges. 

In fact, HOLIDAY likes the Aran sweat- 
ers worn by several Gaelic staff members so 
much that we are making instructions avail- 
able for knitting them, in both men’s and 


women’s sizes. 





(Uf you would like knitting instructions for the Aran 
sweater, send stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
HOLIDAY Information Service, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., mentioning this item.) 
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The heavy pattern-stitched sweaters of the Aran Islands 


seem equally at home worn by a member 
of the HOLIDAY staff, Mary Elizabeth Hanley, 
(above) or by an island fisherman. 











PUT YOUR FOOT DOWN—AND LIVE! The new Austin Healey ‘3000’ is for those who 


love the feel of the sun and the wind. This car is alive. Put your foot down, and you'll thrill to your finger 





tips. It responds in a flash. Accelerates with surging power. Corners like a polo pony. Disc brakes for sure, 
straight-line stops. It’s the fabulous successor to the famous Austin Healey 100-Six which has dominated com- 
petition in its class. Top speed, a breathtaking 115 m.p.h. It’s built for the track, yet takes to pleasure 


driving beautifully. For as low as $3051 ?°*: (2 or 4 seater) 





A product of THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, LTD., makers of Austin Healey, Austin, MG, Magnette, Morris and Riley cars. Represented in United 
States by Hambro Automotive Corp., Dept. 21, 27 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. Sold and serviced in North America by over 1000 distributors and dealers 
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MEXICAN 
| JOURNEY 


by \\ right \lorris 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE 


“Why you come Mexico?” 

It seemed obvious enough until he asked me. Mexico had ev- 
erything and one came for ii. The spectacular vistas, the tropical 
beaches, the low hot country, the high cool country, the women of 
Guadalajara, the tequila of Jalisco, the bargains in leather, weav- 
ing and silver, the murals of Orozco and Rivera, the ruins of La 
Venta, Monte Alban and Mitla, the fear of death by taxi and 
bottled water, the unexamined idols behind undiscovered altars. 
For this and then something one comes to Mexico—but is it why 
one comes back’? 





| take a closer look at my inquisitor. He twirls his mustache 
and reveals his strong white teeth. Where have | seen him before? 
In the murals of Orozco and Rivera. He is that new citizen of the 
world, the Storm Trooper. 

“Why you come Mexico?” he repeats, and coming from him it 
is a good question. To find an answer to it is why I am back. It is 
this man’s pleasure to keep me waiting, and | remember my last 
Mexican journey. It began back in the Ozarks, when I dialed the 
car radio for news and weather. Continued on Page 52 


GUANAJUATO, 4 gem from Spanish-colonial days. Nestled in a gorge amid the 
bone-dry mountains of Central Mexico, 7000 feet above the sea, the town looks upward 
to the silver-mining village of La Valenciana and its imposing Church of San Caye- 
tano, one of the finest in the nation. Guanajuato draws more silver now from tourists 
than from the earth, though in its great days the mines supported a population of 
100,000—four times the present number. The ornate church, the stark landscape, 


the town which has been mellowing since 1554, all bespeak the diversity of Mexico. 
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Continued from Page 50 A gust of music swelled, blew 
in and out, then subsided, leaving a siltlike deposit of mari- 
achi on my mind. Three days later, at night, I crossed the Rio 
Grande ona pontoon bridge, the car lights rocking, the am- 
putated pylons of the flood-wrecked bridge looming over- 
head. An antique ruin? In the milky duskness of the moonlit 
nivht | could see that what remained of the modern bridge 

aken on the aspect of something very old. 

| did not know, then, that this was an old Mexican cus- 
tom. Perhaps the oldest. It blends what is new with what is 
timeless, the way colors blend when washed. 


Is this «hy lam back—to have my colors blended, to have 
my brar ew look made old? Through the window I see a 
boy wit ag and a pail, washing my car. Isn't that to make 
itnew ), not in Mexico. He is merely removing the protec- 
tive ‘inish I labored to put on back where I come from, so 
that the sun, the light and the dust of Mexico will make them- 
selves felt. I do not rush him. It is for that, above all, that I 
am back. 


On the map, Mexico looks roughly like an overstuffed 
Christmas stocking with a noose drawn tight at the ankle. 
Two ranges of Sierra Madre, east and west, run the length of 
the stocking like ornamental stitching finally meeting where 
it narrows at the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

These ranges, and the desert to the north, explain the 
labyrinth of Mexican history, the fascination of the tourist, 
and the despair of the politician. Mexico is many countries 
containing several peoples. The lump in the toe of the stock- 
ing, the peninsula of Yucatan, still has no highway connect- 
ing it with Mexico proper, and the true Yucateco finds this 
much to his liking. The jungle barrier preserves and protects 
his national character. He does not consider himself a Mexi- 
can. Nor does he look it—where the Mexican is rounded the 
Yucateco comes to a point. 

I set off from Hermosillo at daylight since I want to be in 
Culiacan before dark. The mauve-colored Mexican cattle and 
burros are hard to see on the asphalt at any time, but espe- 
cially at night. In the neighborhood of Hermosillo the land- 
scape would appeal to a cattle rustler, or someone looking 
for stragglers from Pancho Villa’s valiant band. The hooded 
buzzards, gathered in conclave on some animal killed on the 
highway, do not move when i slow down to go around them. 
Whose country is it? In the exchange of glances I am learn- 
ing fast. 

In Guaymas, where the offshore breeze is hot, a new build- 
ing rises out of the rubble, and on the railroad siding, in the 
abandoned freight cars, women sit in the doors nursing their 
children. Lines of wash flap in the breeze like tattered flags. 
I go by a truck tire not quite off the road, with an Indian 
cupped in it, asleep. A new idea for the siesta? No, it is an old 
idea for the perfect watchdog. Both life and time are cheaper 
in Mexico than property. 

Near Navojoa a bridge is under construction, and the 
road detours across a railroad viaduct. The boy who flags 
me down returns quickly to his task. What is he doing? 
Skinning a large dog. While he works he tells me that it was 
killed within the hour, so it is still fresh. 

South of Los Mochis, flocks of parakeets are perched on 
the power lines. | wonder what they, too, think of the change. 
Below and around them are irrigated fields of sugar cane and 
cotton, the roar of new tractors. A burro blocks the road. He 
stands like a barrel on props, his head bowed, the perfect 
resolution of his attitude toward life. We exchange glances of 
hemispheric understanding as I pass. 


Culiacan 


Ten or twenty miles north of Culiacan I notice that the 
foothills have a touch of plushness, and have taken on a 
tropical softness, like the air. Continued on Page 54 
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CONSTRUCTION STYLES span centuries in Mexico. The capital city (above), set against 
the eternal backdrop of 17,350-foot Mt. Ixtaccihuatl—the “Sleeping Woman’’—is not only 
the oldest metropolis on the American continent but in some ways the newest, as ultra- 


modern apartment houses sprout up to shelter its growing population. At Uxmal (right), in 
Yucatan, the splendid Palace of the Governor harks back to the royal Xiu family who built it 
three centuries before Columbus; here their oldest and youngest direct descendants, Princess 
Ceferina Xiu Perez and Antonio Xiu Miss, evoke the long-gone sovereignty of their kin. 




















Continued from Page 52. From the rise I see the tiled 
dome of a church, and on the slope across the river the neon 
lights of a motel. It has walls of glass, and according to the 
book, telephones, balconies and a swimming pool. There is 
also a bar, a golf course and a view. I head for it. I follow the 
sign up a ctl led street and around a mountain, then I coast 
through an archway to where a young man beckons to me. 
He takes my bag and I follow him, from tier to glass tier, 
through one of those dreams that ornament the walls of travel 
avencies, The room has a bed, a chair, a lamp that illuminates 

othing, and drapes that the young man parts to dazzle me 
with the view. He leaves me, but not alone: trailing a cosmic 
cloud of dust and lint a cockroach appears from under the 
bed. We, too. exchange glances. It is a new Mexico for both 
of us. 

Where am I? There is never any doubt in the morning. 
Not if it is morning in Mexico. Somewhere a burro honks his 
complaint about the nature of existence, the authentic, vis- 
ceral voice of Mexico. I see small wood fires where the early 
risers take off the chill. The dome of the church glows like 
butter about to melt. 

Up the avenue of trees a two-wheeled horse-drawn cart, 
like the rear half of a popcorn wagon, comes straight ahead to 
where the road forks, then a man and a woman with a child 
dismount. The cart is a taxi. I watch the man pay the fare. 
They mount a flight of steps I had not noticed. Where does it 
lead? I step out on the balcony to see. Over my head, where 
the steps crest the top, I see the front of a church emerging, or 
receding, into a concrete cocoon. It peers out like something 
alive about to seal itself off forever. 

I watch the man, woman and child. They have reached the 
first ievel and pause to rest and look up. What do they see? 
They see precisely what they came for, and are at peace. What 
I came for I do not know, and what I see has two faces. The 
idol and the altar, the tireless paradox of Mexico. On this 
eminence, overlooking the city, they have erected these op- 
posing ideas of heaven—one in the sky, and one very much 
here on earth. The bar, the swimming pool, the pasteurized 
food represent the new god, down from the north, and he 
was being fed as ali gods are fed, by human sacrifice. To com- 
pete with him’ Our Lady of Guadalupe, the dark-skinned 
Madonna of Tepeyac, has had her charms streamlined with a 
concrete sheath. She seems to feel the need, in this ultra- 
modern setting, to bring herself up to date. 

I leave the balcony to see if I can get to the flight of steps. 
But between the patron saint, high in heaven, and the heav- 
enly motel there is no connection. I am faced with a choice, 
with two opposing dreams of paradise. While I am deciding 
a young man asks me if I would like my breakfast, and puts 

on the table before me a cup and a saucer. He invites me to 
spoon, from a large jar, the instant coffee that the new gods 
prefer to drink, and he gives no indication there is any other 
way for coffee to be made. 

“How is the road to Mazatlan?” I ask, knowing that he 
will say bueno, Wherever you're going, that’s what they tell 
vou it is, 


Mazatlan 


Where I lie on the beach the sand is the color and texture 
of whole-grain cereal: the sea has not yet ground the shells to 
a glinting dust. The tide is out. At eleven in the morning I 
have a mile of curving beach to myself. The water is tepid. 
There are fish, if you like to fish. Just a century ago Chinese 
junks lay at anchor here with rich cargoes of silk and porce- 
lain; today the rich cargo flies down from the north to be 
cured in the sun. 

I am waiting for Carlos to bring me a cold beer—but he 
will not. Yesterday he was overjoyed to see me, a real paying 
guest. He washed the car and showed touching concern about 
my health. We talked about life in America, and how he went 
there as a wetback, then how he returned, as a dryback, to 
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HACIENDA LIFE goes on in the traditional way in the main house of La Gavia, a 600-acre estate near 
Toluca. Here Don José Ramon Albarran y Pliego, owner and one of Mexico’s wealthiest men, prepares 
to go riding with his son on an inspection tour of the property, whose story begins with a 700,000-acre 
land grant made by Hernando Cortes in 1573. The main house, once a Jesuit mission, contains thirty- 
three bedrooms; Emperor Maximilian was entertained here in quarters barely changed even now. 
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CONTEMPORARY LIVING departs dramatically from the accustomed Spanish-colonial décor. This 
is the living room, illuminated by a skylight, in a brand-new home in Mexico City’s Lava Garden 
section, a favorite with couples of progressive tastes; the owners are industrialist Juan G. Sanchez 
Renero and his wife, and the architects were Augusto Alvarez and Enrique Carral. The break with 
the past is not total, however—the house is designed with an inner patio in the old Spanish style. 








Mazatlan. He has a flair for culture and languages. He wi 

me Auf Wiedersehen when | left for the beach. He asked m 
Comment allez-vous ? when I returned. But that was yesterda 
Today I have seen all of his tricks. In his hurried gaze I note ; 
certain distaste. If I had not been so friendly things would not 
have moved so fast. He will now be relieved when I depart, 
and he can astonish the new arrivals. On them he will use the 
phrase or two he picked up from me. 

Like everything in Mexico, Carlos makes you think. 
Which one of us makes life harder—the man who remembers, 
or the man who forgets? Quien sabe? When | ask him he will 
shrug; that is my problem, not his. 

The smart money here, and there seems to be lots of it, 
says that Mazatlan has a great future. Look at Acapulco. It 
seems that you can almost see it down the coast. And if you 
look at it closely you can see the future for Mazatlan. A 
smaller place, with fish every bit as big. But that is still the 
future. Right now I have it all to myself. 

Last night I came out on the beach and looked at the sky. 
A half mile to the south I saw the revolving lights of a Ferris 
wheel. I walked along the bay to where I could see the rock- 
ing cages, with their occupants, the small ones wide-eyed 
from this new view of the world. There were other rides, all 
designed to make the parents of children sick. Several thou- 
sand people occupied about one acre of ground. There were 
hoops to toss, balls to throw, and motorcycles to scare the 
hell out of you, plus a soft, fraternal, all-embracing cloud 
of dust. It did not blow. It puffed up softly from so many 
bare feet. Leaning far back, to keep an eye on her:child up in 
the heavens, a young mother rested her head on my chest. She 
accepted, without comment, my arm for support. Why not? 
Don’t we need all we can get? And yet, just a few weeks 
before, on a Philadelphia suburban local, the man sitting 
beside me shied away from me and pressed to the wall. 
How explain it? We were both well pasteurized. Here in 
Mazatlan I am rubbed, supported, pressed, but seldom 
pushed. I take life in through my eyes, my lungs and my 
pores. I am a stranger, but they feel toward me neither af- 
fection nor malice. It is enough that | am human. 

I stand for an hour watching the merry-go-round. There is 
no music and I watch the prancing horses move before me 
like a memory of the silent screen. Sadly cheerful oldsters go 
along to cheer up and support pale sad-eyed children. On the 
wide benches two huge matrons, bosoms exposed, nurse 
sleepy children. Down the street I see a child raised above the 
heads of the crowd as if stretched on a pallet. Is he ill or in- 
jured? Is it some unmentionable sacrifice? | move in closer 
and see that the stretcher is the roof of an ice-cream vendor, 
and the child is there napping while his mother works. He 
lies on his back, his gaze on the sky, one brown hand draped 
over the canvas to where one of the muchachas, her mouth 
cool with ice cream, brushes it with her lips in passing. | 
walk back wondering how I manage to live anywhere else. 

But that was yesterday. Today Carlos brings me no beer 
and is in hiding until I leave. There is something dead or dy- 
ing to the windward on the beach. I am merely waiting till the 
heat has passed to go somewhere, almost anywhere else. 

I choose the state of Jalisco, famous for its charros, its 
tequila and its beautiful women—but not in that order. No, 
both the charros and the tequila can wait. The proper study 
of the subject begins in Guadalajara, the capital, but it 
should not stop there—even if you do. And you might. 


Guadalayar: 


Except for the dreams I had as a boy, of a city full of 
women like Dolores del Rio, and men with dark skins who 
called each other hombre, little | have seen in a thousand 
miles has prepared me for Guadalajara. The Plaza has been 
streamlined to handle the traffic, but if you come in at dusk, 
and sit facing the cathedral, the stone glowing with its own 
light, you may feel this is Continued on Page 58 
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ACAPULCO in the early evening looks out upon a captivating view of the Pacific Ocean. The Caleta Hotel (/eft center) rises on the summit 





Continued from Page 55 what you have come for, and 
tear up your maps. When you see the women you may sell 
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of the Costa Verde Ridge overlooking the Boca Chica entry, a sheltered port familiar to the galleons that plied to Manila three centuries ago. 





A cast of his face would make a great tragic mask. | ha 
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Continued from Page 55 what you have come for, and 
tear up your maps. When you see the women you may sell 
your car, “Una muchacha de Guadalajara” will be whispered 
in your ear at Acapulco as the accepted hallmark of quality. 
Today the girls get around, Guadalajara has no monopoly, 
but there is no better place to establish your standards, 
though this may call for minor adjustments in your tastes. 

Mexican art is based on the perception that these short- 
legged, slab-square Indian women are one of Mother Nature’s 

triumphs—but you don’t need to trot around to the museum 
for proof of it. Here she comes—you may not see her go 
because (he man behind you has wheeled to look first. This is 
a man’s country, hombre, and if what a man needs most is a 
good woman, it’s a great country. And none of this cool 
stuff—ithe man wheels as if the woman passing had nudged 
him on the elbow. There it stops. He is welcome to all he can 
sec. But you will sense, and quickly, that this animated play is 
all according to Hoyle, and until you know your Hoyle you’d 
better watch your step. 

If you have recently come from the land of saddle-shoed, 
slouching, duck-walking campus females, the first thing you 
will notice is her carriage. She walks erect, her pace is unhur- 
ried, and one sees, although it may be missing, the jar or 
basket that for centuries has adorned her head. Her gaze is 
inward, intact, and she is not easily distracted. She has a busi- 
ness, and it is what she goes about. Then you will note the 
flawless complexion, from light café to deep bronze, lightly 
rubbed on the high spots so the skin seems to glow. The 
mouth is generous and incurably alien to the toothy insipid 
smile. The hair is not so black as it looks, if you are lucky 
enough to see it unbraided, fanned out on her shoulders, to 
dry in the sun. The eyes you will have to see for yourself. But 
it will take some looking. They are the windows to her face, 
and in the street she keeps them shuttered. 

She may be wearing the /Auipil, the sleeveless blouse worn 
by most Indian women, which is both more modest and more 
revealing than the sweater, since her charms need no adver- 
tising. Her taste for color, in the age of the spindle, she reveals 
in her bright cotton prints; but it is in her pierced ears she 
wears what she knows will break a man’s heart. Gold per- 
haps, rather than silver, adds the final touch to her complex- 
ion, bringing out the burnished lights as rubbing does on a 
penny. 

Her feet she lets shift for themselves. She maintains, rather 
than breaks, her connection with the ground. Like a flower, 
she unfolds as she moves, and lovely as she is in her fiesta gar- 
ments, serving you food in the smarter restaurants, I prefer 
her in the Auipil, or cotton print, her only adornment a pair 
of earrings. But nothing becomes her—no, not evena lover— 
so much as a child. In the sling on her back, or attached to 
her hand, or in her arms, nursing, while she sells you Chic- 
lets, this is her business, and business, I can tell you, is good. 


I have forgotten what day it is until I leave, a little after 
suiirise, and find the road to the south lined with the Sunday- 
morning cyclists—heads down, bottoms up, helmeted like 
football players. From San Luis Soyotlan I can see them 
strung behind me, and to the north, across Lake Chapala, the 
resort where D. H. Lawrence put in some of his mornings in 
Mexico. Ajijic is nearby, where you can write and paint, with 
or without talent, or say to hell with it and sit around and 
wait for your mail. 

In Jiquilpan I stop to buy some fruit, since it is a long 
drive to Patzcuaro, but it takes some doing. The owner of the 
fruit is preoccupied. She stands, with ten or twelve others, 
gazing at a young man with the face of an Aztec warrior, wet 
and shiny with the tears streaming down his cheeks. He 
raises a knuckled fist to smear them away. An elder, perhaps 
his father, since he lectures him with authority, wags a lean 
brown finger under his nose. What is the trouble? Our 
warrior is drunk. He is weeping tears of both illness and 
remorse. 
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CROWDS OF CHERUBS, some with feathers in their hair, jostle for space in the interior of the 
Church of Santa Maria Tonantzintla near Cholula, along with other sacred figures, an occasional 
monkey, and carvings of branches of fruit and palms interlaced. The exuberant, half-heathen bas- 
reliefs date from the 16th Century, when Christianity was still a strange religion to the Indians. 











VISTAS OF ANGLES, relieved by mathematical curves, feature the bold new Church of the Miracu- 
lous Medal, completed in Mexico City in 1955. The technique employs the concrete shell, inexpensive 
and sturdy; the design is by engineer-architect Felix Candela, an anti-Franco Spaniard naturalized 
in Mexico, and delights the 16,000-member congregation as well as their tradition-loving priest. 





A cast of his face would make a great tragic mask. | ha 
seen it, I have a picture of it, and often have I brooded on th: 
depth of its feeling—and now | know. I catch the word 
Guadalajara in the lecture he is receiving, and recognize the 
outlines of a classic complaint: the big city, with its dens o! 
vice, with its loose women and pu/querias, that lures the youth 
from both Gopher Prairie and Jiquilpan. I wait, and when 
the lesson has been learned, the vendor sells me papaya on 
which she rubs a slice of lime. 


Patzcuaro 


The air is crystal-clear at 7000 feet, and Patzcuaro is the 
photographer’s mecca, but when you drive into the village, 
which has the look and smell of an inhabited ruin, you may 
forget your camera and look around. There is a plaza, boys 
to wash and watch your car, and a movie featuring life as it 
is lived nowhere on earth. If you are lucky, there may be a 
bus taking on a load for Uruapan. Not counting the pigs, 
chickens, turkeys and caged birds, | watch forty-three per- 
sons find or make room in a school bus that would seat eight- 
een comfortably. The rear door, since it will not close, is tied 
back to keep it from flapping and cracking the heads of the 
three men who are wedged in the opening. Inside it is close, 
one of the pigs is squealing, but cool mountain air pours in 
the open windows, and the view—their view—needs no re- 
cording in photographs. On their way they will see Paricutin, 
the world’s most photographed baby volcano, along with a 
half dozen sights you should be saving your money to see. It 
takes about the same amount of time as a trip from Times 
Square to Coney Island, and it’s actually less crowded along 
about dinnertime. 

Besides, who cares about the smell of a pig, if it’s a 
pig you smell. 

In the afternoon it rains, in blue sheets and gray cloud- 
bursts, and near Mil Cumbres I stop to look at the thousand 
peaks. Down the mountain, wet and dripping, the bottoms of 
his feet melon-colored, a boy runs wildly toward me, then 
stops and stares. 

From the look in his face I know who I am: I am that 
white god and interloper, Cortes. Like the weeping warrior 
in Jiquilpan, this boy has a face of jade. One day, lured by 
the lights of the city, he will become a taxi driver and hang 
boxing gloves on his windshield. 


From Toluca a road now crosses the mountains to within 
a few miles of Taxco and Cuernavaca, places so well known 
it is fashionable to avoid them. Another road goes north to 
Querétaro, and after Querétaro there is Guanajuato, with its 
fresh-air tomb in the mountains, where the deceased, propped 
in the aisles, listen to advice from—as well as give advice 
to—the living. Places like that are hard to come by. So | 
head north to Querétaro. 

What Urmensch in modern man responds to the sight of 
a boy herding goats, the crook of his staff like a hook on the 
sky? I see him waiting on the sunny rise ahead, and as I pass 
I toot the horn, wave, he waves, and in a mist of history | 
bear down fast on the cows he has left in the road. They do 
not budge. I pass by way of the ditch, scattering a herd of 
goats. Through the cloud of dust behind me I see, stretched 
at his ease, another brother of Joseph, his staff at his side and 
bubble gum in his mouth, 

I run the window down and put out my head to yell at 
him. But what? That he should get up and shoo his cows 
from the road? He returns my gaze, and in his disinterest | 
find, strangely enough, what I have come for. One day there 
will be no cows on the road, no boy reclining in the ditch be- 
side them, and I shall say, ““What a pity. It’s not like it was in 
the good old days.” 

And it won't be. I wave to him, he waves, and | get 
back on the road and drive on. 
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O ueretaro 


Two boys with opals in their hands run along beside me 
like leashed hounds, tireless and smiling, while another points 
the way, shouting, “Bang! Bang! Maximilian, where he 
shot!” To make sure I understand he adds, “Ou il est mort ! 
Boom! Boom!” 

Here, on the Hill of Bells, Maximilian of Austria, Em- 
peror of Mexico, blond, homesick and well intentioned, 
closed one of the many shuffled chapters of Mexican history. 
From the rise, serene as a Corot landscape, I see the rem- 

nants o! an aqueduct that, like the reign of Maximilian, 
seemcd \o end before it began. The air is clear, but my head 
seem. to cloud in the labyrinth of Mexican history. I buy 
an opal, and in its smoky lights I see the melancholy boyish 
face of Maximilian, and hear him cry, “I forgive all. . .. Long 
live Mexico!” 


Guanajuato 


At a fork in the road I follow a car with Carlsbad stickers 
into Guanajuato as far as the promenade called the Jardin de 
la Union. Hovering around it as if to protect it are drugstores, 
food stores, posadas for tourists, and manicured trees that 
shade the wrought-iron benches like potted plants. As the 
lights come on, slowly, apologetically, | see the bandstand 
centered in the trees, and the bench that I sit on is luminous 
with a fresh coat of paint. 

As if the lights were a signal, from the wings come groups 
of seflioritas, coveys of stags. They promenade the square, not 
together, but in opposite directions, the boys wheeling one 
way, the girls the other. How to face again the girl you have 
just passed—not once but many times—is solved in this man- 
ner. And no offense. She either catches your glance or she 
does not. 

In the absence of a band the promenade is conducted to 
the mingled strains of a half dozen jukeboxes, offering rock 
‘n’ roll, dark and light crooners, mariachis, rancheros, and 
that latest rage, the cha-cha-cha version of Tea for Two. Will 
it go on forever? No, it is already forever. In this crisp, thin 
air La Vie Bohéme simply doesn’t make sense. It is a question 
neither of morals nor taste, but of oxygen. I buy, to shock the 
folks back home, postcard pictures of the mummies, and as 
the shutters clatter down and close the shops I go to bed. 

In the morning, pursued by small fry shouting “Mum- 
mies!’ | go back down the canyon to the fork in the road. 
How do I feel? Like a tourist who has eaten too much. I need 
to go somewhere, sit quiet, and let it settle. Somewhere fa- 
miliar. Where the coffee is hot but the food is not. I don’t 
need the map for this one, | take the fork that leads to Mex- 
ico City. I will go to Sanborn’s for a malted milk, and gaze 
aghast at my own kind. For that also one travels: to see what 
one left behind. 


Viexico City 


Over the city now is an urban haze, the taste of the smoke 
and grit is familiar, and the stream of traffic sucks you in. I 
am swirled into the great g/orietas—the traffic circles—then 
spewed out. There are few stops in the capital city: it is all 
go. A new taxicab, painted with teeth so that it looks like a 
crocodile, eases up and takes a nip at my fender. Just like old 
times. There is nothing like gas fumes, the mindless tooting 
of horns, the manic, jetlike start, the screeching stop, to make 
the traveler from the States feel right at home. I turn to 
glare, happily, at one of my own kind hooting me on my left. 

The capital of Mexico is arranged as if to meet the de- 
mands of modern journalism, of the photogenic, on-the-spot 
coverage. First a shot of the Pyramids, then the skyscraper, 
then the expansive Paseo de la Continued on Page 62 
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Continued from Page 60 Reforma, then a scoot up In- 





ANIMALS provide sport for Mexicans all through the nation. A pair of seasoned roosters 
(above), feathers ruffled and spurs slashing, inspire grim-faced fascination in the holiday 
crowd; the occasion is a fiesta in San Antonio, near Oaxaca. A country matador (right) 
shows off his skill before the townspeople of Patzcuaro, who have paid one peso admission ; 
the talent is local, and the show goes on until bulls, fighters and tequila are exhausted. 
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Continued from Page 60 Reforma, then a scoot up In- 
surgentes to the bull ring, and then, capping it all, the Cin- 
eramic vistas of University City. 

Four and one half million people now live here, and there 
are more every minute. At certain hours the surface agitation 
will remind you of Los Angeles or Paris, and at night, along 
the Reforma, the constellation of lights is memorable. It 
gives the city its well-known cosmopolitan air. It looks great 
at night, from my window, but I like it even better during the 
day. Most of the city is low, the roofs are flat, and on 
these reofs much living is done. Here is where the Indian, no 
longer herding goats, leans on the parapet and invites his 
soul, while his wife does the work of two or three washing 
machines. Flapping lines of wash scrubbed by strong brown 
hands ornament most of the roofs. Most of these Indians are 
housed, in a notable paradox, in primitive penthouses with 
remarkable views, but others live at the bottom in rooms as 
chill and dark as caves. Like people everywhere, however, 
they prefer what they find to what they had where they came 
from, whether it was Matamoros, Gopher Prairie or Querétaro. 

The mozo where | am living is a young man named Guada- 
lupe, Lupe for short. Three years ago, like the boys I had 
seen, he herded goats. He lived in feudal bondage. He always 
had to borrow more than he made. He saw the buses and fine 
cars go by him on the highway, and one day, with his wife 
and child, he left. They walked in five days from Querétaro to 
Mexico City. They were strong and willing, and the strong 
and willing are put to work here. 

Not long ago one of the tenants left Lupe a book, a dic- 
tionary. He has covered it with tin foil from cigarette pack- 
ages, and in it he has written what he knows about himself. 
His name, where he is from, and the names of his wife and 
children. It is a holy book. It has magical properties. When 
he has mastered what it contains, he tells me, he will be a free 
man. He memorizes words on days when he is not too tired. 
An honest man, he begins at the front and works toward the 
back. One day, he says, he will live like me, and his wife will 
have a stove and windows to look out of. I don’t doubt it. 
But I wonder what she will see. Will the brave new world look 
better to her—or worse? 

On my way to Sanborn’s, less than a block off the Paseo, 
I pass an empty lot surrounded by a brick wall. A hole has 
been punched in one side to serve as a door. In front, at the 
curbing, a boy of four or five holds a naked child of two. 
Through the hole I see two turkeys on a mound of refuse, a 
bush on which the wash is drying, and a woman crouched on 
her knees, rolling dough for tortillas. The first time I passed 
she was slapping them thin between her hands. It was this 
sound—that of something made by hands—that led me to 
stop and peer in. In the sling on her back is a child of three or 
four months, and over near the wall, in the shade of their 
hats, the men of the house sit smoking and playing cards. 

Here, as at Culiacan, the concrete sheath of the new age 
does not distract Mother Mexico from her work. Already a 
few tremors in the earth have emptied many of the buildings 
that look so fine in the photographs. Seated in filth but her 
gaze serene, she is not so photogenic as the Pyramids, but she 
may prove more durable. Her five-year-old, when not tending 
his brother, sells Chiclets to tourists near the Hotel Reforma, 
or packs their groceries into cartons at the neighborhood 
Super Mercado. He is no hillbilly. At five he is learning fast. 
On one finger he wears the gold band from my cigar, 
and pinned to his bib is a button which reads Hecho en 

Mexico—Made in Mexico. Continued on Page 98 


UNIVERSITY City. The University of Mexico, founded four 
centuries ago and thus the oldest in North America, rises in 
spectacular new form a few miles outside the capital. The mural 
in high relief by Siqueiros, the clean-lined administration 
building, the breath-taking library by O’Gorman—first in the 
world to be surfaced entirely in mosaics—reflect the sweeping 
breakthrough Mexico has made in matters of art and the mind. 
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The first “modern” coach: Percy Haughton 


THE 
GAME 


Harvard vs. Yale: 

good clean football and 

the season's last open-air party 
for the Ivy League’s 


most clannish Old Grads 


by Roger Angell 


Drop-kicking winner : Charlie Brickley 


@ At about noon on the third Saturday of 
November this year, the first swellings and 
scamperings of one of the strangest of the 
great autumn migrations will be observable in 
the vicinity of New Haven, Connecticut. From 
Boston, from New York, from all over New 
England, from Philadelphia and Washington, 
even from the Middle West, a horde of some 
50,000 heavily furred creatures in a fever of 
atavistic seasonal excitement will close on 
their biennial nesting ground for an afternoon 
of greeting, feeding, drinking, roaring, and 
sport. Train conductors, traffic cops, sports- 
writers, and old residents of the area will 
recognize the migration for what it is—the re- 
newal of the Harvard-Yale football game—but 
none of these naturalists will be able to give 
an easy explanation forthe density of theincom- 
ing flock or the precise nature of the cheerful 
drive that impels it. Pressed for an answer, 
most of these experts would probably come up 
with nothing better than “Well, they always 
come like this. You know—it’s a tradition.” 

Tradition hardly begins to explain it. Social 
ritual, clan feelings, the simple joy of revisiting 
the scenes of one’s youth, the even simpler 
appeal of “school spirit,” the pull of history, 
the excitement of the sport—all these are part 
of the tradition of The Game, yet none of them 
wholly explains its character or accounts for 
the fact that after eighty-four years and 
seventy-five such encounters, Harvard versus 
Yale remains one of the most pleasant, the 
most complicated, and the most significant 
sporting events on the autumn horizon. Any- 
one who finds himself snickering at the 
thought of a meeting of these low-power foot- 
ball teams being called “significant,” might 
put himself that problem of trying to explain 
the migration. 

Could it be that The Game is attended by 
people who only want to see each other and be 
seen—that it is really no more than the last 
outdoor social party of the season? Certainly 
it is a highly social occasion, attended by a 





Harvard’s best athlete: Barry Wood 


good proportion of relatively blue-blooded 
old friends. Seeing each other is part of the 
fun, but it is a cinch that they don’t come to 
Be Seen, if only because nearly half of the 
crowd is made up of women, and no woman 
willingly hurries to a social event where she 
has to appear dressed like a camp follower of 
an impoverished Yukon mining expedition. 

Perhaps school spirit is the simple answer— 
Old Harvards and Old Blues feeling their 
hearts beat faster as the bands swing onto the 
field. Well, yes—up to a point. But theirs is 
an odd sort of fanaticism, for after yelling 
themselves hoarse for two hours, they will ac- 
cept the outcome with no particular feeling of 
violent triumph or despair, and will hasten on 
to cocktail parties where The Game will be 
discussed for only the first ten minutes or so. 

History? Remembrance of the days when 
The Game really meant something all across 
the country? Nonsense! The tales of past Har- 
vard-Yale heroics make wonderfully lively 
reading, but no one voluntarily risks freezing 
his toes or sitting for two hours in a driving 
rain for the sake of history. 

Well then, it must be the excitement of 
sport itself. Again yes—and no. The game will 
be hard-fought, and possibly close and dra- 
matic. But it is hard to believe that anyone 
attends just for the sake of the football. This 
game will change no national ratings, and will 
result in the selection of neither team for a 
bowl game. Whatever the final score, it is al- 
most certain that neither coach will be fired 
for losing. The game may conceivably deter- 
mine the championship of the eight-team “Ivy 
League,” or of the not-so-big “Big Three” of 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, but that is all. 
So the football can’t be the answer. 

Obviously there is no simple, single explana- 
tion for the excitement and the rare flavor of 
this November gala. To understand the appeal 
and significance of The Game, we must join 
the crowd at the Bowl. We must meet the 
young players on the field, and even take a look 





The great Walter Camp of Yale 


into the past to see what these two teams 
have meant to American football and, more to 
the point, what they mean to it now. 


Socio-etymological Note: The Harvard- 
Yale game is known to those who attend it 
annually as ““The Game.” No further descrip- 
tion, no accenting of either word. Those who 
call it “THE Game” are Outsiders—possibly 
spies or Princeton men. Example of correct 
usage: 

HARVARD MAN, Class of °36 (on unexpectedly 
meeting his wife’s third cousin, Yale °42, on the 
corner of Madison Avenue and 53rd Street late 
one afternoon in mid-October): Hi, Chuck. 
Haven’t seen you since the beach at Amagan- 
sett. Say, you going up to The Game? 


YALE MAN: Sure. Hope we see you there. 
Five bucks, as usual? 


HARVARD MAN: You're on, Chuck. 


Mid-November is a sad time for a picnic, 
but an hour before kickoff, the fields and 
streets that encircle Yale Bowl will look like a 
state fair in full swing. Cars crawl down the 
long hill from the parkways in an unending 
line, jam themselves into filling-station lots 
and back yards, and debouch women in mink, 
in ancient tweeds, in deerstalker caps; men in 
duck-hunting outfits, in ancient raccoon coats, 
in sou’westers; and children so heavily swathed 
that their arms protrude stiffly, like penguins’ 
wings. Station-wagon tail gates become picnic 
tables. Hampers, charcoal grills, folding chairs, 
steamer rugs, and Thermoses are unpacked. 
(Since Yale Bowl is not close to the college 
itself, there is always more picnicking there 
than in the alternate years, when the game is 
played at Soldier’s Field in Cambridge, just 
across the Charles River from Harvard.) The 
cocktails begin to flow—Mastinis, mostly. 
Friends are recognized, greetings fly from 
group to group. Vendors do a brisk business 
in pennants and programs, and crimson and 
blue feathers. There is a thump and tootle from 


Lineman of the violent era: Pudge Heffelfinger 


somewhere in the distance, where one of the 
bands is warming up, and a picnicker, keeping 
warm, finds himself stamping his feet in time 
to Good night, Poor Harvard or Harvardiana. 
If there is snow, however (which is not un- 
common), the pregame gathering will be oddly 
silent, resembling nothing so much as a party 
of affluent Pawnees camping in enemy terri- 
tory and detectable only by the smoke of their 
cooking fires rising straight up into the cold 
gray air. 

Not all the partying is outdoors. Nearer the 
Bowl, class-reunion tents, flying banners, have 
been set up, and inside the vast, dirt-floored 
Coxe Cage, a couple of thousand former ath- 
letes—members of the Football Y Association 
and the Harvard Varsity Club—are lunching 
with their families and friends. Elsewhere, 
there are other reunions: Yale College Masters 
are entertaining their opposite numbers, the 
Harvard House Masters; the Yale and Har- 
vard athletic directors are meeting, and so are 
the news-bureau staffs of both colleges. So, 
too, are Yale’s President Griswold and 
Harvard’s President Pusey; it is not impious to 
assume that a small bet is agreed upon here too. 

The pace quickens as the time approaches. 
Rugs and mittens are assembled, cars locked, 
and the thousands cheerfully throw them- 
selves against the gates of the fence around 
the Bowl. Here the crowd suddenly becomes 
younger, for here are the undergraduates and 
their dates, who have lunched in town. The 
boys (Were any of us ever that young?) are in 
uniform—striped scarves, gray flannels, tweed 
jackets—and the girls, preferring to be pretty 
rather than warm, wear high heels, silk stock- 
ings, and new fall outfits. Already they are 
beginning to look crimson and blue, out of 
cold or loyalty. The young trudge assuredly 
toward their good seats, the graduates re- 
signedly toward their bad seats on the goal 
line. It occurs to you that never have you seen 
such a mingling of ages in any large crowd— 
gaffers back for their fortieth or fiftieth game, 


Yale’s little All-American: Albie Booth 


freshmen pretending to be calm about it all, 
twelve-year-olds festooned with their fathers’ 
colors and almost sick with excitement. 

Inside, out of the dark of the entrance tun- 
nels and into the brilliance of the great moon 
crater, it begins to happen all too fast. The 
teams are there, huddling with their coaches. 
The grass is a startling green, and the two 
giant flags, crimson and blue, snap above the 
rim of the Bowl. You feel the fist blow of a 
bass drum in the pit of your stomach, hear 
the music echoing off the stands and snatched 
away in the wind. If the weather is fine—one 
of those pale, frigid, incredibly clear New 
England afternoons—you suddenly have the 
impression that from your seat you can clearly 
distinguish every face in the crowd. The cheers 
battle each other across the field, and the long, 
deep calls begin: ‘““Go-o-o-o Har-varrdd, beat 
Yay-ell!’’ Then the two bands form together 
on the field—a huge “Y” locked inside a 
huge “H’—and play the national anthem. 
Almost in spite of yourself, you are truly 
moved, and as you rise you surrender your- 
self willingly to the excitement of youth and 
to al! the happy ingredients of college football 
at its best and most familiar. 


Every graduate in the stands at The Game 
brings with him—in addition to his ticket, his 
program, and his flask—his private memo- 
ries of past Harvard-Yale encounters, of his 
undergraduate heroes, and of moments of im- 
probable heroics. There are many here who 
can still recall the days, before World War I, 
when The Game was of national importance. 
Often then, both teams would be undefeated 
when they met, and the winner was recognized 
as the best in the country. Frequently the 
squads on the field would include five or six 
All-American players. Yale and Harvard (with 
Princeton close behind) not only dominated 
the early, violent days of American football; 
in a very real sense, they created it. Their 


players and Continued on Page 141 











WALTER REULHER 


by William Manchester 


Of all the commanding figures in 
American labor, Walter Reuther re- 
mains the most meaningful. His life 
story, read simply as a yarn, makes 
many an adventure novel seem dull. 
His stewardship of the welfare of the 
United Workers 
even deeper, affecting the nation’s 


Automobile goes 
habits in travel and leisure, as well as 
the source of money, in the form of 
hoth. HOLIDAY 


readers will remember our reports on 


wages, to enjoy 
the Ford family, who made the auto- 
mobile an American commonplace, 
and on the Rockefellers, who supplied 
Walter 
Reuther in his way has done as much 


the necessary petroleum. 


to put America on the road. Here, told 
in two parts, is the dramatic story of 
a man whose acts and attitudes are 
vital to our mobility. 


@ Once Walter Reuther actually 
took a holiday. The afternoon he left 
he was in his Solidarity House 
Office in Detroit, grimly trying to 
cram a ab- 
stracts in his briefcase, when an as- 
sistant looked in and said, what the 
hell, Walter, why not live it up a 


few more statistical 


little? Take a real vacation. The ear- 
nest advocate of more leisure time 
for everybody else was startled. ‘He 
recoiled, protesting he’d be bored, 
but agreed to shelve the reports and 
take instead a telescopic fishing rod 
his older daughter had given him. A 
few days later he 
back. 

“I caught five fish on Monday, 
seven fish on Tuesday, and six fish 
today,” it read, “and I’m going to 


sent a note 
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catch all the fish in the lake before 
the end of the week.” 

“Every one’s the big one for Wal- 
ter,” a friend says. ‘“Everything’s 
for keeps. He even goes after trout 
with all twenty guns roaring.” 

Today his wife, May, has given up 
the thought of vacations. She knows 
her husband would be delighted to 
plan one down to the last detail, but 
she also knows something would 
come up at the last minute, and that 
even if they did make it he’d find 
some challenge—a lake of fish to be 
caught or, as in Northern Michi- 
gan’s Spider Lake years ago, a for- 
est in need of clearing. He had gone 
there with some relatives, ‘‘and as 
soon as we reached the cottage,” one 
of them remembers, “Walter spotted 
some little trees nearby. He thought 
they didn’t look right there, so while 
everybody else headed for the lake, 
he marched into the brush with a 
hatchet.” 

That was in the late 1930°s, when 
he was just the leader of a United 
Automobile Workers local on De- 
troit’s West Side. Since 1946 Walter, 
or the redhead, as he’s known to the 
million members of the U.A.W., has 
been president of the union, and in 
1952 he succeeded the late Philip 


Murray as chief of the Congress of 


Industrial Organizations, which he 
and the American Federation of La- 
bor’s George Meany welded into the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. four years ago. The 
redhead couldn’t vanish into a 
thicket now. He’s too busy, for one 
thing, and for another, his body- 
guards wouldn’t let him. 


Walter needs protection because 
he’s so controversial. Hardly any- 
body in public life is as controver- 
sial, and few outside the Pentagon 
have been more scarred by their 
careers. When he was ten, in Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, he had molten 
glass spilled on his nose and right 
eye by a workman in a neighborhood 
factory operating without safety pre- 
cautions. During Walter’s trade ap- 
prenticeship in his teens a huge die 
fell on his foot, and the first joint 
of his big toe was amputated. Twice 
during the labor battles of the 1930's 
he was beaten by thugs; in 1948 he 
was shot down in his own kitchen, 
and his right arm was almost blown 
off. He saved it after a long con- 
valescence by constant exercise, 
building a modern house with his 
own hands; but he is maimed for 
life. 

Walter’s powers of recovery are 
remarkable, perhaps because of his 
extraordinary drive or because, as 
his mother believes, “he has always 
had good blood.”’ His enemies, how- 
ever, have also reached him through 
his family. He is painfully aware 
that other Reuthers have suffered 
for him. Anna, his mother, now in 
her seventies, remembers driving at 
breakneck speed from Wheeling to 
Detroit, to sit by her son’s hospital 
bed, wondering whether he would 
live. A year later Anna repeated her 
race—bravoes had shot out the right 
eye of Walter’s brother Victor, the 
U.A.W.’s dark, intellectual educa- 
tional director. The following Christ- 
mas some ill-wisher sent the union a 


gay package containing thirty-nine 
sticks of dynamite. Today - Walter, 
May and their two daughters, Linda, 
seventeen, and Lisa, twelve, live be- 
hind a ten-foot fence patrolled by 
guards and German shepherds. 

The statute of limitations is run- 
ning out on the shootings of ten 
years ago, with no sign of a convic- 
tion. In looking for motives the po- 
lice have had an embarrassment of 
riches. So many people have it in for 
Walter: embittered employers, Com- 
munists, the Ku Klux Klan, the 
numbers racketeers he swept out 
of the factories, sullen union rivals. 
The name of Reuther attracts light- 
ning like a Franklin rod. Throwing 
it into a conversation is like tossing 
up a baseball bat on a sandlot; peo- 
ple choose up sides over it. Most 
critics don’t want to see Walter ac- 
tually assassinated, but plenty would 
like to see fate lean on him a little. 
To the Teamsters’ Jimmy Hoffa he 
is an antagonist far more deadly 
than all anti-Hoffa industrialists 
combined; to John L. Lewis. “a 
pseudo-intellectual nitwit’’; to 
George Romney of American Mo- 
tors, “the most dangerous man in 
Detroit.” 

Last year Republican candidates 
across the country ran eagerly, if 
unsuccessfully, against Walter, and 
twice Presidents have run afoul of 
Reuther haters. Franklin Roosevelt, 
greeting him as a member of a la- 
bor delegation, extended his hand 
and said grandly, “Ah, here’s our 
engineer!’ Another labor leader, 

Continued on Page 68 























Continued from Page 66 

unaware of the Veblenesque meaning 
of the term, as a social planner, mut- 
tered balefully, ““Walter’s no engi- 
neer, he’s only a tool-and-die maker.” 
When Dwight Eisenhower invited 
him to a stag dinner with a group of 
businessmen, the evening turned into 
a verbal free-for-all, with Walter 
against the field. Ike may have un- 
derstood how the field felt. Walter 
stepped on him once, hard. The 
President was telling a group how he 
knew labor’s problems; he had been 
pushed around as a boy, working 
twelve hours a day. Walter broke in. 
“General,” he said, “you should 
have joined the union.” 

Walter’s difficulty, in the opinion 
of Rabbi Morris Adler of Detroit, is 
that “some people never forgive a 
man with a new idea.” Certainly the 
redhead crackles with new ideas. 
Days he scribbles them on thick 
pads; nights he springs from bed to 
jot them down. He is forever hatch- 
ing some new scheme to break up 
racial segregation, or cow company 
negotiators, or enlarge the union’s 
role in what management feels is 
its own business. His target is a 
“mixed economy”’—an American 
version of England’s Labour Party 
program. This enrages one end of 
the political spectrum but enchants 
the other. When he spoke at the 
University of California he set an 
attendance record which has been 
broken only once (by Kinsey), and 
elsewhere Reuther votaries include 
Chester Bowles, Aneurin Bevan, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt, who thinks he may be quali- 
fied even for the White House. His 
appeal to women is immense. Dur- 
ing the U.A.W. presidential ballot- 
ing in 1948, the sixty feminine dele- 
gates voted for him almost as a bloc. 
Women of strong liberal bent often 
swoon over him. They feel, as one 
of them said incoherently, that he 


“has a stranglehold over the wave of 


the future.” 

The lady may be excused. She was 
only aping her idol. Walter once de- 
scribed a company negotiator as “a 
man with a calculating machine for 
a heart, pumping ice water,” and 
another time he charged that Jimmy 
Hoffa, Dave Beck and Joe Mc- 
Carthy were reactionaries “in bed 
together, hand in glove.”” Anybody 
who uses as many words as he does 
is bound to be tripped now and 
then by a stray metaphor. He can 
talk endlessly, on anything; Murray 
Kempton of the New York Post 
called him the only man who could 
reminisce about the future. Mention 
milk to him and he will cite figures, 
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in buckets, on the comparative yield 
of Guernseys, Holsteins and Jerseys. 
Admire the bird feeder in his back 
yard and you are lectured on the 
migratory habits of rare Michigan 
birds. “Ask Walter the time,” said 
the late Spencer McCulloch, of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “and he 
tells you how to make a watch.” 
Only rarely is his talk small talk. 
Usually it’s grist for his one mill— 
the need for “dynamic relation- 
ships” and “an economy of abun- 








as a gag, he didn’t much like it. Re- 
cently Linda Reuther and a teen- 
aged girl friend asked permission to 
smoke. Their mothers said they could 
when Linda’s father did, so Linda, 
her friend and Walter sat down and 
lit up. After a few drags the girls put 
their butts aside and just stared, fas- 
cinated by the spectacle of Walter 
awkwardly trying to cope with a cig- 
arette. 

The men who used to win big 
in poker growl that he “wears a 


Pe. 


I i igh school: Walter Reuther (/eff) and his brother Roy pose 
proudly in Wheeling, West Virginia, in the middle Twen- 
ties. On the chair are sports trophies they won as students. 


dance’; labor’s right to a “bigger 
piece of a bigger pie,’ and so forth. 
It can confuse strangers, particu- 
larly when he gets into statistics, and 
yet there is a simple melody to it. 
Walter is different from other men 
because his appetites are different. 
In ideas he finds the exhilaration 
others get from cronies, liquor or 
tobacco, none of which appeals to 
him. As a youth, cycling through 
Germany with Victor, he downed a 
stein of beer on an empty stomach; 
since then his drinking had been 
largely confined to Anna’s home- 
made grape and dandelion wines. 
One of his first acts as U.A.W. 
sovereign was to turn thumbs down 
on late poker sessions at union meet- 
ings, and though he took a few puffs 
on a cigar when he came to power, 


neon lining on his hair shirt.”” But it 
isn’t hair to him. Years ago he was 
an ardent member of the Wheeling 
Y.M.C.A., and he still enjoys the in- 
nocent pleasures of his youth. In 
those days he was picked as basket- 
ball center over his brother Roy, an 
inch taller and a star, because he 
had more bounce. He still has it. 
Lunching in Mory’s, in New Haven, 
with a group of Yale students a 
year ago, he sat beneath a fifty- 
year-old gallery of Eli football cap- 
tains. The resemblance between him 
and the hale men on the wall was 
striking, and afterward, when he 
breasted the campus air with his 
pouter-pigeon chest, he looked like 
an aging, somewhat elfin Frank 
Merriwell, back for a day of nostal- 
gia under the elms. 


After a block the boys in the blue 
blazers fell behind, breathing hard. 
Nobody, not even Harry Truman, 
can outhike Walter. Sometime he’s 
on the streets past midnight, always 
hatless, and last year he tramped 
seven miles into town with a young 
friend after a meeting outside Den- 
ver. At the end they saw The Bridge 
on the River Kwai. The friend just 
had tosit down. Walter, however, was 
up next morning for his usual hup- 
hup calisthenics. Exercise, like talk- 
ing, is a release for him, and like his 
abstinence it is a reflection of his 
Horatio Alger ‘attitudes. They all 
baffle other labor leaders. Hoffa 
thinks he’s a prig and a patsy. R. J. 
Thomas, who was Walter’s chief 
rival for the U.A.W. presidency, was 
taken aback when the redhead of- 
fered to shake hands before the vote. 
He declined, and Walter said, 
“Tommy, if you’re not big enough 
to lose, you’re not big enough to 
win.” Tommy then lost. 

None of Walter’s copybook vir- 
tues unsettles the labor fraternity 
more than his devotion to thrift. 
Most union bosses, having achieved 
power, assume they’re entitled to a 
ball. They draw pay as high as $75,- 
000 a year, convene in posh resorts, 
and take up golf. Walter is as frugal 
as they come. He has a running ar- 
gument with his subordinates, who 
can’t get more money till he does: 
his current salary is $22,000, and he 
cut it 5 per cent in last year’s reces- 
sion. On the road he’s a straight 10- 
per-cent tipper and carries a little 
memo book to itemize expenses. 
Every big A.F.L.-C.1.0. powwow 
in Miami or Puerto Rico is a crisis of 
the spirit for him. In Florida he 
shares a bedroom with an assistant 
and takes off the instant business is 
finished. George Meany, a cheerier 
sort, had to trick him into agreeing 
to last winter’s meeting in Puerto 
Rico. Walter was wretched there. 
His only happy moment was when 
he joined a local picket line and ate 
from the strikers’ kettle. During 
their stay May found a souvenir, a 
four-dollar Puerto Rican salad bowl, 
but Walter made her take it back. 
He told her tersely he’d make her a 
better one at home. 

At home, May, a handsome 
former teacher with abundant, al- 
most botanical red hair, does her 
own housework and cooking. Re- 
cently the Reuthers traded in a 
Rambler for a Plymouth; May drives 
it. They are amiable hosts; although 
most guests are offered tea, or some- 
thing from the fruit dish that always 
sits in the living room, there is booze 
for those who ask. Cleaning out his 











suite after a Chicago meeting two 
years ago, Walter discovered: two 
bottles which the management had 
provided for other union delegates. 
One was full; the other had three 
fingers left. “Is this good whisky?” 
he asked Jack Conway, his admin- 
istrative assistant. Conway told him 
it was the best. “I'll split it with 
you,” said Walter, handing him the 
three fingers and carefully packing 
the fifth for May’s cupboard. It was 
one of the few times he has been 
one up on a convention hotel. Usu- 
ally he is defeated, as in Pittsburgh, 
when, avoiding reporters with ques- 
tions over whether he would succeed 
the late Philip Murray as C.I.O. 
president, he decided to eat in his 
room. The waiter handed him a tab 
for eight dollars. Walter was aghast. 
“I can’t eat out, I can’t afford to eat 
in my room,” he said, fuming. 
“What can I do?” The waiter mur- 
mured, “May I suggest, Mr. Reu- 
ther, that you bring your lunch?” 

Walter doesn’t bring his lunch in 
Detroit, but he does eat sandwiches 
at his desk. He avoids restaurants 
because, like resorts, they aren’t easy 
places to work, and of all his stimu- 
lants work is the greatest. Some peo- 
ple believe he never does anything 
else. Before fences and guards be- 
came necessary he lived in a residen- 
tial neighborhood. One day a neigh- 
bor glanced out her window and saw 
a man on the Reuther lawn, weed- 
ing like nobody’s business. “May’s 
got a wonderful new handy man,” 
she told her husband excitedly. 
“Look at him go! I’m going to get 
his name.” It was only Walter, on 
the ball as usual. He just can’t loaf. 
May says that if she sees him sitting 
she suspects he’s sick, and she’s 
usually right. Even illness doesn’t 
stop him—in the hospital after his 
wound he became terribly interested 
in medical problems, and by the 
time he was released wearing a 
leather-and-steel brace he had a hos- 
pital-insurance plan all worked out. 
Like all Reuther plans, of course, it 
infuriated conservative critics. 

The irony is that this bugbear of 
American industrialists lives like one 
of them. He races around with a 
bulging briefcase, studies corre- 
spondence while commuting to his 
office, and saves time by flying when- 
ever possible. Recently Ed Murrow 
suggested they meditate together in 
Burma. Walter was nonplused. He 
hasn’t time to go home, let alone 
Burma. Of twenty-three wedding 
anniversaries, he has spent two with 
May; in Detroit he is off beavering 
twelve to eighteen hours a day. Take 
the bust of F.D.R. off his desk and 


he could be the stereotype of the 
inner-directed tycoon, seated be- 
neath framed pictures of his chil- 
dren, fingering his wedding ring, fas- 
tidiously dressed in a quiet gray or 
blue suit. During the Battle of the 
Overpass at the Ford Rouge plant in 
1937 he went into action with a 
watch chain sedately looped across 
his vest, and he rarely unbuttons his 
collar or rolls up his sleeves on the 
job. Rabbi Adler once served on a 
three-man Labor-Management com- 


During World War II Wilson and 
Big Bill Knudsen suggested he be- 
come a boss, but he wasn’t interested 
then, and now that he’s a V.P. of the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0., holding the penulti- 
mate post in American labor, it’s 
a question whether he'd be trading 
himself up or down. It’s an idle 
question, because Walter would 
never cross over. The son of a brew- 
ery-truck driver, he was born on his 
side of the tracks—in a red-fronted 
two-family house in Wheeling’s mill 





[Tigh point: Backers give ‘the redhead” a ride at Atlantic 
City after his nomination for president of the United Auto 
Workers: The next day, March 27, 1946, he won the election. 


mittee with Walter and Charlie 
Wilson of General Motors. He felt 
very much the odd man because the 
other two “spoke the same language, 
and there was a tremendous amount 
of mutual admiration between them. 
In his own way,” the Rabbi adds, 
“Walter is the head of a corporation, 
you know. I think Wilson under- 
stood that.” 

Some of the titans in Detroit’s 
executive dining rooms wonder what 
it would be like to have the redhead’s 
fantastic energy in their camp, a 
fact that tickles him; in his office he 
has a Richard Decker cartoon orig- 
inal of one executive telling another, 
“I'm not saying it will work. ’'m 
just saying has anyone ever asked 
Walter Reuther to come in as a V.P. 
at a hundred grand.” Nobody has. 


section, on Labor Day Eve, 1907— 
and he likes it there. 

Those who have been taught to 
respect Rotarian values regard him 
as a rebel. Considered against the 
background of his own childhood, 
however, his career has been as tra- 
ditional as his personal habits. On a 
Y.M.C.A. questionnaire he once 
wrote that he wanted to be either a 
farmer or a labor leader. There was 
nothing to surprise his family in 
either. His grandfather, Jacob Reu- 
ther, a bearded Social Democrat, 
emigrated from a German farm in 
1892 to exempt his children from 
Prussian military service, and a 
decade later Jacob’s son Valentine 
became a fiery leader in the Brewery 
Workers Union. In his early twen- 
ties Valentine was the youngest pres- 





ident in the history of the Ohio Val- 
ley Trades and Labor Assembly; in 
his thirties he joined Eugene Debs 
and ran for Congress as a Socialist. 
Today his politicking is confined to 
Lutheran synods, though he still 
gets hot under the collar at the very 
thought of injustice. “‘He can make 
noise too,” says Anna Reuther, 
glancing slyly at her husband. 
Walter says with a grin, ““Every time 
I go to Wheeling he lectures me. I 
keep telling him, ‘Look, I’m on your 
side.” 

When Walter was a boy his father 
had a kind of jurisdictional dispute 
with the local Lutheran minister, 
who held that the welfare of man 
was of no concern to God. Valen- 
tine, indignant, quit the church and 
organized Sunday debates for the 
family on social problems. At the 
time he had no thought of raising 
labor statesmen. College seemed out 
of the question for his sons. He was 
making $1.50 a day at the Schmul- 
bach Brewery. His wife was often 
ill. Walter and Roy slept in one bed, 
Victor and the elder brother, Ted, in 
another. Until their little sister grew 
old enough to help her mother, the 
boys took turns at the stove—Wal- 
ter still roasts turkey at Wheeling 
reunions—and did the housework. 
Like any other immigrant father, 
Valentine wanted his boys to have 
what that generation called “im- 
provements.”” His hope was that 
each would become a skilled crafts- 
man, which he wasn't. He thought 
Ted might make a cost accountant, 
Victor a plumber, Roy an electri- 
cian, and Walter, smallest of the 
four, a tool-and-die maker. Only 
Ted followed through. Today he is a 
chief clerk with Wheeling Steel, and 
his brothers, all in the union, call 
him the “white sheep” of the family. 

Nobody thought then that Valen- 
tine was miscasting Walter. At 
Ritchie Grammar School the boy 
had excelled in what was known as 
Manual Training—Annahasa waste- 
basket he made then, and May a 
copper ash try—and he knew ma- 
chinery. At sixteen he quit school to 
become an apprentice, and for three 
years he plugged along at Wheeling 
Steel making forty cents an hour. 
Then he left for Detroit, looking 
“like I fell off a green-apple tree.” 
Somebody had told him there were 
plenty of good jobs there. Some- 
body was wrong. Ford was retooling 
for the Model A. Jobless thousands 
were walking the streets, and after 
relatives of a Wheeling neighbor 
had found him a room, the best Wal- 
ter could do was a thirteen-hour 

Continued on Page 106 
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@ The skillful needles of an Algerian tattooist have pricked out a 
map upon the chest and abdomen of my friend Pepe. It is a 
highly selective map, a personal map, rich in pictorial data. It 
enables him, when overcome by national patriotism or simply 
by the desire to discourse on some elementary point of local 
geography, to throw open his shirt and growl: “This is the true 
Provence! I have it all engraved upon my breast!’ Then he 
gives a bray of laughter. But of course you have to be an inti- 
mate first, to have shown yourself worthy of the secret country 
which the map depicts—Pepe’s private Provence. 

A series of lucky accidents admitted me to the great man’s 
company on a blazing June afternoon when the red dust was 
rising like smoke under the hoofs of the bulls in the bull ring 
of Orange. He confessed afterward that he was intrigued by the 
dog-eared copy of the Provengal poet Frédéric Mistral’s verses 
which was sticking out of my knapsack. (Would not an Amer- 
ican be touched to see a copy of Leaves of Grass sticking out of 
a hobo’s pack?) 

But sitting jam-packed in the thirsty throng on such an after- 
noon was something of an ordeal for a mere foreigner, and 
clearly | was a person of some discrimination—for had I not 
come to cheer the exploits of Gandar, the greatest cockade- 
carrying bull of the age? Our hoarse cheers mingled in the dusty 
air as those famous black hoofs rumbled on the arena floors. 
Two of the seven razeteurs, as they are called, had already been 
disposed of; twice in the bull’s honor the loud-speakers had 
grated out the triumphal march from Carmen, which is the for- 
mal accolade granted to the power and tenacity of a champion 
bull successfully defending the red cockade which nestles be- 
tween his curved horns and may be plucked out only by the 
white-clad fighter with courage enough to run across him as 
he charges. This particular form of bull-dusting is, according to 
Pepe, the heart and marrow of Provence. 

“Provence is where the cooking is based on garlic and olive 
oil, and where the course libre flourishes.”” The Spanish form of 
bullfighting, he says, is a picturesque form of ritualized murder; 
but the course libre is an exciting and extremely dangerous 
game, a test of strong nerves and speed. And the bull, never the 
man, is the darling, the hero of the crowd. 

Some of these facts he growled out at me during that first 
blue afternoon while the little knot of sweating bullfighters, in 
their white clothes and colored sashes, edged softly and cir- 
cumspectly around the ring, hoping for the vital half second of 
distraction on the part of the bull which would enable one of 
them to make the curving run under the curving horns to 
snatch at the cockade with his short metal comb (the razef). 

The prizes mount with the danger, and Gandar’s cockades 
and horn strings (which must also be snatched) have seldom 
been worth less than fifteen thousand francs. It is a dangerous 
way of earning a livelihood—for as you turn to snatch the cock- 
ade your feet must get up enough speed to carry you likea swal- 
low over the barricade to safety, beyond the reach of those 
slashing horns. One false step, a miscalculation in your tim- 
ing... . Four or five razeteurs are killed here every year, and 
yet the tradition lives on. 

Yes, and the odd thing about it is that the official hero of the 
course libre is the bull. His is the name traditionally printed in 
scarlet poster type on the placards and his the applause when a 
razeteur is sent sprawling over the barrier with a broken rib or 
tossed in a crumpled heap against the stockades. 

“And that is how it should be,” says Pepe roundly. “In 
Provence the bull is king! And that is how you will see it de- 
picted on the Cretan vases from which our game derives.” 

I have mentioned the copy of Mistral’s classic poems in the 
Provencal tongue. This Pepe certainly eyed with guarded 
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The colors of Provence have inspired some of Europe’s greatest painters ; Van 
Gogh, Cézanne, Picasso. In an olive grove at Sillans la Cascade (left) the 
new growth on the trees spreads delicately against the sky, while poppies, 
bold as blood, are splashed over the ground. In a field between Barjols 
and Cotignac (above) more poppies are laced through a field of wild mus- 
tard. Sunlight, sky, color: the basic elements in the beauty of Provence. 
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One of the strong passions of Provence, a passionate land, is talking. 
Here the village philosophers of Carcés settle down at a sidewalk café 
in the late-afternoon hour when a glass of pastis and an argument over 
the relative merits of the local bulls are de rigueur preliminaries to dinner. 
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approval, but his old eyes really kindled when I confessed I 
had come down the Rhone to Avignon in the traditional old- 
fashioned way (forgotten today by the rushing tourist) by river 
barge. Yes, I had awakened at dawn under those rose battle- 
ments to watch the pearly mist lifting and to hear the lazy jack- 
daws calling from the abandoned palaces of the Popes; I had 
tasted the river winds with their eddies of honeysuckle and rose- 
mary bruised by the hoofs of cattle, and had drifted in a 
labyrinth of trembling stars in which, sights and sounds all mix- 
ing, | heard the background of nightingale song interrupting the 
hoarse distant singing of boatmen and the heart-tugging moan 
of barges upriver. 

This, in a sort of way, proved I was “genuine.” His wrinkled 
old face wore a smile of unwilling admiration. “She must have 
been a beautiful girl,” he said at last in his growling bass voice. | 
understood the allusion. In the old days Provence was the 
recognized cure for northerners with broken hearts—just ‘as the 
more taciturn British went off to East Africa to shoot big game. 
But here, alas, | could only disappoint him, for my visit was of 
no such romantic provenance. I was simply hoping to unstick a 
novel which refused to get itself written, by taking a brief holi- 
day; sometimes it is the only way. So I had idled my way south 
by bus and train, stopping off here and there to buy a child’s 
cahier in a village stationery shop and to sit for a while on some 
shady terrasse by a meandering Roman river, pen in hand, “‘just 
to see” if that missing chapter would come. 

I told him some of this. He shook his head slowly and under- 
standingly and then grabbed my arm in the grip of the Ancient 
Mariner himself. “We will be friends,” he said. “‘For I can tell 
you many things.”’ I smiled at the resolute brown figure with its 
square hands. He wiped his flowing mustache with a silk hand- 
kerchief and nodded sharply. “You will see,” he said. And then 
we both dutifully rose to add to the storm of clapping and cheer- 
ing which greeted Gandar’s return to the bull pen. The bull’s 
sweat starred the red dust like rain drops. 

Pepe wore a brown hat with a very wide brim, and more 
than a touch of toreador about its design, which I was after- 
wards to recognize as the Stetson of the Camargue—a miniature 
Wild West, devoted to horse breeding and bull raising, which 
extends across the shallow alluvial delta where the Rhone 
reaches the sea. He wore this with a distinct tilt and an air to 
match it. Then a leather waistcoat with beautifully stitched 
pockets over a ferociously checked shirt with sleeves fastened by 
expensive-looking cuff links. His tie was a narrow black ribbon. 
His gabardine trousers were strictly tapered into a shape which 
suggested riding breeches and their ends fitted snugly into an 
ancient pair of soft leather jack boots. His head was magnifi- 
cent, and his smile somewhat costly, for many of his teeth were 
gold. His voice was pure gravel and every enunciation was a 
challenge. You felt that he was prepared to strip and fight for 
the least of his opinions, even those in which he did not believe. 

What else? Well, he snuffed instead of smoked—snuffed 
vigorously with great inhalations and magistral explosions into 
a green silk handkerchief which he wore in his sleeve and waved 
about to illustrate his observations on bulls and human nature 
in general. Oddly enough for one so elegant, he carried no 
snuffbox but a twist of brown paper filled with what looked to 
me suspiciously like unrefined sulphur. He offered this about 
liberally to all and sundry, confident perhaps that no one but 
himself snuffed in the whole of Provence. 

His opinion of Gandar was high on that sultry afternoon, I 
remember, but his opinion of human nature low. “They call 
themselves razeteurs,” he growled. ‘“‘Why, in my day a bull like 
Gandar would have been stripped of his prizes—dépouillé—in 


under a minute.” Continued on Page 74 








In the shade of a plane tree not far from Orgon, a farm family 
gathers at the still noontime for a “‘pique-nique”’ lunch of cheese 
and crusty French bread, accompanied by a wine of the region. 





Persistent, durable, stoic as stone, the Provengals have survived everything 
including their present touristic popularity. Here are two views of their 
steadfastness :; an undiscouraged fisherman in a canal near Le Grau du Roi 
(above) and a matriarch meditating in the sunshine at Le Val (left). 
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Provence has a number of geographical anomalies, such as La Camargue 
(above), a richly watered rice-growing region near the mouth of the Rhone. 
Here on the plains of Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, the characteristic cot- 
tage is of white mortar with thatched roof. However, the classic ur- 
ban house (right), with painted shutters contrasting with white walls 
and roof of orange tile, is more typical of Provence on the whole. 
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Continued from Page 72 As I was no specialist in that 
matter it was not my business to contest his view; I contented 
myself only by murmuring that already two of the fighters had 
been carried off, one with a rent in his thigh and the other with 
a broken rib if nothing worse. Pepe snorted: ““Pouf! That is 
nothing for Provence.” 

Our friendship survived this small disagreement, and indeed 
gained further ground when he found me at the refreshment 
booth drinking pastis—the aniseed drink so beloved of Pro- 
vencals, which turns white with the addition of water. ‘““Good!” 
he cried. ‘‘Moi aussi!’’ We seated ourselves on a fragment of 
Roman column under a tree, and he gave me to understand that 
I was henceforward to consider myself his familiar. ““You wish 
to see Provence?’’ he asked, as he slowly unbuttoned his dra- 
matic shirt. I was to be vouchsafed a first view of his private 
map. I confess I thought for a moment he was taking off his 
shirt to challenge me to mortal combat, and was relieved when 
the proud gesture revealed only this splendid piece of art 
nouveau. “It is all here,” he said simply, proudly. I gazed rap- 
turously at this copyrighted map printed on his body by the 
devoted Algerian artist. “I was homesick,” explained Pepe. “I 
bade him make me a map of the true Provence.” 

Roughly speaking, it was diamond-shaped, pinpointed in 
the north by Montélimar and in the south by Marseille, and it 
followed the whole romantic valley of the southern Rhone with 
its fantastic gallery of historic names. In the west it stretched 
beyond Nimes, in the east as far as Apt. 

“Tiens !”’ | said, “it’s a beauty.”” And Pepe glowed modestly. 
Montélimar started high on the chest, while Marseille was all 
but lost in the folds of the abdomen, unless Pepe held his breath 
as he was doing now to let me feast my eyes on this treasure. “‘l 
had to hold my stomach tight as a drum while he did it,” 
he explained hoarsely, “‘and it was painful. But I was young. I 
stayed drunk on arak while he worked.” 

It was true that with the spread of middle age and a com- 
fortable bay window the southern ends of the map had begun 
to stretch a bit. But when all was said and done it was a most 
original production, though of little use to the motorist, per- 
haps. He gazed at me triumphantly. I gazed at his stomach. I 
had realized at once that the map illustrated his main conten- 
tions about Provence, for it covered roughly the area he had 
already described, the garlic-and-cockade belt, so to speak; I 
had also recognized by now from his appearance that Pepe had 
a particularly intimate connection with bulls and horses—he 
was a mixture of Spanish landed gentleman and Southern 
colonel. But he was quite unmistakably representative of a tra- 
dition which was original, and was neither of these things. 

“Do you notice the bullet holes?” he said, after a pause, with 
an air of opulent complacence. “I had him paint in a few bullet 
holes to charm the ladies. Women love a man of action. I have 
always tried to please, though in fact I have never been in ac- 
tion.”’ They were extremely cunning bullet holes, most vividly 
executed, and I said so with conviction. He winked and grunted, 
and added: “Then you will notice something else. My home 
town is the belly button. Center of the world for me! Center of 
the universe. Gaussargues! | bet you have heard of it.” I had 
not. He frowned as he rebuttoned his shirt. His face wore a dis- 
approving look. “Gaussargues,” he said in his deep voice, “‘is 
the greatest little village on earth.” 

These words, I realized, were in a way an adoption formula. 
So long as I stayed in Provence, he added, in a voice which 
made it sound as much a threat as a promise, I was to be his 
guest. I would learn to imagine as well as to see this hallowed 
ground through his eyes. And indeed, could anything have been 
luckier? For I had tumbled upon Continued on Page 184 























ANATOMY OF 
THE SOUTHERN BELLE 


@ Literature and legend have played changes 
upon the theme of the Southern Belle. She is 
the girl, all purity and passion, who wears a 
magnolia in her hair and dances to the tune of 
banjos on a wide veranda while a dozen 
eligible suitors proclaim themselves unworthy 
to tie the dainty shoes that peep from be- 
neath her crinoline, and she—her heart ir- 
retrievably lost to a scamp (or perhaps even a 
Yankee) whom honor forbids her to marry— 
vows silently to dedicate her life to her 
widowed papa. She is Scarlett O’Hara, ruth- 
less and magnificent. She is Faulkner’s Miss 
Emily with her macabre secret. She is Fitz- 
gerald’s Last of the Belles, a spoiled nymph, 
gone frigid and wraithlike with narcissism. She 
is The Little Colonel who fears nothing but 
falsehood and who, through eight volumes of 
insipid adventures, unfolds her spotless petals 
until her Knight comes riding to gather them. 
When she is good she is so very, very good 
(and frequently so stupid) and when she is bad 
she is so abominable, that we often wonder 
whether she ever actually existed outside the 
Gothic Southern imagination. 

Indeed, there are iconoclasts among us who 
insist that she is a myth, and not even a South- 
ern myth—that she is a fantastic gift horse 
foisted off by Northern Greeks upon a credu- 
lous people. These scoffers illustrate their 
point with a story about a ruined house: A 
stranger wandering through the Southern 
countryside chanced upon an antebellum man- 
sion of noble proportions which had fallen 
into decay—its roof sagged, its windows were 
broken, its portico crumbling. “Ah,” sighed 
the stranger to an old Negro who was sitting 
on the steps, “the results of war are sad!” 

The Negro shook his grizzled head. “Naw, 
suh,” he said. “*’T wa’n’t de war.” 

The stranger sighed again. “The aftermath 
of war, the Reconstruction,” he said. 
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“Naw, suh,” returned the Negro, “*’t wa’n’t 
dat needer. We-all wuz makin’ out fine till dis 
Yankee ge’man come down hyar an’ learnt ole 
marsa how to put mint in his likker!”” The 
moral is plain enough—the South might have 
done better to take its women, like its whisky, 
straight. 

But whatever its origins, however it has been 
commercialized by Tin Pan Alley and the 
manufacturers of scented soaps and mild 
tobaccos—the very first cigarette ad which 
dared hint at a woman’s yen for the weed 
portrayed a corn-silk blonde in a filmy but 
modest white dress who was saying to her 
swain (so the caption told us), “Blow some 
my way”’; and surely that plea was meant to 
be voiced in a drawlas soft asa puff of smoke— 
and however lampooned and psychoanalyzed 
on the Broadway stage, the legend endures. 
The Southern Belle has become a tradition, a 
folk symbol, as indigenous to her region as 
Br’er Rabbit, the beaten biscuit or the julep 
that wrecked the plantation; and whether I 
like it, or you like it, or she—poor thing—likes 
it, she is here to stay. 

I say “poor thing” because the Southern 
Belle has a harder time now than she used to 
have. Her role is essentially passive—to excite 
admiration without appearing to demand it, 
to create an illusion of fragility without look- 
ing sick, to sustain an atmosphere of gentle 
gaiety without seeming bat-brained—and pas- 
sivity is not the mood of the present day. Her 
very physique can present a problem, for the 
current model of Southern girl is as healthy 
as an ox. The modern diet with its emphasis 
upon vitamins and proteins has combined 
with the vogue for outdoor sports to add 
cubits to her stature; she is often nearly as tall 
as her father and those shoes that once melted 
manly hearts with their sheer littleness are not 
unlikely to be nines. In addition to that she is 


thrown early into competition with the op- 
posite sex—a position rife with the hazards 
of coarseness and strident ambitions. She al- 
most certainly attends a public grammar and 
junior-high school and more often than not— 
after a breathing spell at a girls’ boarding 
school—a coeducational college. 

At her college, which is not at all like the 
finishing school her grandmother attended, 
she is allowed no handicap, social or intel- 
lectual. She is expected to make respectable 
grades and to absorb cultural understanding, 
to engage in extracurricular activities of an 
artistic or religious nature, to go for festive 
weekends to other campuses, to be elected 
sweetheart of something, and usually, some- 
where along the way—probably during the 
Christmas vacation of her freshman year—to 
be presented to society at home. She is ex- 
pected, also, to prepare herself for lucrative 
employment. And the Southern Belle always 
does what is expected of her. 

When she leaves the academic grove she 
gets a job. She does this even if her family is 
quite able to support her, for idleness is out 
of fashion—and even if she marries young, 
for, in that event, her husband is probably 
young, too, and depends upon her financial 
aid while he studies law or medicine or en- 
gineering or pursues an advanced degree in 
economics. She works as a secretary in a busi- 
ness office, as a clerk in a store (a book store, 
an art shop, or a boutique), as a teacher, as a 
nurse, a hospital technician, or a receptionist 
and occasionally, if she is talented, as a news- 
paper reporter or emcee of a local television 
program. She takes her work seriously and 
does not spare herself. But through it all she 
remembers that her highest calling—her raison 
d’étre—is her belledom; as if it were a candle, 
she keeps it burning bright, casting its pretty 
beams into a Continued on Page 120 
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N SEARCH OF 
TACOMA 


by Nancy Wilson Ross 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRED LYON 


@ “You couldn’t pay me to go back, 
and yet—there’s not a weekend from 
April to November that I don’t miss 
the place.” The speaker was a 
Tacoman now residing in New York. 
Our conversation had begun with 
his stunned question: “You're writ- 
ing a piece on Tacoma? What on 
earth is there to write about in 
Tacoma?” Without waiting for an 
answer he delivered a series of nega- 
tive comments about his birthplace. 
What he had to say revived my own 
memories of a certain melancholy 
that seemed to float along the down- 
town streets and wharves, hang over 
the “industrial tide flats,” even 
waft—particularly on rainy days— 
in puffs of gloom up through the 
residential districts on the bluffs 
above the bay. “Am I right then,” 
1 asked, “in remembering Tacoma 
as a city wearing a subtle air of de- 
feat, of bright dreams unrealized?” 
He shook his head firmly. “No,” 
he said, “that’s not quite it.”’ He 
grinned. “Someone once called it the 
best lighted graveyard in the world.” 
“Is that what you get homesick 
for?” | demanded. 
He made no direct answer. In- 


stead, a wistful, dreamy expression 
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came over his face. “Do you know 
what I'd do if I were you?” he said. 
“I'd begin my visit by flying over 
Tacoma. I'd take a good look from 
the air. You'll see, in a flash, what 
I’m homesick for.” 


When I got to Tacoma I followed 
his suggestion. On a bright spring 
day I went up in a small plane. 

The first things I saw were the 
long glittering mountain ranges that 
band two sides of Tacoma’s skyline: 
here the Cascades, there the Olym- 
pics. Directly below, serving as the 
city’s deep, natural harbor, sprawled 
Puget Sound, the inland sea the In- 
dians called Whulge, a maze of in- 
viting waterways with dozens of 
broken-off bits of green land fencing 
its winding channels. Off to the west 
I could see the Olympic Peninsula, 
named for the mountains that rise 
from it. As I gazed into its blue- 
green depths I heard the Tacoman 
who had accompanied me saying: 
‘Primeval rain forests, healing min- 
eral springs . . . herds of shy elk.” 
Next a finger indicated the daring 
reach of the Narrows Bridge that 
“ties” (Tacomans like this verb) 
their city to the much publicized 
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peninsula, “‘America’s Last Ever- 
green Playground.” This Narrows 
Bridge, the third largest suspension 
span in the world, is one of Ta- 
coma’s proudest sights. It replaced 
an ill-fated predecessor known as 
Galloping Gertie, which got to 
swaying one day, broke in half and 
plunged into the Sound. 

Southward, as the plane turned, I 
caught the bright wink of the lakes 
on the city’s outskirts—American, 
Gravelly, Steilacoom—to which early 
Tacoma residents, transplanted East- 
ern gentry, fled in summer. Beyond 
and around these lakes were the re- 
mains of glacial prairies once myste- 
riously treeless in a wooded wilder- 
ness. Here, not so long ago, squaws 
and children came to gather camas 
roots for bread. Now I could see two 
of Tacoma’s immediate neighbors— 
McChord Air Force Base and Fort 
Lewis. Farther south, I gazed down 
on an array of brilliant reds and 
yellows—the miles of cultivated daf- 
fodils and tulips carpeting the ad- 
jacent valleys with the rolling Indian 
names, Nisqually and Puyallup. 

Finally came the supreme mo- 
ment of my aerial excursion. I heard 
my companion remark: “Here it 
comes!” I looked out. Gliding swiftly 
toward me through the parting 
clouds was the crest of Mt. Rainier. 
So real was the sense of the moun- 
tain’s movement that all the old In- 
dian myths of its fearful powers 
came into my mind. I visualized the 
title of John Williams’ book, The 
Mountain That Was God. 

“Our mountain,” the Tacoman 
calls Mt. Rainier. “*How do you like 
our mountain?” No sarcasm of 
nearby communities has prevented 
Tacoma from considering itself the 
guardian of the year-round skislopes, 
famed glaciers and flower-strewn al- 
pine meadows of this immense extinct 
volcano which leaps almost three 
miles into the air and whose base 
could cover Rhode Island. 


Tacoma citizens once tried to 
change Mt. Rainier’s name to Mt. 
Tacoma. They argued that the moun- 
tain deserved better than being 
named after Peter Rainier—an in- 
significant British admiral who hap- 
pened, back in 1792, to be a friend 
of the explorer George Vancouver. 
But Tacoma’ seffortscametonothing. 


I returned to earth from my flight 
over the city so exhilarated that I 
found myself wishing I could leave 
while its many splendors were fresh 
in my memory. But Tacoma hos- 
pitality was in full bloom—like the 
gardens. Kind people offered to show 
me whatever I wanted to see: Point 
Defiance Park with its beach and 
gardens, its zoo and aquarium; Old 
Fort Nisqually dozing high above 
the swirling Narrows, a replica of the 
buildings formerly on the Nisqually 
flats where Britain’s far-flung Hud- 
son’s Bay Company had once kept 
a farm and pastured its long-haired 
Spanish cattle. | drove to Nisqually 
to see an exhibit of Coast Indian 
carvings, and the sculpture of young 
Northwest artists, at the klee wyk 
(laughing one) studio and art gallery. 

I was taken for a sunset look at 
Tacoma’s old stadium and high 
school on a magnificent bluff over- 
hanging the Sound. The building, in 
which so many generations of Ta- 
comans got their secondary educa- 
tion, resembles an over-size chateau 
on the Loire. It was originally de- 
signed as a railroad hotel, and its 
romantic Old World glories are re- 
minders of vanished Tacoma. 

This Tacoma dates back to the 
Easterners who, near the end of the 
last century—well after the dangers 
and hardships of the covered-wagon 
era—appeared in this already boom- 
ing community. They arrived some- 
what fastidiously equipped for the 
rough frontier, but more important, 
with capital to invest. The railroads 
had just granted the one boon sought 
by all the Puget Sound settlements— 
a terminus at their port. Commence- 
ment Bay, the name of the harbor 
first explored by the Wilkes Expe- 
dition back in 1841, seemed in those 
later shining days to point the way 
to a glorious future. 

The transplanted Easterners of 
the Railroad Era brought Stanford 
White to town to build the elegant 
Tacoma Hotel (destroyed in 1935 by 
fire). At the winter cotillions, 
in the days when the town had 
only one horse-drawn hack, the 











favors and cards came all the way 
from Tiffany in New York or Bailey, 
Banks and Biddle in Philadelphia. 
In those days the stadium was used 
for outdoor concerts. On summer 
nights strains from Poet and Peasant 
or // Trovatore floated sweetly on the 
summer air above the space orig- 
inally known as Old Woman’s Gulch. 

The deserted stadium at sunset 
was a place to speak of the past, as 
we watched the mountains at their 





evening performance, flaming and 
paling and gliding forward ds though 
pushed from behind by the force of 
the dying sun. It was natural to 
speak there cf ‘told Tacoma,” mean- 
ing that once-powerful elite, small in 
numbers, who so early established, 
in their place of voluntary exile, a 
tennis club, a yacht club, a hunt 
club and—most particularly, a young 
ladies’ seminary—Annie Wright’s. 
“Yes, that was old Tacoma,” said 
my friend. “There are, however, 
very few...” She paused, omitting 
the “‘of us” that was trembling on 
her tongue. “There is very little of it 
left,” she amended. ‘*‘Maybe that’s 
the way it has to be—on a frontier 
anyway. But how I hate to see the 
old landmarks go!” She went on to 
say that the stadium probably was 
doomed to demolition, and that the 
chateau high school would be re- 
placed with something modern. 
When we left the stadium we 
drove about in the long, slow, blue- 
green Puget Sound twilight hoping 
to find just one of the last Gothic- 
Victorian mansions of the past. 
There were none to be found, though 
we did see the little church of St. 
Peter’s, originally built with an 
enormeus tree fora steeple, standing 
near the water front; and the First 





Congregational Church, with its four 
towers once described as represent- 
ing ““God the Father, the Son, the 
Holy Ghost and the St. Paul and 
Tacoma Lumber Company.” 

We drove out for a nostalgic twi- 
light look at the changes in the fa- 
mous suburb of Lakewood Centerin 
the swiftly expanding Lakes District. 
On the way we passed any number 
of those prosperous new subdivisions 
cut to a monotonous pattern across 
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America. Twenty-two years ago when 
Lakewood was begun as a “commu- 
nity center” it was considered a dar- 
ing innovation despite the fact that 
it had been designed with a restrained, 
traditional New England air. Now 
there was a glittering spread of plate 
glass and chromium. 

“You can see what I mean,”’ my 
companion remarked. “But at least 
we're growing!” Then she went 
on, “Lots of new people these last 
years. Many G.lI.’s_ return here 
to stay—I suppose it’s the Great 
Outdoors that brings them back, 
the year-round fishing and boating 
and golfing—that sort of thing. And, 
of course, The Mountain—so near 
for skiing. Then there’s the pollen 
count—something we never even 
knew about in the old days.” 

Next, in my search for Tacoma, I 
turned to a banker—Reno Odlin, 
president of the Puget Sound Na- 
tional Bank, who has his finger in 
every local pie from culture to poli- 
tics. Mr. Odlin does not live in the 
private wooded seclusion near Amer- 
ican Lake and the Country Club 
where so many eminent Tacoma resi- 
dents make their homes. His new 
house stands high on a naked bluff 
within the city limits. It is uncom- 
promisingly modern and its glass 


walls admit not only views of The 
Mountain on the immediate skyline 
and the Sound far below, but of 
industrial Tacoma as well. 

Mr. Odlin felt obliged to offer the 
inevitable collection of “vital statis- 
tics,” but he also repeated a story 
about a Westport, Connecticut, wife 
who complained that she never saw 
her husband. He spent three hours a 
day commuting and came home late 
every night, a bundle of nerves. 
Then they moved to Tacoma. She 
still never saw him—he spent so 
much time skiing, fishing, boating, 
golfing and hunting deer and pheas- 
ant. But, she concluded, the old boy 
wasn’t nervous any more. 


This sort of thing is all very well, 
but a surfeit of it may lead to a 
natural perversity. After a few days’ 
hearing it I found myself asking, 
“But what about life in Tacoma 
if you were bored by golf, fishing 
and tennis, got seasick, were too old 
to ski, were allergic to seafood, 
didn’t care for hunting and were, 
perhaps, one of those who find 
Nature overwhelming? What would 
you do?” 

Well, you might join the Tacoma 
Little Theatre, one of the most suc- 
cessful of its kind. Oryou might inter- 
est yourself in two local institutions 
of higher learning: Pacific Lutheran, 
and the College of Puget Sound. 
The president of Pacific Lutheran, 
Dr. S. C. Eastvold, was particularly 
lauded for his efforts in getting 
“‘a decent hall with proper acous- 
tics” put up in Tacoma for the use 
of visiting lecturers and special con- 
certs of the Seattle Symphony, which 
Tacoma’s Philharmonic Committee 
brings in four times a year. Pacific 
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Lutheran College is the intellectual 
focus of the Sound country’s ardent 
old-style Lutheranism. An “eman- 
cipated” member of a third-genera- 
tion Lutheran family made an amused 
comment on the fact that Dr. East- 
vold had gone all the way to 
Lambaréne, in French Equatorial 
Africa, to give an honorary degree 
to Albert Schweitzer, a man whose 
views on the divinity of Christ are 
rather wide of the strict Lutheran 
mark. “Wait till some of the church 
pillars lay their hands on The Quest 
of the Historic Jesus,” this young 
man remarked with a sly grin. I also 
heard variants of the old stories 
about the rigid denominationalism 
of these two institutions, including 
the one about the notice sent from 
Pacific Lutheran to the College of 
Puget Sound rebuking the Baptist 
students of the latter for ushering in 
the New Year “dancing pelvis to pel- 
vis’ while the Lutherans welcomed 
it “knee to knee in chapel.” 

But one young woman I talked to 
about local culture dismissed these 
remarks. She said she didn’t believe 
the stories were true any longer, and, 
“anyway, it must be perfectly plain 
that colleges of any kind in a com- 
munity are just bound to bring in 
outside interests.” She went on to 
tell me about Murray Morgan’s 
popular radio program on KMO, 
“a program that really talks about 
ideas, not just gives spot news—and 
has the largest audience in Tacoma.” 


Murray Morgan, his wife Rosa 
and their young daughter, Lane, live 
near Tacoma on Trout Lake in a 
house they made over from an out- 
door dance hall. It stands in a fa- 
miliar Puget Sound setting of meadow 
and woodland: giant cedars and 
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alders, brake fern and sword fern, 


sweet-after-death, fireweed and 
Scotch broom. Here, or in a room at 
the Winthrop Hotel in town, Morgan 
interviews celebrities who come to 
Tacoma, from Harry Truman to 
Joe Louis, from Irina Borowska to 
Iran and 
Israel. Morgan has written several 


the plenipotentiaries of 


volumes of lively and accurate local 
history, notably Skid Road and 
The Dam. The readable way in 
which he handled his statistical ma- 
terial in the story of the Grand Coulee 
dam led the World Health organiza- 
tion tosend himafield to doa book for 
them. Life in other parts of the world 
has given Morgan the knowledge and 
the courage to be wide-ranging and, 
if occasion demands, hard-hitting. 
He is fortunate in having a brave 
sponsor—*‘a bank, of all things,”’ as 
someone remarked—the PacificFirst 
Federal Savings and Loan, headed 
by Gerrit Vander Ende. Morgan's 
broadcasts played a big part in bring- 
ing about a city-manager type of 
government after the discovery that 
Tacoma was being milked by under- 
world operators. Morgan is gratified 
that a campaign he and a colleague, 
Jim Faber, started to establish a 
small-boat haven on the industry- 
dominated water front proved suc- 
cessful; every slip is taken. 

Hearing about a “face lifting” at 
the State Historical Museum on 
North Stadium Way, I went out 
look. There were in- 
deed some startling changes since 
I had last seen it some years back 
when—as the present curator 
promptly reminded me—I had been 
unkind enough to refer to it in print 
as “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari.” 
The museum could no longer be 
called even a depository—a term by 
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which, with unconscious absence of 


humor, it referred to itself when it 
was a catchall for unrelated objects 
rumored to have come from spring 
cleanings in Tacoma attics. The 
director emeritus, recently retired as 
curator, Chapin Foster, did such a 
vital job of reorganization that in 
five years it won three awards from 
the American Association for State 
and Local History. 

I toured the new Pioneer Rooms 
and lingered in the Indian section, 
where I founda rare collection of the 
painted “healing boards” once used 
by local shamans in mysterious rites. 
I saved for last, out of sentiment’s 
sake, an exhibit remembered from 
childhood: Ezra Meeker’s covered 
wagon and his two stuffed oxen, 
Dave and Dandy, in a large glass 
case. Uncle Ezra, a famed old-timer 
from the Puyallup Valley, spent the 
last years of his life walking back 
and forth across America with his 
primitive “prairie schooner” and his 
two trusty oxen, reminding people 
that the Oregon Trail would soon be 
lost to posterity if not properly 
marked. 

Near the glass case in the Meeker 
Room, as I read Ezra’s words about 
the trail over which 300,000 people 
(leaving 20,000 dead en route) en- 
tered the Promised Land of the Far 
West, I encountered the only other 
visitor | saw in the museum. An old 
man, looking up as I appeared, gave 
me a courteous nod. When I ap- 
proached the case he tapped it witha 
twisted finger and remarked in a 
thin, spry voice, ‘““That’s what this 
place needs! More git-up-and-git.” 

I asked did he mean Tacoma or in 
general. 

“Tacoma. The place is dead. Al- 
ways has been. Wrong kind of peo- 


‘ 


ple at the top, right from the start. 
Too much money. Had it too easy.” 

I ventured that as a visitor I found 
quite a lot going on in Tacoma for a 
“dead” city. He inquired my pur- 
poses in visiting. I told him. 

“If you’re looking for something 
to write about Tacoma,” he said, 
““see Ed Eisenhower. He'll give you 
an earful. He’s a great talker. Ed 
said once, ‘There’s nothing wrong 
with Tacoma except Seattle.” How’s 
that for a good one?” 

He seemed such an enthusiastic 
informant that I dared ask if he con- 
sidered Mr. Eisenhower Tacoma’s 
leading citizen. 

He gave this some careful thought. 
“That's a poser,” he said. “I don’t 
know as I'd say that. But he’s one 
of em.” I asked if he’d name a few 
others, and, after a minimum of hesi- 
tation, he said, ‘“‘Well, there’s Reno 
Odlin and Gerrit Vander Ende and 
Tom Murray and Dan Smith and 
Will Kilworth and Fred Karlen 
and Corydon Wagner. ... Oh, hell— 
we've got plenty of leading citizens! 
That’s not our problem! Tacoma just 
missed the boat, that’s all.” 

As I left I said, thinking it would 
please him, that I already had an ap- 
pointment with the President’s 
brother. 

On the day of my interview Dick 
Odlin, Reno Odlin’s brother, came 
early for me. He wanted me to see 
how the Old Totem Pole down in 
Fireman’s Park on A Street had been 
repainted—which he deplored. He 
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also wanted to take me to a little 
Japanese store where, for old time’s 
sake, I could buy some special stick 
incense and a flower-painted glass 
windbell. It was a sparkling: day, the 
air alive with the scent of salt and 
evergreens and flower beds. On our 
way downtown we detoured leisurely 
through one of the small parks thecity 
maintains, ablaze at the moment with 
rhododendron, laurel, azalea and 
broom. I made my Japanese pur- 
chases and then we did some window- 
shopping—at Rhodes’ Department 
Store (“All Roads Lead to Rhodes” 
the billboards around Tacoma still 
announce); at Gunderson’s with its 
carefully selected loot from Scandi- 
navia and the Orient; at Lou John- 
son’s Dress Store where for so many 
years not only local ladies but ladies 
from all the nearby communities 
came to shop. 

Finally we went down to A Street 
to see Tacoma’s gigantic Totem 
Pole, a towering shaft carved in the 
old American-Indian “Cubist” man- 
ner, the fierce triangular beaks and 
snouts, the round staring eyes of 
stylized birds and beasts, all sur- 
mounted by the brooding Thunder- 
bird with wings outstretched. We 
ruminated on the regional venera- 
tion of Totem Poles—those unre- 
lated symbols from alien cultures. 
We couldn’t explain it. Dick ob- 


served, however, that it was here, 
under the Totem Pole, that the “town 
fathers” held the special ceremonies 
when Tacoma won an award as an 











All-America City—for its clean-up 
of the underworld syndicate whose 
promotion of gambling, prostitution 
and general vice had threatened to 
put Tacoma indefinitely out of 
bounds for all military personnel in 
the vicinity. The clean-up had taken 
four tough years and a single-pur- 
posed committee of two hundred de- 
termined citizens. 

One of the citizens was the man I 
was about tointerview. I went straight 
from the Totem Pole to the top 





floor of the Puget Sound National 
Bank building where Edgar Newton 
Eisenhower practices corporation 
law. I found the next-oldest brother 
of the President of the United States 
very much as described, an immedi- 
ately likable, ruddy, hearty, sandy- 
haired and clear-voiced man with a 
by-cracky style of delivery. His blue 
eyes, through glasses, were humor- 
ous, kindly, acute. 

It was not in the least difficult for 
Mr. Eisenhower to say why he was 
so enthusiastic about life in Tacoma. 
“Why wouldn’t a man feel fine 
about a town that’s been as good to 
me as this one? When I walk down 
the street I know darned near every- 
one I meet, and whether I know ’em 
by name or not they know me. Hi, 
Ed, they say. How’re ya, Ed? I like 
that. That’s American. That’s the 
way it ought to be.” 

He spent only a little time on the 
local booster pitch about fishing for 


king salmon, about a “gardener’s 
paradise” (Mr. Eisenhower is an 
enthusiastic gardener), about the 
“year-round golf” (he plays a much 
better game than his famous brother). 
After a few moments, he sailed 
easily into some reminiscences and 
spiced comment on the local and na- 
tional scene. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s memories of 
Tacoma go back as far as 1914. The 
circumstances of his coming here 
were simple and impulsive. A class- 
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mate at the University of Michigan 
asked what he intended to do on 
graduation. “I'd like to go West and 
grow up with the country,” he re- 
plied. (Like many transplanted Mid- 
dle Westerners Ed Eisenhower, from 
Abilene, Kansas, thinks of himself 
as “from the East.’’ He sees him- 
self as a little different from the ordi- 
nary run of people he encounters 
every day. For instance, he never 
goes out in shirt sleeves, or hatless, 
no matter what the heat. When he 
first came to the West Coast, he was 
shocked to see respectable women 
taking a beer in public.) But back 
to how he came to Tacoma in the 
first place: When he said he'd like to 
go West, his classmate suggested, 
“Why don’t you try my home town, 
Tacoma, Washington? It’s about as 
far West as you can get. Some people 
call it the jumping-off place.” 

“What kind of town is Tacoma?” 
Ed asked. 





“Well, it’s a real Western mill 
town,”’ began his classmate. 

He needed to say no more. These 
words created in the mind of Ed 
Eisenhower an attractively exciting 
picture. He saw a small raw com- 
munity on the edge of a great body 
of salt water, no paved streets, just 
wooded paths, crude houses, rough, 
strong people who carried guns at 
their hips. He went West. This was 
in 1914. When he got off the train in 
a brick station, saw cement pave- 
ments, automobiles, the kind of 
houses he was used to back home, 
well-dressed people, banks, hotels, 
libraries, churches—nowhere that 
air of rough improvisation and raw 
opportunity for which he was hop- 
ing—he would have gone elsewhere 
but he had no choice. He was out of 
money. 

“Ignorant! | guess I was! But not 
as ignorant as the fellow who asked 
me back East—and not many years 
ago at that—if we had much trouble 
with the Indians out here any more.” 

Ed Eisenhower went to work at 
ten dollars a week for a law firm in 
the very building in which he now 
has his large, unpretentious offices. 
These offices command a view of Ta- 
coma’s mountain, a piece of Com- 
mencement Bay, the long tongue of 
Brown’s Point, a salt-water canal in 
which on the day I looked from the 
windows, rafts of giant logs floated. 
The windows look over the filled-in 
“industrial flats” where as a young 
man Edgar Eisenhower shot ducks. 


The tallest totem pole 
in the United 
States—seventy-six 
feet high—stands 

near the water front in 
Tacoma, Alaskan 
Indians carved it from a 
single cedar in 1903. 


Mr. Eisenhower's frank delivery 
was not too unlike the little man | 
had encountered in the Ezra Meeker 
Room. He is used to being inter- 
viewed, particularly since it is well 
known that he speaks his mind about 
anything on earth, including his 
younger brother, Dwight. “If peo- 
ple knew as much about the history 
of this country as I do they’d march 
on the Supreme Court in Washing- 
ton and drown the whole lot of 
those judges in the handiest body of 
deep water around—with a big 
stone tied to their necks. They're not 
interpreting justice as a legal body, 
they’re legislating, and it doesn’t 
take much reading in constitutional 
history to know that’s nor their 
function... .” 

It was not easy to keep Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s lively mind on the subject 
of Tacoma and I hated to interrupt 
him. The quotation attributed to 
him that “there was nothing wrong 
with Tacoma except Seattle” did not 
seem to catch his interest greatly. 
Seattle, he remarked without em- 
phasis, was “jealous” of Tacoma 
and always had been. | tried an- 
other topic. “Tell me a little about 
‘old’ Tacoma,” I said. He looked a 
little surprised. “Old Tacoma? Oh, 
well now, you mean the old part of 
the settlement, down on the water 
below the bluffs?” I told him no, | 
meant “Old Tacoma” in the so- 
ciological sense. He leaned back 
quietly in his chair. ““Oh! Oh, I see. 
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Thirteenth of a HOLIDAY Series: THE MOST FASHIONABLE WOMEN 


On the terrace of the club La 
Ronde (right), on Montego Bay, 
Lady Tuck wears a sari-silk sheath 
by Polly Hornburg, its severe 
lines softened by a bouflant back 
panel, its lustrous effect enhanced 


by silver shoes and Dior diamonds 


Lady Tuck's at-home costume 
(/e/t) is a Caribbean medley: from 
Jamaica, tailored pants by Mr. 


Rattery and a Calypso Shop sash 





from Cuba, a cotton matador 
blouse by El Encanto; and from 


Haiti, a bracelet of heavy gold. 


Christopher and Richard Tuck 
enjoy splashing with their mother 
on the edge of Half Moon Bay. 
The local straw market furnished 
Lady Tuck's peaked sunhat, and 
Calteck of California her two- 


piece scoop-necked bathing suit 


Mildred Davis, of Baltimore, made 
the dress at the far right of white 
silk with appliquéd tea _ roses. 
Lady Tuck wears it, appropriatel) 
enough, for afternoon tea at 
Catherine Mount, the home of 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald de Lisser. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 








STYLE IN JAMAICA 


@ Ever since Captain Henry Morgan’s 
pirates chose Jamaica as their favorite re- 
sort, Jamaican women have enjoyed a 
reputation for style. Now that their island 
has become a winter sanctuary for migra- 
tory millionaires, they feel more strongly 
thar. ever a responsibility to maintain that 
reputution. That is not an easy thing to 
do; th. Montego Bay development proj- 
ect, with its cottage hotels and socialite 
shareholders, its English titles and Broad- 
way Stars, is a new type of community, 
demand g new patterns in elegance and 
new approaches to fashion. One of the 
most successful explorers of Jamaica style 
is Sir Bruce Tuck’s statuesque wife, 
Louise. 

Lady Tuck, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John C. Renfro of San Angelo, 
Texas, has had considerable experience in 
pathfinding. Before her marriage she held 
positions as a radio announcer, as a sec- 
retary at an Air Force Supply Depot, and 
as a Norden bombsight technician—not 
one of the three a job for the fainthearted. 
She also’ worked for a time at Nieman 
Marcus, where she first became really in- 
terested in the world of striking clothes. 

Striking her wardrobe remains today. 
She favors vivid colors and extreme styles, 
realizing that against the brilliant back- 
drop of Calypso Jamaica, somber cos- 
tumes stand out as affectations. And since 
life around Montego Bay is lived on a 
grand scale, she emphasizes her regal 
height by wearing pencil-thin silhouettes. 
She spends most of her day in trim slacks 
or shorts suited to her active interests: 
sport, painting, cooking and, currently, 
building a new house. At night she often 
changes to more dressy slacks to visit with 
friends. 

And for formal occasions, of which 
there are many during the December-April 
season, Lady Tuck hasacollection of gowns 
acquired from the island’s own designers 
and copyists, as well as from fashion cen- 
ters she visits in her frequent travels. The 
year around she earns that heartening lift 
a woman feels when her mirror shows that 
her clothes are right for her surround- 
ings—that her appearance is in every way 
comme il faut. THE END 
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It is not one but many towers, and it has been many things. It has been a prison, 

a royal palace, a torture chamber, a place where murder, poisoning and suicide have walked. 
Here Queens have been executed and the “‘Little Princes’”’—thirteen-year-old Edward V 

and his brother—vanished from human sight. And, in a little stone chamber, 

smolder the Crown Jewels. Inside the ancient moat children of the tower guards play tennis. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY SLIM AARONS 


THE TOWER OF LONDON 


@ A short time ago there were complaints 
voiced against the guides to some of England’s 
historic buildings. It was said they were mis- 
leading visitors by over-coloring the spine- 
chilling details and throwing in an unattested 
murder or two. They were making it all too 
exciting. 

No one, however, was accused of making 
the Tower of London too exciting. No one 
could. To invent an excitement for the Tower 
would be to find that fact had got there first 
and made an infinitely better job of it. The old 
fortress is as clothed with drama and tragedy 
as with the ivy that clambers over her walls. 
She has seen it all. ; 

The best way to come upon the Tower is by 
the river, at night, when the walls are gray and 
ghostly under the floodlighting and the Thames 
creeps darkly past the King’s Stairs and 
Traitors’ Gate. By day, when the shipping 
throngs the river and the red buses rumble 
across Tower Bridge, there is not the same 
romanticism—that is until you have passed the 
Outer Ward and stand where the drawbridge 
once stood. Then the past rises suddenly to 
snatch at the throat. However loudly London 
roars about its workaday life, inside the Tower 
walls it is always quiet. Walking here are the 
Yeoman Warders, still dressed as they might 
have been dressed when Henry VIII first ap- 
proved these costumes of the men of his guard. 
The roseates of the Tudors cling to their gar- 
ters and shoes, on ceremonial occasions white 
ruffs encase their necks and their red-and- 
yellow tunics bear in gilt thread the rose, the 
thistle and the crown. 

Don’t call them “ Beefeaters.”’ This is a sole- 
cism committed even by Londoners. But no 
Yeoman Warder will accept the title. The Beef- 
eater, he will tell you, was a yeoman of the buf- 
fet, a carver and server of the king’s meat. But 
the spiritual ancestors of the men of the Tower 
had colder duties. They carried the ax before a 


by A. M. Maughan 


prisoner on his way from trial, the edge turned 
from him if he had been acquitted, toward 
him if he were doomed. 

Today every Yeoman Warder is an Army or 
R. A. F. sergeant, appointed after long service. 
He knows the Tower and loves it. Though it is 
recorded that a Yeoman Warder, when asked, 
“What part do you call the Bloody Tower?” 
replied, with weary dignity, “The whole, 
blooming lot of it, madam.” The Tower he 
guards has been many things: a prison, a royal 
palace, a torture chamber, a menagerie, a mint, 
a law court, a place of chapels and cool green 
walks, a place of death and much human suf- 
fering. Here Queens bore their children. Ed- 
ward II’s little daughter was known all her life 
as “Joan of the Tower” after her birthplace. 
Here mariners navigated the Thames with the 
help of the kindly beacon which burned on top 
of the Lanthorn Tower. Here have been lodged 
the enemies of the realm, from the nobles who 
fought at the side of King Harold at Hastings 
to Roger Casement, executed for treason in 
World War I. 

The way for the visitor lies down Water 
Lane. The Thames once flowed here, feeding 
the moat—one of the few trappings the Tower 
has lost in her journey through the centuries. 
And all about are the bailey walls swelling here 
and there into the rounded towers that go to 
make the whole. There is not one Tower but 
many, as if the waves of history had broken 
against the great central keep and fallen back 
into pools and shallows. English history is lit- 
tered with their names—the Cradle Tower, the 
Broad Arrow Tower, Develin Tower, the 
Bloody Tower. 

On the right is Traitors’ Gate with its stone 
arch and blackened timbers grinning onto the 
river. Three Queens of England passed into the 
Tower this way. Not one came out alive. 
Elizabeth Tudor, when she was nineteen and 
no more than a princess, was brought by barge 


to Traitors’ Gate, to the place where her own 
mother, Anne Boleyn, had died by the ax. 
Despair was very close. When she reached the 
top of the river stairs she sat down in the rain 
on a stone by the gate and said, in a flat voice, 
“I will not go in.” It took twenty minutes of 
persuasion before she did. 

Elizabeth was to survive the Tower. Tenny- 
son pictures her looking back on her experi- 
ence with words she and many another might 
have used. 

Those black, damp, dead, 

Nights in the Tower ; dead with the fear of 

death. 

Stroke of a clock, the scurrying of a rat, 

Affrighted me and then delighted me, 

For there was life, and there was life in 

death. 


Right in the centre of the eighteen acres en- 
closed by the garden rails stands the White 
Tower, La Tour Blanche of Norman times. It 
is the oldest and strongest of all the Tower 
buildings, the great walls, sometimes as much 
as fifteen feet deep, which William the Con- 
queror raised to menace the defeated city. In- 
side are the armories, with the empty husks of 
plate armor standing marshaled in ranks as if 
for a ghostly battle; and beyond the armories 
is the Crypt with its Dungeon of the Little 
Ease. This, of all the rooms of the Tower, is 
strictly not for the tender-hearted. Old and 
battered and blackened by the years are the 
devices of the Little Ease but they can still 
chill. Here is the block, with its grim staining 
that no amount of polishing has been able to 
efface, and the ax beside it. Here is the rack, 
that most prized of all the torturer’s tools, be- 
cause it agonized but did not kill. Nearby 
stands the “‘Scavenger’s Daughter,” stretching 
out her iron bands to embrace and crush her 
so-called lovers. And about her are all the 
lesser implements Continued on Page 177 
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J” an upside-down state where Yankees live in the south and Rebels live in the north, 
i the central section proudly claims to be pure Florida Cracker. But more and more 
outlanders are moving here every year, attracted by orange groves, well-groomed 
towns, and thousands of lakes like the flower-fringed one (right) in Winter Park. 


THE 
BEST PART OF 
FLORIDA 


bv Benedict Thielen 


@ Since to most people Florida means either the east or the west coast, the 
names of many of the places that lie in between are unfamiliar—Orlando, 
De Land, Sanford, Winter Haven, Lake Wales all have their share of winter 

‘ visitors and a fast route to the coastal playgrounds passes through them. 
But compared to Palm Beach and Miami and St. Petersburg they are ob- 
scure hamlets and the country surrounding them is unknown. Which is 
strange, because this inland region of lakes and hills contains some of the 
loveliest country in Florida. It is also the only part where man has enriched 
rather than wrecked its natural beauty. 

Beginning on about a level with Saint Augustine, the Central Ridge runs 
for almost two hundred miles down the backbone of the state. For Florida, 
where a spot ten or twelve feet above sea level becomes known locally as 
The Hill, it rises to impressive heights. This is especially true between Ocala 
in the north and Sebring in the south. In this area, too, most of Florida’s 
thirty thousand lakes are concentrated. There are few places where you 
cannot glimpse one of them and there are some where a hundred lie in a 
five-mile radius. No other state has so many. 

The finer sensibilities of the traveler driving to Florida have as a rule 
been blunted by a thousand billboards and by endless miles of southern 
pines. When he crosses the border and continues on the central route down 
the state the landscape remains discouragingly the same. So that it comes as 
a surprise when he suddenly realizes that the scenery has changed. The mo- 
notonous wall of the pinewoods has receded. There is a new openness around 
him. The sky has become higher. Now and then there is even a rise and a 
dip in the road. 

As the pines thin out the orange trees begin to take their place. The hazy 
sunlit flatness becomes a rounded solid green. The dark leaves shine as 
though waxed. On every tree, hanging Continued on Page 88 

















Continued from Page 86 

like Christmas decorations, are the 
golden or pale yellow globes of fruit. 
Below, instead of weeds and scrub 
palmettos, is the clean white of the 
sandy soil. As the hills rise the groves 
rise with them, evenly spaced in 
straight long lines, dark waves of 
green cresting up the slopes. With a 
bend in the road the lines of the trees 
and hills bend, too, turning softly 
with the angle of vision like the per- 
fect, simultaneous wheeling of a 
flight of birds. The whole land flows 
and as the lakes appear their shores 
flow in among the curving trees and 
hills. 

In the village of Clermont there is 
aconcrete-and-steel structure known 
as the Citrus Tower. From its top 
you can look down on many of Flor- 
ida’s twenty-nine million bearing 
trees, They make a pattern striped in 
broad green and narrow white, 
dotted with gold, swirling with the 
contours of the hills and broken 
only by the shapes of water. 

It is a land of water—water for 
growth and water for protection 
from the cold. At night the air is 
damp with rising mists and with the 
breathing of the leaves. Except 
when the dark fronts of the northers 
sweep in from the Gulf the daytime 
skies of winter are clear. But when 
the heat of summer settles down the 
air becomes heavy with the wetness 
that the sun draws up from the 
lakes. The cumulus clouds rise to 
the height of mountains, white- 
topped, purple-shadowed, glowing 
from time to time with flickers of 
lightning. As they churn upward, 
swelling with their own turbulence, 
a cool wind shakes the trees, their 
leaves become intensely green in the 
pale light, and finally the rain falls 
crashing. The horizon vanishes be- 
hind a solid wall of streaming gray 
as the water that the lakes have 
given up is returned to them from 
the sky. During the hot months 
a day rarely passes without some 
rain and nowhere else in the country 
do the thunderstorms flash and roll 
among the hills as often as in this 
narrow belt between the ocean and 
the Gulf. Like an immense factory 
for producing water, the sun, the 
lakes, and the sky combine to 
drench the earth. Almost five feet of 
rain fall in an average year and 
most of this falls in the summer. For 
a time after the rain ends the whole 
land steams under the sun. But the 
sandy soil soon dries, the air clears 
and only a faint beginning wisp of 
cloud shows where once more the 
water, unseen, is being drawn back 
into the sky. 

These storms and winds and rains 
are violent. But it is not the sense- 
less violence of a tornado or a hurri- 
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cane whose blind fury has no pur- 
pose but destruction. There is a bal- 
ance here between the elements, a 
sense of order like the regular plant- 
ing, the fine symmetry of the groves 
themselves. The big freezes, such as 
that of the winter of 1957-58, occur 
only at ten- or twelve-year intervals. 
At other times the land is friendly 
to man. There is nothing awe- 
inspiring, sinister or wild about it. 
It is quiet, with the imperturbable 
serenity of growth. This is a quality 
that touches the towns that lie 
among its hills and along the shores 
of its lakes. 

The distances between them are 
short. In a country as large as this, 
where the horizon is always reced- 
ing, there is something restful in this 
fact alone. There is a New England 
quality about this closeness and it 
may account for the fact that many 
New Englanders settle in this region 
when they seek the sun. Mount 
Dora with its neat white-painted 
houses and its clipped lawns could 
be a New England town. Although 
its trees are live oaks and magnolias 
rather than sycamores and elms, 
they are tall and old and they shade 
the streets as those others shade the 
streets and commons of Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts. 

In the 1880's the founder of 
Tavares predicted that it was “‘des- 
tined to become a great railroad and 
industrial center, the seat of a new 
county, and ultimately the capital of 
Florida.”” Like many of the Florida 
dreams this one failed to materialize 
and it is probably just as well. In- 
stead of an industrial center Tavares 
is a place where people fish from 
rowboats in the sheltered lakes. All 
through the region are fishing 
camps, simple and rustic for the 
most part, where the tired indus- 
trialist can disappear from sight and 
catch largemouth black bass until 
he’s tired of reeling them in. Often 
the camps are hidden in the quiet 
backwaters, where the only sounds 
are the splash of a fish, the nightin- 
gale-trill of a mockingbird or, with 
nightfall, the soft hooting of an owl 
behind the ghostly curtains of Span- 
ish moss. For the hunter there is 
everything from marsh hen, duck 
and snipe by the lakes, to deer, wild- 
cat, panther and bear in the wildlife 
management areas and the national 
forests. 

To the north, in country that is 
no longer hilly but where the lakes 
are still scattered everywhere, San- 
ford and De Land are pleasant pre- 
dictable towns whose streets are 
busy in a leisurely way. Paradox- 
ically, the farther north you go in 
Florida the more southern it be- 
comes and these are southern towns, 
relaxed and self-sufficient. Unlike 
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— Sally, a pioneering elephant, is a regular performer in the aqua- 
show at Ponce de Leon Springs (above); she demonstrates that on thecalm 
surface of a Florida lake anyone can master the technique of water skiing. 





he Singing Tower stands on the highest elevation in Florida, Iron Moun- 
tain near Lake Wales. Theseventy-one bells of its carillon range in weight 
from eleven pounds to eleven tons, and in repertoire from Juanita to Handel. 








r the Little Everglades a ranch owner and his horse pursue bass and Brah- 
man bulls with equal ardor. A fishing horse hardly seems odd in cow 
country where stock grow fat on oranges, and alligators are a cash crop. 


halet Suzanne, a lodge north of Lake Wales, provides its guests rooms 


overlooking a private lake, pedal boats from Bavaria, and a dining 
terrace where the bill of fare attempts to match the ends-of-the-earth décor. 


many of the coast resorts, they do 
not give the impression of being 
populated by sharp-eyed pitchmen 
lying in wait for the unwary yokel. 
With their tourist centers and their 
shuffleboard courts they cater to the 
winter visitor. But this is done on a 
small scale and you have the feeling 
that the orange groves and, here- 
abouts, the wide acres of beans and 
celery and lettuce are what really 
matter. 

In a city such as Orlando, even 
though fifty thousand tourists visit 
there each year, they are almost 
completely swallowed up by the 
business activity going on around 
them. Its forty-seven lakes give Or- 
lando a parklike quality, but the city 
is rapidly growing and its brisk 
young realtors and junior execu- 
tives are not especially interested in 
the old folks pitching horseshoes in 
Sunshine Park or feeding the swans 
on Lake Eola. Orlando is the home 
of the Florida Symphony Orchestra 
and one of its concerts or a road- 
company performance of Back to 
Methuselah can fill all three thou- 
sand-odd seats of its municipal audi- 
torium. It is not indifferent to the 
Higher Things. But it is only a short 
distance to the coast and for the en- 
gineering and electronic firms that 
have been settling in Orlando the 
higher things are more likely to be 
the rockets hopefully poised on 
Cape Canaveral. 

In Orlando’s suburb, Winter Park, 
however, culture rules. Money also 
plays its reassuring part, for it is one 
of the wealthiest small communities 
in the country. But it is well-bred, 
unostentatious money and its pos- 
sessors are pleased rather than an- 
noyed when they are referred to as 
“culture vultures.” Rollins College, 
a progressive institution with a pur- 
posely small enrollment, is located 
in Winter Park and helps to give it 
the atmosphere of a college town. 
Attracted by this, a great many re- 
tired professors have come here to 
live. The University Club has a mem- 
bership of nine hundred, and twice 
weekly, on the stroke of three, some- 
one gets up to read a paper. Since 
there is almost always some other 
authority on the subject present, 
waiting to tear it apart, the discus- 
sions that follow are animated. For 
the people of Winter Park the Uni- 
versity Club offers the intellectual 
equivalent of shuffleboard. The 
sounds that come from it are not pro- 
duced by sliding discs but by the 
working of inquiring minds. The 
old gentleman slowly making his 
way down the street may have some 
trouble when it comes to negotiating 


a curb, but he can still take a lot of 


mental hurdles in stride. Winter 
Park is not noted for its abandoned 


gayety but it gives off a bright smal! 
effervescence of its own. 

South of Orlando the country 
takes on the typical Florida flatness, 
to rise again in the vicinity of Lake- 
land, Winter Haven and Lake 
Wales. Lakeland also has its college, 
Florida Southern, with many build- 
ings designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
but as the city is larger the school’s 
influence is less than that of Rollins 
on Winter Park. 

Lakeland calls itself The World’s 
Citrus Center. Winter Haven, close 
by, calls itself The Citrus Capital of 
the World. Into both, oranges and 
grapefruit, tangerines and tangelos 
pour in a golden flood, to be ab- 
sorbed by packers, processors and 
canners, analyzed, experimented with 
by state and Federal agencies, exhib- 
ited in a museum and celebrated by 
a festival. The fruit is everywhere 
and sometimes the odor of hulls be- 
ing cooked for cattle feed is so 
strong—pleasant at first but soon 
cloying—that you have the feeling 
of being submerged in a gigantic pot 
of marmalade. Winter Haven, espe- 
cially, is surrounded and penetrated 
by the groves and they extend 
south almost unbroken through 
Avon Park, Lake Wales, the op- 
timistically named town of Frost- 
proof, until, below Sebring, they 
end with the ending of the hills. 

Originally patterned after the myth- 
ological Greek city of Heliopolis, 
with streets radiating from a central 
plaza supposed to represent the sun, 
Sebring has long since lost whatever 
grandiose quality this conception 
may have lent it. It is a modest little 
town of modest houses and a few 
large, old-fashioned hotels whose 
broad verandas look out over golf 
courses and, naturally, a lake. It is a 
restful place, but once a year, with 
the running of the International 
Twelve-Hour Grand Prix of Endur- 
ance, it explodes into furious activ- 
ity. Flamboyant strangers roar 
through the streets in Porsches and 
Jaguars. Hotel rates become inflated 
to whatever the noisy traffic will 
bear. The talk on street corners is 
less likely to be concerned with the 
Chat-and-Sew Group of the Hobby 
Circle than with Ferraris and Ma- 
seratis. For those who wish to relive 
the experience, the actual ear-split- 
ting noises of the track itself have 
been immortalized on a record of 
painfully high fidelity entitled 
“Sounds of Sebring.” Those who 
wish to escape can take refuge a few 
miles away in Highlands Hammock 
Park, where the coppery water drifts 
among the cypresses and at dusk the 
deer come out to feed in the wild 
orange groves. 

So brutal an interruption to its 
accustomed way of life as the Sebring 
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ru he Lake Country backwaters are full of fishers, waiting patiently like this 

! egret and his human counterpart; of hunters, seeking duck and snipe in the 
marshes; of botanists, searching for new varieties of swamp plants; and of 
bird lovers, listening to mockingbirds and owls hidden in the Spanish moss. 





Twelve-Hours is rare in the lake re- 
gion. It is well-tended and essen- 
tially sober country and you have the 
feeling that the people who live in it 
could not be anything but solid citi- 
zens. In the real estate ads the em- 
phasis is less on glamour or fashion- 
able living than on “retirement 
homes,” places with their own groves 
to bring in additional income. An 
acre will net two hundred dollars a 
year and it seems like an ideal ar- 
rangement. Often it is. But a freeze 
can be disastrous to the small grower 
who depends on one year’s crop to 
finance the next. Also, there are few 
places where the ancient warning 
caveat emptor should be as firmly 
pasted inside one’s hat as in Florida. 
To the innocent newly arrived 
from Pennsylvania or Ohio that 
lakeside home set in its own grove 
of promising young trees may seem 
a bargain at the price. But, after a 
year or so, when the trees mysteri- 
ously stop growing and no fruit ap- 
pears he may be somewhat puzzled, 
if not panicky. The reason, as any 
native could tell you, is that they 
were planted where the underlying 
limestone is close to the surface and 
once the taproots have reached that 
impenetrable layer the tree’s growth 
stops. When a piece of ground sup- 
ports a good stand of other trees 
whose roots are also deep—the 
blackjack oak, for instance—the 
native knows at a glance that it is 
good groveland. Not every 
comer is as well informed. 
Whether the average American is 
a shrewd or a gullible fellow is a 
question that has not yet been set- 


new- 


tled. There is certainly no question, 
though, that when traveling he likes 
to spend money and will spend it on 
almost anything. Fully aware of this, 
the east and west coasts of Florida 
offer a dazzling variety of outlets for 
the tourist dollar. There are orchid 
jungles and monkey jungles, Seminole 
villages and atomic tunnels, jump- 
ing porpoises, trained pelicans, and 
men who make a living by wrestling 
alligators or milking the venom 
from cottonmouths and rattlesnakes. 
Except for Cypress Gardens, central 
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Florida provides little in the way of 
such excitement. 

Featured in countless newsreels 
and magazines, Cypress Gardens 
continues to thrill a million and a half 
visitors a year with its particular 
brand of athletic cheesecake. Four 
times a day its exotically planted 
shores echo to the admiring gasps of 
tourists as the Aquamaids slice the 
waters of Lake Eloise on their skis. 
Dressed in ballet skirts and elbow- 
length scarlet gloves, they perform in- 
tricate evolutions at alarming speeds, 
stand on one foot, stand on one 
another’s shoulders, and wave flags. 
Their brawny male colleagues fly off 
wooden ski slopes, spin like helicop- 
ters and, equipped with kites, soar 
into the air. One performer, said not 
to be web-footed, does away with 
skis entirely and skims the surface on 
his bare feet. In special bleachers a 
hundred amateur photographers 
busily snap shutters while an attend- 
ant, equipped with a lightmeter and 
microphone, keeps them posted on 
the correct settings for their lenses. 
When it is all over the Aquamaids 
change quickly from bathing suits 
to crinolines and pose demurely 
among the azaleas. At Cypress Gar- 
dens picture taking is not merely en- 
couraged, it is practically manda- 
tory, and to pass by these wistful 
ante-bellum beauties without so 
much as a box Brownie at the ready 
is bound to make any decent Amer- 
ican feel like a cad. 

After Cypress Gardens the sticker 
that appears most often on the 
bumpers of visitors’ cars is that of 
Silver Springs. At Silver Springs you 
can look into the clear depths from 
a glass-bottomed boat, visit a Rep- 
tile Institute, the Carriage Caval- 
cade or, it goes without saying, a 
Seminole village. You can also visit 
the Prince of Peace Memorial. 

Housed in a group of small wooden 
chapels, the memorial comprises a 
series of colored three-dimensional 
wood carvings which depict the 
life of Christ. Though you may 
question the need for such a me- 
morial or the taste of advertising it 

Continued on Page 92 





















Continued from Page 90 

by means of a six-foot painting of His 
face that has much in common with a 
circus poster, the exhibit isa popular one. 
So is a similar one near Orlando known 
as Bibleland. So is the Black Hills Pas- 
sion Play at Lake Wales. So is a three- 
hundred-thousand-piece mosaic replica 
of Da Vinci's Last Supper, advertised as 
The Great Masterpiece. After viewing 


it you can, at no extra charge, also ob- 
serve glass blowers. But it is doubtful if 
glass blowing alone would induce the 
tourist to undertake the journey off the 
main highway required for this pilgrim- 
age. All this seems to point to a certain 
deep vein of seriousness not usually as- 
sociated with the traveling American. 
Nowhere is this more marked than at 
the Mountain Lake Sanctuary. 
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components with power, sensitivity and 
versatility to compare with Bogen’s. 


Then just listen. There’s simply no com- 
parison between a Bogen custom high- 
fidelity system and any other music- 
reproducing equipment. 


Finally, the acid test... will Bogen fit in 
your scheme? Not only will Bogen’s clean 
styling harmonize perfectly, you will be 
amazed to discover how easy it is to use 
the complete, yet uncomplicated controls. 


Take your husband or wife to hear Bogen 
today...at your hi-fi dealer. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: For a 64-page 
explanation of high fidelity and stereo, 
send today for your copy of “Under- 
standing High Fidelity—Stereo Edition.” 
Enclose 25¢ please. Address Dept. H-119 
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Here, on the highest elevation in 
Florida, is the famous Singing Tower. 
Set in handsomely landscaped 
grounds, it rises above a reflecting 
pool and has been referred to as 
“The Taj Mahal of America.” Its 
golden doors, its pink and gray stone 
and its polychromatic tile perhaps 
do not entirely support this estimate, 
but to the throngs who visit it the 
Singing Tower is unquestionably a 
shrine. The admonition printed in 
the leaflet that visitors receive as they 
enter—“Running and noisemaking 
are discouraged”—is wholly super- 
fluous. When the carillon bursts into 
Jerusalem the Golden, Juanita, The 
Last Rose of Summer or even an oc- 
casional selection from Handel or 
Bach, you could, if the bells were 
less deafening, hear a pin drop. 

Long ago a promoter named 
Crosby, after setting forth the op- 
portunities offered by his develop- 
ment, closed his announcement with 
the warning: “Mischief makers are 
not welcome; and above all, do not 
come .. . if you must have strong 
drink or questionable entertain- 
ment. Do not come to sober up, or 
reform!” The vices in question have 
never become deeply rooted in the 
lake region, nor have mischief mak- 
ers posed much of a problem. In 
fact, of the people who come here to 


retire an unusually large proportion 
are former clergymen. Perhaps the 
tranquillity of the lakesand groves 
leads to spiritual repose and the lof- 
tiness of the hills gives birth to lofty 
thoughts. At any rate, religion has 
always flourished here. 

The Baptist and the Southeastern 
Bible Institutes and the Assembly of 
God Training School are in Lake- 
land. There are a Quaker group at 
Lake Wales and a House of Faith 
camp-meeting colony at a place 
called Intercession City. Not far 
from Winter Park a sign pointing 
down a rutted dirt road reads “New 
Tribes Institute Missionary Boot 
Camp.” Nearby residents sometimes 
find it rather trying when earnest 
young trainees from this establish- 
ment visit them to practice tech- 
niques of spreading the gospel. 
Sometimes, too, the search for eter- 
nal values takes unusual forms. 

If you turn off U.S. 17 and 92 a 
little south of De Land and drive 
through nine miles of uninhabited 
pineland you will come upon the 
curious little settlement of Cas- 
sadaga. The business section is made 
up of a post office, a woman’s club 
and one extremely small beer joint. 
Across the street is a bright blue 
stucco building which bears no 
identifying marks but which turns 
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out to be a hotel. Facing it is 
“Harmony Hall” and by its side a 
bulletin board with the caption, 
Cassadaga “‘Certified” Mediums. Be- 
low it is a list of thirteen names and 
next to it a sign, Healing, followed 
by three names. A chalked an- 
nouncement advises that on Sun- 
days there are a lecture and message 
at 2:30 and a seance at 4:30, while on 
Tuesdayand Thursday evenings there 
are services conducted by William 
G. (Billy) Turner, Christian Mystic. 

Down a narrow street overhung 
by tall trees and draped with Span- 
ish moss, small gingerbread houses 
stand side-by-side. It is here that the 
real business of Cassadaga is trans- 
acted. These are the homes of the 
Certified Mediums, the Healers, the 
Psychic Readers, the Teachers of 
Occult Science who, with their fol- 
lowers, make up the population of 
the town. Beyond is an auditorium 
and a bronze memorial plaque to 
George Colby. 

“He came to Florida,” it reads, 
“in 1873 and was led through the 
wilderness by his spirit guides ‘Sen- 
eca,’ ‘The Philosopher’ and ‘The 
Unknown,’ to the present. location 
of the southern Cassadaga Spirit- 
ualist Association. They instructed 
him to organize a psychic center on 
this site . . . This was the fulfilment 


” 


of a prophecy made when a child 
that he would establish a spiritualist 
center in the South. The psychic work 
extended over seventy-five years. 
His watchword, ‘Tranquilidad.’” 
Cassadaga is indeed a place of 
“Tranquilidad.” Set in the tall pine 
woods by the shores of two small 
round lakes, it seems to lie at the 
bottom of a deep warm well of utter 
silence. Far above, the treetops may 
be tossing in the breeze but no sug- 
gestion of moving airs touches the 
street. The Spanish moss hangs limp 
and gray as an old woman’s hair and 
a half-open gate does not stir on its 
hinges. No child, you feel, has ever 
swung on it. Then it comes to you 
that not once since you have been 
here have you seen the face or heard 
the voice or laughter of a child. Nor 
have you heard the bark of a dog. 
Now and then there is the sound of 
footsteps but they are the slow foot- 
steps of old age. Life seems strangely 
suspended: no longer a thing of the 
present, not yet a thing of the here- 
after. Yet when you do pass some- 
one in the street he wears the cheer- 
fully confident expression of a per- 
son who is quite certain of the claims 
he has staked out in the Great Be- 
yond. The voices that come to him 
from behind the silence of this re- 
mote limbo are more real than the 
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voices of passers-by. Only a few TV an- 
tennae top the roofs, as though the peo- 
ple of Cassadaga had more subtle ways 
of communication. Even for the skep- 
tic the air is charged with belief. 

Like Cassadaga, there are other places 
in the lake region that do not consist 
only of hills and groves. Here and there, 
like disreputable members of the fam- 
ily peering out of back windows, are 


stretches of frowsy flatwoods and dis- 
mal villages crouched among acres of 
rusting automobile bodies. Westward, 
near the towns of Bartow and Mul- 
berry, is an unreal land of whirling yel- 
low dust and spoil banks where mon- 
strous scoops are digging phosphate 
from the earth. South and east are the 
broad savannas where the cattle range. 

Continued on Page 207 
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. have just produced a little booklet, 
“The Wonderful World of Bourbon,” which 
you might like to have for your personal 
library of liquor lore. It discusses history 
and traditions of bourbon whisky, explains 
some distilling industry facts you may not 
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HIGH 
ON 
THE 
HAGGIS 


by Neil M. Gunn 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


Is Scotland’s cupboard as bleak as her Highlands ? 
Consider a sampling of her bounty, arrayed in a du- 
cal banqueting hall in a 16th Century castle, twenty- 
five miles east of Edinburgh: silvery salmon trout; 
smoked salmon and kippers sharing the platter with 
@ haggis ; a fresh-killed hare ; a veal-and-ham pie ; 
Scotch and its fancy cousin, Scotch liqueur ; a pheas- 
ant, agrouse, a partridge—and a robust joint of beef. 
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@ The most memorable dish I ever ate was 
cooked in the Isle of Skye by Maurice Walsh 
and myself, before either of us started writing 
fiction. Here are the ingredients: one red 
grouse, two rabbits, butter and onions. While 
I prepared the rabbits, Maurice undressed the 
grouse. The onions were chopped, the small 
roasting tin buttered and the grouse set in the 
middle of the tin. Around the bird we put a 
first layer of pieces of rabbit; over the pieces 
we strewed butter and onions; then another 
layer of rabbit and more butter and onions 
until the rabbit was flush with the top of the 
grouse and the top of the tin. In the morning 
we shoved the tin into the oven of the old 
kitchen range, banked the fire and set off for a 
day’s trout fishing, leaving our shotguns be- 
hind. 

We had a conscience about that grouse. 
I had got permission to fish and shoot rabbits 
but not to shoot grouse, for the grouse shoot- 
ing had been let. Yet that bird had got up the 
previous evening in such a way that we thought 
it wounded. Like good sportsmen we put it out 
of its agony. Then we learned it had not been 
wounded. So, next day, to soothe our con- 
sciences on the way back, we dropped into a 
place where we got two drams of Talisker 
whisky, twelve years old, out of a sherry 
hogshead. We hadn’t eaten since the morning— 
we were fending for ourselves and living on 
two meals a day—and as we floated toward 
our door we were met by a divine aroma. 

The Highlands of Scotland have been 
famous for game from time immemorial. Our 
deer forests and grouse moors have been let to 
wealthy sportsmen from all parts of the world 
by local lairds who could use the extra cash. 
But the cooking of grouse is an art flawed too 
often by dryness. Not our bird. It was firm to 
the chew, yet it melted. Even the bones were 
succulent. And certain bones have a final 
flavor, a sighing satisfying farewell. 

I tell this story not merely to introduce the 
game of the Highlands but to indicate how 
Highland people, so often with slender re- 
sources, manage to please the palate. For ex- 
ample, our grouse was perfection—but the 
rabbit was a miracle. There is a rabbity flavor 
that for me can be dissipated only by a judi- 
cious use of curry. But our Skye rabbit bor- 
rowed the grouse’s game flavor and tasted like 
some exotic kind of chicken. And a skeptic 
need not put this down to the Talisker, for 
when subsequently a piece of cold rabbit was 
picked out of the jelly in the tin it sliced like 
chicken breast and was still haunted by the 
grouse. All the same, the perfect -apéritif, the 
perfect dish, and the perfect hunger. 

Of course, cookbooks will tell you that 
grouse, like venison, should be well hung 
(some discriminating eaters like it “high’) 
and well basted. But astonishing things can be 
done outside cookbooks, especially in the 
Highlands. | remember an inlet in a Hebridean 
island (North Uist) where a gamekeeper’s shot 
set in flight more water fowl than I had ever 
seen at once. Hebrideans were famed for their 
daring cliff-climbing after seabirds like puffins, 








which they salted down for winter. What a 
contrast between that wild lean western life 
and the autumn “mixed shooting” of the east- 
ern woods and fat farmlands of Scotland! 

For even in the past it was not always a 
case of the hungry hunter doing his best with 
slender resources. Here is a more opulent 
hunting scene, where the movable kitchen is de- 
scribed by John Taylor, the Thames water poet, 
who accompanied the Earl of Mar on an ex- 
pedition in 1618: “The kitchen was always on 
the side of a bank, many kettles and pots boil- 
ing, and many spits turning and winding, with 
great variety of cheer, as venison baked... . 
roast and stewed beef, mutton, goats, kids, 
hares, fresh salmon, pigeons, hens, capons, 
chickens, partridges, moor coots, heath cocks, 
capercailzies and ptarmigan; good ale, sack, 
white, and claret, Alicant, with most potent 
aqua vitae. Thus a company of about fourteen 
hundred was most amply fed.” 

But I must not appear to stick to the High- 
lands in this matter of Scottish food. In her 
excellent book, The Scots Kitchen, Marian 
McNeill gives many old recipes of Scots 
dishes and quotes the incomparable Meg Dods 
in her Lowland inn in Sir Walter Scott's time: 
“Beside the ordinary articles of eggs, boiled 
fish, pickled herrings, Sardinias, Finnans, 
beef, mutton, and goat hams, reindeer’s and 
beef tongues, sausages, potted meats, cold pies 
of game, and so forth, a few stimulating hot 
dishes are, by a sort of tacit prescription, set 
apart for the déjeuner a la fourchette of the 
gourmand and sportsman. Of this number are 
broiled kidneys, calf’s and lamb’s liver with 
fine herbs and mutton cutlets a la Véni- 
tienne...” 

In contrast to the way in which two hungry 
moderns preserved the juiciness in a grouse, 
here is an old Holyrood recipe for achieving 
the same end with a haunch of venison: “Sea- 
son the haunch highly by rubbing it well with 
mixed spices. Soak it for six hours in claret and 
a quarter-pint of the best vinegar or the fresh 
juice of three lemons; turn it frequently and 
baste with the liquor. Strain the liquor in 
which the venison was soaked; add to it fresh 
butter melted and with this baste the haunch 
during the whole time it is roasting.” 

That was a dish to set before a Scottish 
queen. But today what ordinary home would 
have an oven to hold a haunch, or the tubs for 
claret? In the old Highland cottage there 
wasn’t even an oven. But there was always a 
pot. So here is a simple suggestion for the 
modern busy housewife who has bought a 
small roast of venison: roast it in a pot. Put 
some fat in the pot until very hot, brown the 
roast quickly on both sides, add about half a 
cupful of boiling water, see the lid is tight, 
then cook very slowly until a fork tells that 
all is tender. As for the claret, I add nothing 
to the practice of letting the uncorked bottle 
have time to acquire the dining-room tempera- 
ture, then drink it wisely. As for sauces, much 
depends on the dish—roast, chops or collops. 
In flavor they run a wonderful gamut from 
port wine to walnut Continued on Page 96 
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Continued from Page 94 

pickle, a clove to a chestnut, with 
squeezes of orange or lemon, and per- 
haps a teaspoonful of one’s fancy. 
But that is for time and adventure. 
For an immediate piquant accompani- 
ment, red currant jelly is liked by many, 
and for more piquancy one could try 
a jelly from the red berries of the rowan 
tree (mountain ash). 


In the old days Scotland's connec- 
tion with France naturally introduced 
wines. Indeed in Edinburgh’s most 
brilliant period, when that city was re- 
garded as the capital of Europe, claret 
was the favorite drink. My earliest 
introduction to wines was by an Edin- 
burgh connoisseur whose voice I can 
still inwardly hear, with its note of 
reverent gaiety, murmuring that Bur- 
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gundy was the wine of kings and 
claret the king of wines. Many 
French words in the realm of cook- 
ery got their Scots currency then, as 
in the ashet (assiette) that still 
brings in the roast. 

I am suddenly aware that all this 
may give a very different picture of 
Scotland from the usual one of poor 
soil, weather for a climate, and 
frugal living. Trying to deal with 
Scotland in any dimension is like 
trying to resolve a paradox. But in 
this matter of food we have clear 
facts to go on, and the first is its 
unsurpassed quality. Prime Scotch 
beef, like Scotch salmon, has always 
commanded the highest price. Pedi- 
greed cattle draw buyers from all 
parts of the world. In wide reaches 
of the Argentine, MacGillivray and 
his Shorthorns are better known 
than Burns and his poems. No her- 
ring can equal in richness and flavor 
those from the Scottish coast—like 
Loch Fyne. Whitefish, game, honey, 
potatoes, tomatoes, red trout—to 
take a few—are all of a distinctive 
excellence. Even the berries have a 
flavor difficult to find elsewhere. 
When a guest recently described 
strawberries from a Highland gar- 
den as “firmer, more fragrant, less 
luscious in a watery way, than those 
grown in the southern part of 


Britain,” I felt he was Sait. for 
something. 

Once we had English and Amer- 
ican guests for whom my wife 
thought she would make a typical 
meal: broth, roast mutton and a 
fruit tart—all home produce. Now I 
have had what was called Scotch 
broth in London, and been inter- 
ested in the way three kernels of bar- 
ley chased one another round the bot- 
tom of a plate of clear soup. But in 
addition to barley the real broth 
lays tribute on the whole kitchen 
garden, or at least on those vege- 
tables that have affinities when en- 
riched by real stock from meat and 
bone. 

If the broth was appreciated, the 
roast mutton drew from the Amer- 
ican the comment, “I have never 
tasted mutton like this before.” So 
it was explained that this was what 
we call “hill mutton.” The hill 
grasses and tender young heather, 
which deer and grouse know, had 
for a time been feeding ground for 
the sheep. Not that what I may call 
“the game flavor’ was very pro- 
nounced, but it was reminiscently 
there. 

As for the fruit tart—but now we 
are back at the berries again, and 
parts of Scotland have gained a wide 
reputation for their preserves. For 
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example, there is a family concern in 
the village of Fochabers which ex- 
ports its preserves to some sixty 
different countries. Among its cus- 
tomers are the British Embassies in 
Paris and Moscow. This firm not 
only has its own fruit gardens and 
farm but also buys game from all the 
rich hunting country around. And 
here the wine theme comes in again, 
for the grouse is canned in port-wine 
jelly, the partridge in sherry-wine 
jelly, and the pheasants in Burgundy. 

But I must get away from such 
riches, to the life of the ordinary 
poor; in other words, to oatmeal and 
the fear of God. And what the Scots 
could do with oatmeal !—apart from 
porridge and oatcakes. I have 
counted some fifty different recipes, 
but perhaps it will be enough if I 
illustrate with three instances: in 
war, religion and women. 

The Scots troopers who harried 
the north of England for centuries 
carried a bag of oatmeal at the sad- 
dle bow. This was the iron ration 
that made them such elusive guer- 
rillas; so say the history books. But 
I always treat history books with a 
pinch of salt, for no one can tell me 
that the old fighting Scot took his 
oatmeal dry—not with fowls, eggs, 
trout, salmon, game, sheep, bees 
and other odds and ends in the 


English offing. There is a famous old 
recipe for Athole Brose (I believe it 
is the Duke of Atholl’s own) which 
begins: “To make a quart, take four 
dessert spoonfuls of run honey and 
four sherry-glassfuls of prepared 
oatmeal; stir these well together and 
put into a quart bottle; fill up with 
whisky, shake well before serving.” 
On Hogmanay (New Year’s Eve) 
officers of a Highland regiment car- 
ried this Athole Brose into the 
sergeants’ mess. 

Religion: as a very small boy I 
“sat under” an aged patriarchal 
minister, tall and bearded, who as a 
student walked a few hundred miles 
from the north of Scotland to 
Edinburgh University with his bag 
or poke of oatmeal on his back. For 
centuries Scotland had four univer- 
sities against England’s two. Put it 
down to oatmeal, if you like. 

Women: the other day an elderly 
lady told me that she still indulgés 
in “‘devilry.”” When frying bacon, she 
puts a couple of spoonfuls of oat- 
meal, sugared, into the sizzling fat, 
adds a little boiling water and keeps 
mixing the meal into a thick paste. 
She explained that her Presbyterian 
mother had tried to substitute the 
word “revelry” for the original 
“‘bad”’ word, which did not sound 
good from a young girl’s lips. But 











Collecting, everyone? 


CHARACTER JUGS by Royal Doulton 


Your favorites are all here, true to tradition, distinctively styled by 


Royal Doulton craftsmen. The fascinating characters shown above, top row, 


left to right: Capt. Henry Morgan, Capt. Ahab, Long John Silver; 
bottom row, The Viking, The Lawyer, Bacchus. Small 342" size, $6.00, 


large 6" size, $12.50. Other Character Jugs available in a variety of sizes. 
Several subjects made as table lighters at $15.00 each. 


Send 25¢ for booklet showing Royal Doulton Character and Toby Jugs in full color to 


Doulton & Co., Inc., 


Dept. H-11,11 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


even “revelry” carries a touch of the 
devil in it. 

In any case, the Devil was always 
a Scots familiar, and Burns, in one of 
his finest poems, addresses him with 
a humor that achieves for a moment 
a profound compassion for his Satanic 
state. And Burns knew about oatmeal 
in all its guises, solid and liquid, as 
well as about haggis: 


a 





Great chieftain o’ the pudden ra: 

Abune them a’ ye tak your place 
Painch, tripe or thairm. 

Weel are ye wordy o’ a grace 
As lang’s my airm, 


Though there was more than oat- 
meal in haggis, this is a dish that a 
piper leads to the festive board when 

Continued on Page 130 





“Aye, not even a common 
scold for the stocks!” 





O might have gone the idle 

banter between the gaol- 
ers, of a dull summer's day in 
Colonial Williamsburg. This 
“sweet, strong prison,” com- 
plete with the latest Eighteenth 
Century model pillory and 
stocks, stands today just as it 
did when it held thirteen con- 
demned men of pirate Black- 
beard’s crew. Grim reminder 
of strict colonial justice, the 
gaol and its keepers form a 
fascinating part of the magni- 


COLONIAL 
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“This is one of those days when 
everything seems to go right” 


ficent re-creation that is Wil- 
liamsburg, once the brilliant 
capital of the Virginia Colony. 
Plan 


town-come-to-life, so 


to visit this colonial 
rich in 
history and exciting reminders 
of the glorious American past. 

For color folder, informa- 
tion, reservations at the Wil- 
Jiamsburg Inn, Lodge or Motor 
House, write Kermit Quick, 
Williamsburg, Virginia, see 
your Travel Agent or Reser- 
vation Offices: New York—30 
Rockefeller Plaza, Tel. ClIrcle 
6-6820, Washington—1145 19th 
St., N.W., REpublic 7-2866. 
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Quaint Kona, Island of Hawaii, famous for balmy climate, deep sea fishing 


. *9 . 

Kona—playground of Hawaii’s Kings 

y On this very spot, a hundred and fifty years ago, Hawaiian Royalty 
reigned in colorful splendor. Today a fascinating display of Poly- 
nesian artifacts is on view in the same palace used by Queen Kapiolani. 
Not far down Hawaii’s coast is the “King’s Slide” and the interesting City 
of Refuge. Towering 13,000 feet above is the volcano Mauna Loa whose long 
dead lava flows, covered with fragrant ginger, mango trees and coffee farms, 
rest side by side with the fresh black flows of 1950. Great cattle ranches, 
misty valleys, leaping waterfalls highlight a drive around Hawaii Island 
to the orchid port of Hilo, Hawaii National Park, Puna warm springs and 
the famous black sand beach of Kalapana... Make your “lifetime dream” 
come true NOW! See Honolulu, capital of the 50th State, fabled Waikiki 


and visit the other neighbor Isles, Kauai and Maui. Hotels, food and water 
on all islands are par with America’s finest resorts. 


5 hours from the West Coast—10 hours from the East by JET! 
ee ‘ Ny ig four and a half days by ship. 


pomprronal /n the Islands of 


Ss > Hawali 


Round trip from Pacific Coast and 10 hotel $ 
Gays (European Pian) can cost as littie as 


See your Travel Agent, Airline or Steamship Company, or write HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU, 
2051 Kalakaua Ave., Dept. D, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. * Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 





MEXICAN JOURNEY 
Continued from Page 62 


That other Mexican beauty— 
sweatered, high-heeled and very 
much @ la mode de Bardot—can be 
seen to advantage along Avenida 
Juarez and Madero, or observed at 
her knitting in the old or new San- 
born’s. Many of these muchachas are 
astonishingly pretty, and a disturb- 
ing number look exactly alike. They 
huddle in birdlike coveys, smoking 
American-type cigarettes. The eyes 
are marvelous; but the gaze in all 
directions is circumscribed. There 
are lines, and they are seldom 
crossed. If unchaperoned, or not 
flanked by her companions, the Mex- 
ican woman is like a just-clippcod 
poodle. She feels and shows her ex- 
posure. As she has reason, since the 
exposure is good. That pale-faced 
chick from the States, who looks a 
washout beside her, and in the art of 
sex appeal is either crude or unlet- 
tered, has one thing in her favor— 
she is free to peer around. It is no 
small advantage. She can look as well 
as be seen. 


The Bull Ring 


If I am asked, or ask myself, what 
to do with one day in Mexico, I have 
a fairly pat answer: go to Chapul- 
tepec Park in the morning, and in 
the early afternoon go out to the 
bull ring. | doubt if one day, any- 
where else, will cover so much 
ground. The great park, on Sunday, 
is given over to ten thousand pic- 
nics—the bull ring is like a lens that 
brings all of Mexico into one focus. 

Before it was obstructed by acon- 
crete wall, the best approach to the 
ring was up the Avenida Revolu- 
cién, rather than up the fashionable 
Insurgentes. For nothing else is the 
approach so important: you want 
the heat and the sun, you want the 
sense of a crowd not idly gathered 
but drawn by one purpose, and 
above all you want the disturbing 
sight of the ring itself. It looks like a 
place of ritual, of sacrifice. The scale, 
the cold mass of concrete, the curve 
of the rim against the sky prepare 
the mind for whatever might take 
place. The old approach, across a 
bleak, grassless slope, would have 
delighted the eye of Goya, and in 
flavor was more Spanish than Mexi- 
can. To the sun and the heat was 
added that last ingredient, dust. But 
that approach is now closed, and 
it’s better to come in off Insur- 
gentes, with the five-minute walk, 
than pop out of a taxi and find 
yourself in the shadow of the ring. 
The ground around it has been 
somewhat prettied up, and so has 
the corrida, since it is now a tourist 
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mecca and bull baiting seems to be 
more entertaining than bull fight- 
ing. But only somewhat, since the 
outside of the ring is Mexico, and 
resists tampering, while the inside of 
the ring is a question of a few men 
and a half-dozen bulls. 

The bull-ring crowd defies typing; 
it has a medieval richness of color 
and species, combined with an unin- 
hibited appetite for life. The street is 
a bazaar; spread out wherever there 
is room are hats, hats, hats, your 
choice for a peso, smoking trays of 
meat and entrails, simmering pans 
of enchiladas; banners and photo- 
graphs of futbol teams, candid snap- 
shots of bulls charging, dying or just 
wondering, matadors being cheered, 
being gored or just being photo- 
graphed ; boys with boxes of cigars, 
nifios with lottery tickets, and above 
all, men, all manner of men, the 
huckster, the hawker, the campesino 
in from the country, in his khaki, the 
beggar up from the slums in his rags, 
the man from Jalisco, muy charro, 
the female from South Bend, muy 
feo, the male from Ithaca, muy ca- 
ballero, buckled into his arsenal of 
cameras, and everywhere the craw!- 
ing, scooting, vending, filthy, and 
sublimely alive muchachos. 

Under the table where I sit down 
for my beer one appears to shine my 
shoes. While he works, an orchestra, 
all members of one family, strum- 
ming violins, guitars, and plucking 
zithers, plays with the greatest agi- 
tation something that evades, but 
resembles, music. A boy, or is it a 
midget, saws away at his miniature 
violin inches away from a micro- 
phone that wails like a siren in self- 
defense. Over it all, like a tree 
swarming with bees, the ceaseless 
humming of the human hive, a sky 
of glass, and the shimmering light of 
Mexico. 

Buy yourself a hat, tip it slantwise 
on your head, and squeeze, if you 
can, into the Rancho del Eden. You 
may feel a sudden urge to take in the 
corrida and join the milling human 
race. In which case you will be some- 
thing of an aficionado the first time 
out. You will sense you are there for 
a purpose, and know when you have 
been cheated. Later you'll feel the 
need of a pickup, and if you take it 
at the bar, where there is lime with 
your tequila, you will know why you 
have come to Mexico. 


Puebla 


Less than a hundred miles east of 
Mexico City you come to Puebla. 
Here, at the center of a plaza known 
as the Zocalo, is a kiosk that blends 
Moorish, Spanish and Mexican no- 
tions of a holiday. Visitors from the 

Continued on Page 101 
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NEW FROM KODAK 


Now, better movies are 
Kodak Cine Camera has built-in meter! 


TURRET MOVIE CAMERA SHOWS 
CORRECT SETTING AUTOMATICALLY! 
With the 8mm Kodak Cine Scopemeter 
Turret Camera it’s easy to take correctly 
exposed movies right from the start— 
exciting telephoto and wide-angle shots 
as well as regular views. Turning the 
coupled exposure dial positions the pointer 
which is visible in the viewfinder, and 
the lens is set automatically. You don’t 
have to take time out to compute your 
settings. You don’t even have to take the 
camera from your eye! Other important 
features of this camera: fast f/t.9 lens 
system, built-in Skylight and Type A 
filters, enclosed telescopic finder. 









Kodak Cine Scopemeter Camera, 
Turret //1.9, takes regular, wide- 
angle, and telephoto shots. $99.50 


easier to get— 





NEW MOVIE PROJECTORS 


THREAD THEMSELVES AUTOMATICALLY! 


Never before were movies so easy to show! 
The 
Showtime Projector threads itself all the 


new 8mm automatic Kodak Cine 


way—right onto the take-up reel—and starts 
the show automatically while you sit back 
and enjoy it. This projector has a 400-foot 
reel capacity—gives you full half-hour 
shows. New high-lumen lamp gives ex- 
ceptional brilliance. Controls for forward, 
still, reverse, rewind are all on one panel. 
$137.50. 


De luxe model with variable-speed 


Storage for a 400-foot reel. 


control, AC-DC operation, and built-in 
splicer, $167.50. 


(Prices are list, include Federal Tax, and are subject to change without notice.) 
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The new, completely 


Kodak Cine 


Showtime Projector takes 


automatic, 


the film from your fingers, 
threads itself, and starts 


the show—in only 5 
seconds! 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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Four superb shoe styles in soft, supple imported calf... 
each with the luxurious comfort born of fine craftsmanship, 


French Shriner shoes are priced from $22.95 to $75.00. 


; RENCH § ARINER. 


443 Albany Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Continued from Page 98 

north may be reminded of a 
totem pole. Under the bulbous 
cupola a few pale lights burn all 
the time. The trees and walks 
around it are in good repair, 
and the scale of the park is 
both intimate and spacious. I 
come to Puebla to sit here and 
have my shoes shined, or my 
picture taken. 

The photographer, an In- 
dian named Alvarado, has 
resigned himself to my form 
of madness. I am sitting in the 
sun. Who ever heard of a pic- 
ture taken in the sun? But that 
is my funeral. Resolutely he 
props up his camera. It is a 
square box, on stilts, dating 
from one of the many revolu- 
tions, and hidden in its interior 
I know are many portraits of 
martyrs and Porfirio Diaz. 
The ghost of Diaz, in fact, sits 
across from me. He wears 
crisp, shiny black, and on his 
almost blue face is a white 
stubble of beard. He has lived 
on, but it is clear his dreams of 
Mexico are dead. He sits erect, 
laced into something like a 
corset, his small feet stuffed 
into smaller shoes, and in a 
moment he will challenge me 
to a duel. He carries the pistols 
with him, and I will be the one 
to be shot. I judge him to be 
an expert on billiards, women 
and the politics of France. 


Cholula 


Just outside Puebla lies Cho- 
lula—and its Pyramid. If you 
climb to the top of this “man- 
made mountain” you will see 
a spawn of churches, hundreds 
of them—one, it is said, for 
each day in the year. Most of 
the bell towers are baroque, 
tiled sky-blue and butter- 
yellow as they squirm toward 
heaven; others are as prim as 
the Houses of Parliament. But 
all of them, big or small, wear 
the grassy mantle of decay, 
and slowly dissolve into the 
landscape. 

Here one can see at a glance 
the phenomenon of history 
and energy in Mexico. The 
volcanic collaborative effort, 
and once the work is finished— 
nothing. There is no sustain- 
ing fabric. Once a tower is put 
up, or a street is put down, it 
must shift for itself, like the 
Indian. 

All of Cholula might have 
been lowered from heaven and 
left to the birds. It appears to 
have been conceived with this 


picturesque decay in mind, doomed to 
pass like the marvels that ornament 
the grounds of a world’s fair. 

Grass now grows between the tiles of 
every church in Cholula, as it grows at 
Mitla, La Venta, Teotihuacan and Monte 
Alban. It is this green mantle that gives 


it the authentic touch. A gradual, affec- 
tionate return to the Mexican earth. As 
it will one day grow, one has the feeling, 
out of the fabulous mosaics at Univer- 
sity City, and over the mounds that 
are destined to mark the sites of air- 
conditioned motels. 


Atlixco 


Two ancient women, married to the 
woe and nourished by it, cross a square 
where peace is like a benediction, fra- 
grant with flowers. One is blond, almost 
honey-colored, frail and brittle as the 














a change of pace—a faraway place 


with all the comforts of home 


Right here and now we want to scotch 
a nasty rumor: 


It’s just not true that Intercontinental 
hotels cater exclusively to billionaires. 
It just looks that way. 

In simple fact, life “Intercontinental”- 
style is so exciting, yet so easygoing, 
that all vacationers let down their 
cares and laugh it up. And no wonder 





You'll be elated by the loveliness of a mountain-fringed land and the 


—for with Intercontinental’s “Double 
Vacation” Bonus you enjoy twice the 
fun. In fact, you enjoy two different 
vacations at the same time! 


First, our vacation takes you “out 
of this world”— and into a sun-filled 
foreign land. With 15 hotels in 11 
exciting countries, all the gay adven- 
tures of travel abroad are yours. 


luxury at the Tequendama Intercontinental Hotel in Bogota, Colombia. 








What’s more, an “Intercontinental” 
vacation pampers your wildest whim 
for comfort. Nowhere in this wide, 
wide world will you find such gracious 
living, such thoughtful service, such 
an ingenious variety of ways to have 
fun. Supervised to strict American 
standards, these modern, beautifully 
appointed hotels make the last word 
in vacations “Intercontinental.” 

Best of all, the rates are so low you 
can't afford to stay home! So call your 
travel agent today —or write inter- 
continental Hotels, Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, New York. 
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wood on her back; the other is a slab 
of earth, squared at the corners, rubbed 
bright as a coin where the sling binds 
her forehead. They greet an old man 
who kneels, as if in prayer, to cup 
» handfuls of water from a fountain com- 
memorating assassinated heroes, the 
water dripping from his brown hands. 
[he women enter a church, moist as 
a cave, and somewhere at the front, in 


the filtered light, children chant to- 
gether in the voices of caged birds. 


Oaxaca 

In the market at Oaxaca I watch an 
Indian woman buy herself a new metate. 
It is a three-legged stone, carved from 
the rock, and it has a slightly curved 
surface where the maize is ground. One 


that seems to please her has a handful 
of corn spread over its surface. She 
stoops to thrust her fingers in it, feel 
the grain of the stone. One spot she 
probes carefully, as if it hurt. The 
owner of the metate, under some pro- 
test, removes most of the corn, and the 
buyer sweeps the surface with the tas- 
sels of her rebozo. And there it is, a 
flaw in the stone, peering out like a 





Daniel Webster visits his friend James Crow 


Senator Webster, he of the golden tongue and the good life, thought Old Crow such a work 
of art, he visited Dr. Crow at the distillery. The great orator ringingly pronounced 


Crow’s whiskey 





“the finest in the world”— according to historical archives. 


America’s Preferred Bourbon 


James Crow created his bourbon masterpiece 124 years ago—and 
history beat a path to his door. Today 86 proof Old Crow is 
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chipped agate. Is it a defect, or 
merely a bargaining point? No ex- 
pert on metates, I see only that the 
bargaining is more important than 
the sale. 

In Oaxaca, if you are lucky, you 
may see a Tehuana in full regalia, or 
you might see her without it by 
driving down to the river where 
she does her bathing. It’s worth the 
trip to Tehuantepec to see her either 
way. These fashion-crazed beauties 
must have not only the finest but the 
latest, and the vanity of the elderly 
matrons has made a local snail both 
rare and famous. This snail secretes 
a solution from which a purple dye 
is made, and thread dyed with this 
substance carries an unmistakable 
label. A stench like that of rotting 
fish never leaves the garment made 
with it, and a fashionable beauty can 
be smelled as well as seen. 


Acatlan 


Heading back for Puebla and 
Mexico City, | come to Acatlan in 
the hot siesta. I stop for a beer. I 
share the patio with several lean 
chickens, a small dwarfed boy and 
three cowed dogs with hatpin eyes. 
The boy sits on a chair, his puny legs 
dangling, tossing to the dogs bits of 
food that never reach them. A ban- 
tam rooster is always there first, 
gobbling it up. The boy’s pleasure in 
this performance is complex. He per- 
suades the dogs to feel that he is 
trying to feed them, but he has the 
secret joy of watching their torment. 

Two clay-faced Spanish girls, in 
coyly childish frocks, come from the 
back and stand beside him, aware of 
his pleasure but not sure they want 
to be part of it. They are scrawny. 
Such color as they have is bad. Like 
the cowed dogs, whatever it is they 
seem to live on does not agree with 
them. As the flies buzz in the court 
the listless, hopeless prospect of 
their lives, the heat and the filth, 
the pathetic dogs, the deformed 
child, make of Acatlan a hell for the 
pen of Goya. 

I leave my warm beer on the table 
and come out in the street. A block 
away bells are ringing and a loud- 
speaker is blaring. A small, naked 
child comes to the window of my 
car. His head has been shaved to 
air the infection that covers his 
scalp. I do not look at him, or 
smile, or offer coins to ease my con- 
science: I feel only the urge to run 
for my life. So I do. 

Out of Acatlan the road is wind- 
ing, it dips and swerves, it has many 
sharp curves, and on one of them I 
see the row of boulders, but too 
late. I feel the stick rock in my hand 
as if the motor would drop in the 
street, and in the rear-view mirror I 








look for parts of it. Trailing behind 
me is a wide stain on the highway, 
not water but oil, and as I coast toa 
stop I realize that I have been wait- 
ing for the worst to happen. My 
punishment has finally caught up 
with my crimes. 


Izucar de Matamoros 


Several hours ago, I was towed 
into Matamoros. I havearoom onthe 
square, there is a carnival in town, 
and a woman said to be a turtle is the 
major attraction. A line has formed 
to see her. But the more blasé are 
gambling. The wheel is spun with a 
cord, like a top, and a dart is blown 
into it through a blowgun.. The 
wheel is stopped, and the man with 
the blowgun picks up the coin. 

But why, with a turtle lady in 
town, who smiles at me from her life- 
size poster, and with money to be 
won, do I sit here in my room? It 
seems warm. The air has the languor 
of a tropical night. Just an hour ago 
I had a meal of chicken mole, eggs 
ranchero, and enchiladas Mata- 
moros, and like a man who knows 
his number is up I have come to my 
room. I sit here smoking Negritos, 
the cigarette with the black paper 
and the white ash, waiting, on the 
rim of the volcano, for the lightning 
to strike. The floor rumbles with 
jukebox mariachi, and the voice, a 
disembodied falsetto, that hovers 
like an air-raid siren. Will it die be- 
fore | do? It does, with a lump in 
its throat. On the tower of the 
church I see a clock and the face 
shudders while the bells are ringing. 
A light burns above it, but the clock 
itself has stopped. At twenty min- 
utes past three of what hellish morn- 
ing or heavenly afternoon? 

With something like clairvoyance, 
the Orphic gift of nausea, I watch 
familiar things become rich and 
strange things become commonplace 
and familiar. Through the doors of 
the Pulqueria I see heads and feet 
leading separate lives. I sense that 
some valve in my head—or is it in 
my nature—is attempting to close 
before the dam breaks, and I leave 
the window and make myself at 
home on the floor of the shower. Is 
it the mole, the eggs or the enchila- 
das I cannot keep down? No, what 
ails me is not so easily surrendered. 
What I cannot keep down is Mother 
Mexico herself. She is simply too 
much for the stranger who feels 
obliged to put his thoughts in or- 
der. And if he cannot? Well, then he 
is sick. 

Toward morning it is quiet. I hear 
the cock’s crow, and it dawns on me 
that I am better when I hear the bur- 
ro’s complaint but feel that I ques- 

tion his point of view. Below my win- 





dow an Indian feeds bits of tortilla to 
a small boy who holds in his arms a 
black kid that whinnies like a mamma 
doll when squeezed. In the square, with 
a broom made of fagots, an old man 
sweeps up the remains of the fiesta, 
then pauses to pick from the rubble 
what still might be of some use. 

The morning is cool. Bells ring. I 
look across at the church and see that 


the light still burns over the clock, but 
that it no longer tells the same time. 
Now it reads eleven twenty. As it is 
somewhere. As it will soon be in Mata- 
moros. Did it start by itself? Did some- 
one give it a nudge? I feel a certain 
urgency to be off before it stops. 

And the car? Like its driver, it too 
has been repaired. It’s the morning. 
The morning in Mexico. Two small 





Indians run along at my side sla; 
the fenders, urging me onward and 
ward, and then without warning | ; 
Popo looming, the rising sun just belo 
the snow line. 


Mexico 


I am back at my window with a view 
of the mountains from which too many 





“Con mucho gusto” (with pleasure), a 
gaucho will put his magnificent horse 
through its paces on the pampas. 








Hand-worked copper ware is the buy in Chile. 
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escort tours that take you down one coast of 
South America and back the other. You fly in 
easy stages, visit 7 countries. , 
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get a new taste for travel 


in South America 


You find a delightful wealth of new 
sights, experiences and gay cities— 
on the friendliest continent of them 
all. Hotels? They're excellent, with 
swimming pools, golf courses, lav- 
ish service. Climate? Name your 
favorite and you may have it. 
Prices? 50¢ filet mignon is one 
example. 

Yes—South America is a find for 
anyone who knows the usual tour- 
ist paths and yearns to go some- 
where new. To let you see as much 
as you can in the time you have, 
Panagra offers a special low fare 


that saves you 30% on a trip to 
Buenos Aires and back. 

To make sure you see the best of 
everything, there are host-escort 
tours which provide English 
speaking guides in each city. Both 
El InterAmericano and El Pacifico 
leave New York daily; no change 
of plane to South America over the 
routes of National, Pan American 
and Panagra. See your Travel 
Agent or Pan American, Sales 
Agent for Panagra. Or write to Mr. 
Don Wilson, Panagra, Room 4480, 
Chrysler Bldg., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


tl, PAN AG ti 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 








Indians come, and the roofs where they 
continue to lead their incurably durable 
lives. In the street below, one Indian 
hawks flowers, another brooms, feather 
dusters and baskets, and two men from 
the country, as if out strolling, cool in 
the shade of their sombreros, go along 
the avenue with a flock of turkeys as 
their ancestors did on their way to the 
markets of Moctezuma. 


Whose country is it? 

For my answer I go back to that 
corner from where I can see the blurred 
stream of traffic on the Paseo de la Re- 
forma, and on the curb, where I left 
him, my young friend who is hecho en 
Mexico. Through the hole in the wall I 
see his mother sifting through the refuse 
that she has gathered. The life that 
swirls around her may disappear before 


it impresses itself upon her. In the ru- 
ins—and they already exist—she will 
continue her pattern of survival, and it 
will be in her potsherds that the history 
of the times will be read. 

This is the land that levels the new, 
removes what is alien or blends it with 
what is timeless. Cultural innovations, 
artistic ambitions, political slogans, and 
several thousand miles of highway, put 
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down forever, all are chewed up. 
Day by day what is new as tomor- 
row blends with the massive inheri- 
tance of the past. 

Twenty-five years ago, for a view 
of the country, I climbed to the top 
of the pyramid at Teotihuacan. 
From that dizzy eminence I saw a 
boy washing my car. It did not need 
washing, but never mind. It served as 
an excuse to put idle hands to work. 

Every now and then—every few 
hundred years—these gifted idle 
hands receive other directives, and 
apply themselves to such enterprises 
as amaze the world. Then a siesta, a 
long sleep in which the hands of 
time, the jungle, the wind and the 
rain, transform what has been made 
by hand into what is truly hecho en 
Mexico. 

In this vast enterprise the Mex- 
ican himself seems but a small part. 
Wrapped in his serape, like an un- 
employed bandit, he waits for 
what is fashionable to depart, and 
for the voices of silence to speak to 
him the durable word. 

Will it come from the Precious 
Smiling Serpent, or the Jaguar? For 
my answer I do not turn to the 
prophets, the politicians or the sta- 
tistics. | go on foot, Sunday morn- 
ing, to Chapultepec Park. In this 
great wood the Indian sets up his 
encampment. The beggars beg, the 
givers give, the loafers loaf. Here, in 
exhausting abundance, is the life 
that seems to be passing north of 
the border—small fry without stint, 
struggle without malice, affection 
without thought of recompense or 
calculation. Ten thousand little In- 
dians spread the news, impersonal as 
rain, that life is living, and where 
else with such awesome fertility? 
The band plays, the oars splash, a 
thousand picnics light up the forest, 
and in that shaded clearing, doffing 
their masks, the Jaguar and the 
Serpent take their siesta. Nobody 
seems to care. Around them swirls 
the dance of life in the country 
where the clocks have stopped. 


So why I come Mexico? 

I remember Atlixco, where there is 
no time, and Matamoros, where it 
starts and stops, and the so/ of the 
bull ring, where time seems com- 
pounded, and the night at Mazatlan, 
where it rubs on and off, and I sense 
that I am haunted, not unpleasantly, 
by the long flight of stairs at Culia- 
can where two opposing dreams of 
heaven meet in a flare of neon lights. 

Each time I have thought the 
honeymoon is over, that the groom 
is getting old and the bride too de- 
manding, but it is for such times 
she holds in reserve her unravished 
moments of quietness. 


Viva Mexico! THE END 
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WALTER REUTHER 
Continued from Page 69 


midnight shift at the Briggs plant. 
He put up with it for twenty-one 
straight nights. Then he strolled over 
to Ford’s Highland Park plant and 
applied for a job as a die leader. 

This was preposterous. Die lead- 
ers had twenty-five years of season- 
ing; Walter wasn’t even twenty. 
The man at the entrance told him to 
run along. The guard was the first 
representative of management to 
tangle with the redhead, and he lost. 
Walter just kept talking for two and 
a half hours, and in the end the gate 
was wearily opened. Inside there was 
another scene. The hiring clerk was 
about to have him pitched out when 
Ford’s master mechanic wall.ed by 
with a roll of complicated blue- 
prints. Walter accosted him. Just for 
laughs, the master mechanic handed 
him the prints and was astonished 
to find that Walter could read them 
all. Two days later the intruder was 
hired at $1.05 an hour. Within five 
years Walter was among the most 
highly paid mechanics in the com- 
pany, bossing forty men. 

It wasn’t enough. The yeast of 
ambition was working in him, and 
he was dreaming his father’s dreams 
of social justice. Averaging four or 
five hours’ sleep, he finished high 
school nights; Victor came up from 
West Virginia, and after setting up 
housekeeping together they enrolled 
at Wayne University. For a time 
they flirted with the idea of becom- 
ing lawyers. It passed quickly; after 
a day hanging around courts they 
decided there was little justice there. 
Walter thought vaguely of becoming 
an aeronautical engineer—reports of 
a crash in an antique plane reached 
Anna in Wheeling, terrifying her— 
but already he was deeply involved 
in politics. The two brothers had 
first tasted victory when, remember- 
ing their grandfather, they had led a 
successful student protest against 
R.O.T.C. Now it was 1932. Detroit 
was in the agony of the depression. 
Norman Thomas was running for 
President, and Walter decided to 
make a speech for the Socialists. 

Meetings were forbidden in Henry 
Ford’s Dearborn. Walter, being 
Walter, had a plan. A fellow worker 
had conned him into making a down 
payment on a vacant lot a few 
blocks from the plant, and he al- 
ready had a Ford coupe with a rum- 
ble seat. He built a platform on the 
seat, drove the car on the lot, and 
climbed up to speak. A crowd of 
idle men gathered. So did several po- 
licemen. They told him this was pri- 
vate property, and he confirmed it, 
displaying his deed. There was a 
moment of official consternation; 
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then they drove four stakes on the 
corners of the lot and decreed that 
his audience could be so large, no 
more. “I told my father it was the 
most expensive speech I ever gave,” 
he says. “It cost me three thousand 
dollars.” 

It also cost him his job. A few 
weeks later his pay envelope carried 
a pink dismissal slip. Victor was al- 
ready unemployed, but they had 
been putting money aside, so after 
finishing their midsemester exams 
they breezily chartered a trip abroad. 
If they were lucky, they thought, they 
might see something of what both 
then regarded as the exciting experi- 
ment in Russia. They were lucky in 
another way: they withdrew their 
savings from the Detroit Bank just 
ten days before it closed. One bitter 
morning in February they said 
good-by to Roy, who was living at 
the Y and working on a Briggs strike 
committee, and left for New York 
bearing steerage tickets to Cux- 
haven, $600 in travelers’ checks, and 
a sheaf of letters of introduction 
from Reuthers and friends who had 
relatives in Germany. They looked 
upon themselves as students of the 
European labor movement. In fact, 
they were two innocents heading 
into a world crisis. 

Their first letter was from a mem- 
ber of Wayne’s German department. 
The addressee was a Hamburg busi- 
nessman who, since the professor 
last saw him, had joined the Nazi 
Party. He had, indeed, just been as- 
signed to recruit the allegiance of 
Germans in other countries, and his 
first two prospects—or so he 
thought—were a pair of nice Aryan 
boys named Reuther. There was a 
nasty scene. Ten minutes after meet- 
ing him the brothers were on the 
street, swearing. They called next on 
an unemployed dock worker, the 
uncle of a Detroit mechanic, and lay 
awake in his house that night, lis- 
tening to gunfire. Storm troopers 
were riding up and down the streets, 
shooting at anti-Hitler placards in 
windows. Meanwhile, in Berlin, 
other Nazis were busy with matches, 
and the Reuther brothers awoke to 
learn that the Reichstag had been 
burned. 

They took the first train to Ber- 
lin. Sharing their compartment were 
a worried trade-union official—next 
day they read he had been shot— 
and two young German workers, 
The workers were interested in Wal- 
ter’s account of American union 
activity. One invited Walter and 
Victor to share his house near the 
Berlin railroad station, and they 
went there after taking the first prop- 
aganda tour through the smolder- 
ing ruins of the Reichstag. It turned 

Continued on Page 109 
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“This is the first station wagon that really makes sense” 


Station Wagon is a good four feet shorter than conventional 
wagons, yet holds more than the largest station wagon. It also 
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wagen Station Wagon. And there is still a sizable amount of 
space for beach chairs, picnic baskets, a striped umbrella, et 
cetera. (Most people are astonished to discover that the VW 
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Continued from Page 106 

out their host was a dedicated anti- 
Nazi. The house was a _ political 
headquarters, and their second night 
there it was raided. The Reuthers, 
flourishing their American pass- 
ports and talking loudly in English, 
managed to get their friend out and 
away to the Swiss border. Later he 
re-entered the country secretly, was 
captured, survived a concentration 
camp, and appeared unexpectedly in 
Victor’s Washington office last win- 
ter as a visiting publisher of Ruhr 
union journals. 

Germany was not at its most at- 
tractive in 1933. The Reichstag fire 
had ignited blazes everywhere, and 
two young American idealists car- 
rying letters to enemies of the new 
order couldn't help getting scorched. 
They arrived in Mannheim, their 
grandfather’s home town, the day 
before a cousin was arrested by the 
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Gestapo. In Scharnhausen, a suburb 
of Stuttgart and their mother’s 
former home, they saw a worker 
brutally beaten for protesting the 
confiscation of his union flag. One 
night they took two girl cousins to a 
Scharnhausen movie. The film was 
a Nazi propaganda picture. After it 
a swastika was flashed on the screen 
and the crowd rose for the Horst 
Wessel Lied. Walter, Victor and the 
girls, whose father was a typograph- 
ical worker, remained seated. Peo- 
ple around them became abusive, 
and passports and protests in Eng- 
lish cut no ice here; they were 
cuffed and shoved rudely into the 
street. The next time a band struck 
up a Nazi song, they stood. 

In Berlin the brothers had ap- 
plied for U.S.S.R. visas at the Am- 
torg Trading Company. Ford was 
building a factory for the Russians 
in the Volga city of Gorki; Amer- 
ican instructors were needed; they 
could find work there. The visas 


much in American labor was even 


would take time, the Berlin agents 
explained, suggesting that they spend 
the interval seeing something of Eu- 
rope. Buying bikes in Stuttgart, they 
cycled through the Black Forest, the 
old Verdun battlefields, northern 
Italy, and Austria, where they 
joined the last May Day celebration 
before Chancellor Engelbert cracked 
down. They crossed to England and 
then pedaled through Holland and 
Belgium, sometimes carrying mes- 
sages across borders for friends in 
the anti-Nazi underground. Neither 
was caught, though Victor enraged a 
Roman crowd by taking pictures of 
Mussolini during the observance of 
his tenth anniversary as Duce. 

Meanwhile autumn was approach- 
ing. They were running out of 
money. Walter toppled off his bike 
and cut his arm badly, but they 
couldn’t afford a hospital, so they 
bandaged it and he rode on, one- 
armed. In France one dark night 
they sighted what looked like an in- 
viting haystack. Exhausted, they 
dropped their bikes and crept up to 
it, and awoke next morning in what 
was all too clearly a pile of manure. 

When the Amtorg agency sent 
word that their visas had arrived it 
was the dead of the Russian winter. 
In Gorki the thermometer was 
thirty degrees below zero. Wearing 
zippered jackets and knickers, and 
carrying only their tool boxes—they 
had shipped their bikes and trunks— 
they were, Walter recalls, “‘com- 
pletely disorganized.” Neither knew 
a word of Russian. A Red Army 
officer got them on the right trolley. 
It dropped them a mile and a half 
from the factory, and as they stepped 
off another passenger pointed wildly 
at Walter’s jacket. He looked down. 
Someone with a knife had quietly 
sliced it open and lifted his wallet. 
Luckily his cash was in a money 
belt, but all the notes on their Euro- 
pean trip were gone, and as if that 
weren't enough, when they finally 
reached Amerikanski Pasholik, the 
village for American workers, they 
found the factory was unheated. “It 
was my introduction to the workers’ 
paradise,” Walter says dryly. Victor 
says, “I still shiver at the memory of 
that cold.” 

They worked in Gorki nearly two 
years. Walter became a foreman 
again, leading a “brigade’”’ of six- 
teen workers and winning bonuses. 
He liked Russian youth, but he dis- 
liked the Bolshevik management, 
which kept fouling up his produc- 
tion plans, and he was appalled at 
the working conditions. Safety pre- 
cautions scarcely existed. Meals in 
the stalovaya, the factory lunch- 
room, usually featured weak cab- 
bage soup, scooped up with wooden 
spoons, and afterward a girl tossed 
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a towel on the table, leapt up barefoot, 
and wiggled the cloth down the boards 
with her toes. Once the Soviet bosses 
held a contest. There wasn’t enough cul- 
ture in the factory, they announced; 
everybody should think how to get 
more. The department next to Walter’s 
took an early lead when it lined its walls 
with fake palm trees, but he won by 
machining two barrels of metal spoons 


out of fender metal. The trouble was, 
the spoons kept disappearing. They 
were badly burred, and if you weren't 
careful you got a cut lip, but in Russia 
they were sensational. More were 
made; all were swiped. At last the 
management announced that anybody 
who wanted a spoon would have to 
surrender his factory pass. To get the 
pass back, he had to produce the spoon. 


The Reuthers thought they had left 
international intrigue behind in Ger- 
many, but when they boarded the 
Trans-Siberian Railway to leave Russia 
they fell in with a conspiring compan- 
ion. He didn’t look like a conspirator. 
Victor remembers him as “the spitting 
image of C. Aubrey Smith,” and accord- 
ing to his own account he was a retired 
English officer manufacturing alumi- 
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num in Japan. Only after the war 
did Winston Churchill reveal to 
the House of Commons—and the 
amazed Reuthers—that until his 
death Lieut. Col. Haley Bell had 
been Britain’s top secret agent in 
the Far East. The colonel pumped 
them about Gorki and chuckled 
quietly at their ardent egalitarian- 
ism. When the train reached Harbin 
he suggested they hail rickshas. 
“What?” said Walter. “Be carried 
around by another human being? 
Not on your life!” 

“Silly ass,” the colonel murmured, 
and vanished into the crowd. Later 
that day Walter heard himself being 
hailed on a Harbin street. Here came 
Colonel Bell, erect in a ricksha and 
immaculately dressed in a white- 
linen suit and pith helmet. As he 
passed by—and out of the Reuthers’ 
lives—he doffed his topee and called 
in sepulchral tones, “Behold the 
British imperialist!’ 

The colonel caused Walter and 
Victor no end of trouble, because 
while they didn’t know who he 
really was, the Japanese had a hunch, 
and anybody who had been seen 
with him was suspect. Whenever 
they were in Japanese territory the 
Reuthers could count on _ three 
places being set at their table each 
evening, the third for the local police 
officer, who had been told to stamp 
their passports and keep an eye on 
them. 

Their Asian trip was, in fact, 
something of a nightmare. The 
worst of it came in Hankow. The 
Yangtze was at full flood, rice crops 
had been destroyed, and the Chi- 
nese were reduced to eating seed. 
Parades of children followed all for- 
eigners, beating tin cans and beg- 
ging food. Everyone knew there 
would be rice on the steamer, and 
when it sailed, starving men, trying 
to leap aboard, were clubbed to 
death by burly Sikh deck guards and 
tossed into the water. Farther down 
the river, the boat rammed a junk. 
The forty people aboard drowned as 
the Reuthers watched, and when 
Walter protested the captain turned 
away, muttering that Americans 
didn’t understand China. 

In Yokohama the brothers 
counted their money. They had just 
seven dollars and were 7000 miles 
from home. The American consul 
found them berths with the crew of 
the President Hoover. Victor had a 
pleasant Pacific cruise, polishing 
brass and chatting with first-class 
passengers while Walter toiled in the 
engine room, and in California they 
spent their sea pay on bus tickets 
home. It was nearly three years since 
they had seen Wheeling. Their fa- 
ther didn’t recognize their voices 
when they telephoned ahead, and 








much in American labor was even 
stranger to them. The automobile 
industry was in a turmoil of wildcat 
strikes, blacklists and lockouts. 
There was little doubt that the work- 
ers were ready to be organized. The 
question was who was going to do 
the organizing. In Detroit shops the 
A.F.L. president was scorned as 
“Sitting Bill” Green. John L. Lewis 
had just parted company with Green 
to form the C.I.O., but he distrusted 
the politics of insurgent allies. 
Meanwhile tension was growing on 
the assembly lines. Walter, arriving 
from Wheeling the winter of his re- 
turn home, felt what he calls “‘a 
sense of little people marching.” To 
Rabbi Adler the yearning for a 
union seemed to have become “a 
secular religion.” In many ways it 
did resemble a faith. Among other 
things, it had a hymn resurrected 
from the days of Valentine Reuther’s 
hero, “Big Bill” Haywood, and his 
I.W.W.: 


When the union’s inspiration through 
the workers’ blood shall run 

There can be no greater power 
anywhere beneath the sun... . 


They still sing Solidarity Forever 
in Detroit. In retrospect the years 
that followed the birth of the C.1.O. 
have taken on a romantic glow for 
graying workers. Friends tell how 
May Reuther’s brother, told to turn 
out leaflets, struggled with a balky 
duplicating machine and finally set- 
tled for the one big word, “Strike!’’; 
Roy Reuther, the first of the broth- 
ers to work for the union, treasures 
the shirt cardboard on which he 
scrawled the plan to seize Chevrolet 
Plant 4 in Flint; men at Briggs de- 
scribe his redheaded, bareheaded 
brother leaping on the hood of a 
parked car and scourging their 
wavering picket line with four-letter 
words until it rallied and held. To 
Walter the late 1930’s remains a 
time when he was young, “‘and the 
world was simple, and there was a 
frontier ahead.” 

It seemed neither simple nor 
romantic then. Management was 
dead set against organization. Ma- 
chine guns were being brought into 
Flint; Harry Bennett, the former 
Navy boxer who had won the affec- 
tion of Henry Ford, was recruiting 
a private army of three thousand 
men at Ford. Blackjacks were stock- 
piled in the union camp, and John 
L. Lewis’s political worries were not 
entirely unreasonable, though few 
took them seriously then. It was a 
period of leftist innocence. When 
Victor’s future wife, Sophie, won a 
scholarship to Brookwood Labor 
College, a neighbor told her to watch 
out for Communists there. ““What’s 


a Communist?” Sophie inquired. “They 
believe in sharing everything,” the neigh- 
bor said. That seemed like a good idea 
to Sophie. Then she had a tremulous 
second thought. “Even toothbrushes?” 
she asked. The neighbor nodded sol- 
emnly, and when Sophie arrived at 
Brookwood she brought two tooth- 
brushes, one for sharing and one, care- 
fully stowed, for herself. 


Victor, who was lecturing at Brook- 
wood for the Quaker Emergency Peace 
Campaign, began dating her at about 
the time his brother was meeting May 
Wolf on a Detroit streetcar. Walter’s 
ears pricked up when May told him she 
was organizing fellow teachers on the 
sly, and they talked unions until her 
stop. During a three-month courtship 
they talked little else. After the wed- 


ding ceremony on March 13, 1936, they 
drove out of town—he had to addres 
a labor rally in Mount Clemens thai 
night—and back in Detroit he dreamed 
of attending the first U.A.W. conven- 
tion in South Bend the following 
month. His local was weak; workers 
still feared reprisal. Only seven mem- 
bers showed up for the delegate elec- , 
tion, and they picked him. The treasurer 





Japan Air Lines hostess Yoko Mayuzumi 


she designs each set piece. 





Girls with this background make perfect airline hostesses. 
On board your Japan Air Lines’ DC-7C Super Courier, they 
concentrate only on your comfort and well-being, When one, 
elegantly clad in her brocade kimono, offers you an o-shibori 
hot towel to refresh you, or presents you with a delicate 
array of Japanese hors d’oeuvres, you feel her real desire 


—_o 


U.S. to Japan and the Orient 


If you’re planning a trip to Japan, write for the new edition of “Seeing Japan,” the ¢ 
Send $1.00 to “Seeing Japan,” P.Q. Box 2753, San Francisco 26, California, 





How to train an airline hostess 


A Japanese girl is taught from childhood the satisfaction of 
doing something for its own sake. She studies ikebana, the 
art of flower arrangement, not so much to create a composi- 
tion of lasting beauty as to achieve serenity of mind while 


to please you, and only you. For she satisfies herself only as 
she succeeds in making you happy. 

You can enjoy the charming attentiveness of these JAL 
hostesses on any one of Japan Air Lines’ nine weekly trans- 


Pacific flights to the Orient. JAL now flies the fast Great 





Circle Route to Tokyo from Seattle, as well as the Sunshine 
Route (via Hawaii) from Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
Go one way and return the other, if you wish, at no extra 
cost. Kiku Deluxe and Sakura Tourist accommodations on 
every flight. For tour information and reservations, see your 
travel agent or nearest JAL office in principal U.S. cities. 
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into every slide you project ! 


iF YOU TAKE COLOR Stipes, the one thing you want most is faithful 
réproduction of your pictures, just as you saw them in real life 
That’s exactly what you get...with Bausch & Lomb High Picture 
Fidelity 

A BALOMATIC AUTOMATIC SLIDE PROJECTOR gives every slide astound- 
ing clarity « brings out the fine quality of your camera. Colors 
are brilliane. true to life. Every detail is faithfully reproduced. 
Slides ‘never “pop” out of focus, thanks to Bausch & Lomb’s 


original pre-heating chamber! 


ONLY BAUSCH @ LOomB, Manufacturers of world famous Cinema- 
Scope lenses, binoculars and scientific instruments can offer you 
High Picture Fidelity. 


TURN ON A BaLomartic. It runs through a40-slide tray all by itself... 
completely automatic. It gives you 500-watt illumination; cen- 
tralized illuminated control panel; variable timing; finger-tip 
and optional remote control; B & L Balcoted 5” lens; carrying 


case; non-spill slide trays that hold 40 2x 2 mounts. 


CHOOSE FROM THREE STUNNING MODELS for as low as $84.50 or $8.50 
down. See a Balomatic at your favorite photographic store 
today. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, New York 


BALOMATIC 
by Bausch & Lomb 





gave him five dollars—it was all the 
local had—and Walter hitchhiked 
to the convention, where he shared a 
room with five other delegates, ate 
hamburgers, and was elected to the 
U.A.W. international executive 
hoard. 

It was a great honor, but unfortu- 
nately no salary went with it. The 
union had thrown in its lot with 
Lewis; finances were shaky. Walter 
hitchhiked home and _ borrowed 
three hundred dollars. He hired a 
sound truck and rented an office, 
into which he moved a secondhand 
desk, a mimeograph machine, a 
typewriter and Mrs. Walter Reuther. 
May had been making sixty dollars a 
week teaching. He paid her fifteen, 
which sheendorsed over to the union; 
she was, Walter says, “the lowest- 
paid secretary in the city.”” She was 
also head of Detroit’s office-workers’ 
union. His own income was con- 
fined to a tool-and-die-making job. 
Until just before the next U.A.W. 
convention, when he became the 
last of the Reuthers to draw union 
pay, he was to serve as an unpaid 
volunteer. He and his bride moved 
into a tiny La Salle Boulevard apart- 
ment with her parents. It wasn’t as 
crowded as it sounds, because the 
Reuthers were rarely home; they 
worked every evening and dined in a 
restaurant at 10:30. Supper was 
skimpy. 

“I never knew people to eat less,” 
May says. “I was so thin the mat- 
tress hurt my hips.” 

Walter’s local was growing. He 
was president now, and _ several 
others on the West Side merged 
with it, forming Local 174. The sky 
was just beginning to look blue when 
he lost his job. He had been work- 
ing in a small factory. One afternoon 
the foreman inspected a die he was 
finishing and congratulated him on 
it. Walter instantly asked for a raise. 
His pay was increased a dime an 
hour at seven o’clock the next morn- 
ing, and at nine o'clock, in an in- 
consistency nobody bothered to ex- 
plain, he was dismissed for incom- 
petence. Somebody had heard that 
sound truck. He liked the die, so he 
polished it off on his own time and 
left that evening to discover that he 
had been blacklisted. There was no 
job for him in Detroit. It was frus- 
trating, because he had evolved a 
plan and needed to be inside a plant 
to execute it. The only alternative 
was to install a reliable substitute. 
He put through an urgent call to his 
brother, still on the road for the 
Quakers. That night Victor alerted 
his new wife to travel, and the fol- 
lowing afternoon he was in De- 
troit’s Kelsey-Hayes factory, work- 
ing a punch press for thirty-six and a 
half cents an hour. 











highlight of the 


Vienna Music Season... 


VIENNA FESTIVAL WEEKS 


(early June) 

This significant event alone is worth 
a transatlantic trip. World-famous 
conductors, orchestras, soloists, 
chamber groups, choirs, special 
performances of the State Opera 
and theater companies plus major 
Exhibitions—may all be enjoyed 
in Vienna—where hospitality, 
charm and gaiety are a way of life. 
Ample hotel accommodations. 







See Your Travel Agent or Write: 


Austrian State Tourist Dept. 
444 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


...the most EUROPEAN city 
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Recapture flavor this easy way! 


“TI completely satisfy my craving for 
real salt flavor by using Adolph’s, the 
best-tasting salt substitute made. 
Adolph’s looks, sprinkles and seasons 
like salt—retains its flavor in all 
cooking, baking and canning. The 
Mono-Potassium Glutamate in it 
accentuates the true flavor of all food. 
Enjoy eating again! Ask for Adolph’s 
Salt Substitute at your grocer’s.” 


FREE SODIUM CALCULATOR 


Adolph’s new vest-pocket Sodium Calculator gives 
sodium content of all familiar foods in average 
household serving portions. A handy guide for low- 
sodium menu planning. Write for free copy right 
away. Adolph’s Ltd., Dept. C-11 
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Meanwhile, the sit-downs were spread- In our hands is placed a power ruary and Chrysler a few weeks announced they were coming, and 


High point 
of the 
Evening ! 





Next time you dine—ascend! Have an eve- 
ning’s pleasure with Grand Marnier. Grand 
Marnier turns food flavors to gold. In fruit 
cup. Duck a l’orange. Soufflé . . . frappé. 
Then after dinner . . . enjoy a mellow Grand 
Marnier liqueur. That’s Marnier from heaven! 


Grand Marnier 


LIQUEUR A L’ORANGE - PRODUCT OF FRANCE 
80 PROOF - FOR OUR NEW RECIPE BOOKLET, WRITE DEPT. 411 
CARILLON IMPORTERS LTO., 730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, W. ¥ 





The first had brought Ford cruel 





Victor’s mission was to persuade 
workmen to sit, at the right time, in 
concert with members of the local. 
Walter had picked Kelsey-Hayes 
because although half of Local 174’s 
membership was there, the com- 
pany’s front office had refused to 
discuss speedup complaints with 
him on the ground that he didn’t 
represent the workers. The sit-down 
seemed practical. The idea, of 
course, was to prevent strikebreak- 
ers from being brought in. There 
was nothing new in it. Two years 
before, groups of Welsh and Hun- 
garian miners had refused to come 
to the top until their wages were 
raised, and an Akron tire-workers’ 
local had just won the restoration of 
a pay cut by perching on the job. It 
was in Michigan, however, that the 
all-night sit-down was to become fa- 
mous and spread until half a million 
American workmen were involved. 
Kelsey-Hayes was a curtain raiser. 
It was a historic moment, and it was 
only a moment, because Walter had 
briefed everyone by the numbers. 
One minute Victor was punching 
out a new piece every ten seconds; 
in the next a girl pretended to faint, 
key men pulled the right switches on 
the brake-assembly line, somebody 
shouted “Strike!” and when the up- 
roar subsided there was Victor, stand- 
ing on a packing case, telling every- 
body to join the union. A bewildered 
personnel man, plucking nervously 
at his cuff, suggested that he get 
them back to work instead. “Only 
Walter Reuther can do that,” said 
Victor, and the man, as innocent of 
the future as Sophie, asked, ““Who’s 
Walter Reuther?” 

Walter was sitting by his tele- 
phone and looking at his watch. 
When the expected call came from 
Kelsey-Hayes’ front office he in- 
quired blandly, “What makes you 
think I can help you? You told me 
I don’t represent the workers.” 

“If anybody can do it, you can,” 
said the front-office voice, adding 
that it was sending a company car 
over. 

Entering the plant under escort, 
Walter mounted Victor’s packing 
case and took up where Victor had 
left off. Fingers twitched at his 
pants. The anxious personnel man 
said, “You're supposed to get them 
back to work, not organize them,” 
and Walter, eyes dancing, replied, 
**How can I get them back to work 
if they aren't organized?” 

The local was flooded with mem- 
bership cards. When negotiations 
broke down the workers sat for five 
straight days, and in the end an 
agreement was signed establishing a 
seventy-five-cent minimum. In six 
months the local’s membership 
jumped from seventy-eight to 2400. 





Perfect time 


for a PALLADIUM watch 





Lucien Piccard watches in 
eleaming white palladium ... newest 


of the precious 


Let a watch of lasting beauty whisper 
the things you feel in your heart. 
Select from exclusive designs like 
these, created by a renowned watch- 
maker, Lucien Piccard, in palladium, 
the new all-precious jewelry metal. 
See them at your favorite jeweler’s 

. or write us for the name of a 
nearby store featuring palladium 


jewelry. 





jewelry metals 


1. “Seashark” ...new palladium watch 
for men of action. Unfailingly accurate. 
No winding, no worry, because this 
Lucien Piceard watch is fully automatic 
and waterproof. $175* 

2. Ultra-thin palladium watch for a 
very special gift. Fine Lucien Piccard 
precision Swiss movement... unique 
black suede-and-satin strap. $155* 

3. This precious palladium bracelet- 
watch will encircle a feminine wrist with 
beauty. Magnificent Lucien Piccard Swise 
movement. $275* 

4. Lady’s diamond-set palladium watch 
daintily designed in the newest fashion. 
Accurate Lucien Piccard Swiss move- 
ment. $110* “approximate retail price 


Palladium a precious metal of the platinum group 


Platinum Metals Division « The international Nickel Company, Inc. 
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the kitchen window. He leapt two 


The official’s reply was a volley of 
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friend or enemy, and his attitude to 





In our hands is placed a power 
greater than their hoarded gold, 

Greater than the might of atoms 
magnified a thousandfold ; 

We can bring to birth a new world 
from the ashes of the old, 

For the union makes us strong! 

Sol-l-lidarity Fore-e-ever ! 


Meanwhile, the sit-downs were spread- 
ing—even John L, Lewis, who wanted 
to organize steel first, was caught off 
guard—and the great General Motors 
plants were paralyzed. Walter rushed 
a gang Of West Side volunteers to 
Flint, where wives were passing chil- 
dren through windows to husbands, 
square-dancing outside, and joining in 


the anthem of the faithful: General Motors capitulated in Feb- 





Delightful...at cocktail time 





DRY SACK... for those who prefer a 
drier sherry — The “Sherry in a Sack” 
with the superb nutty flavor. 


For those who 
A very fine, 


CANASTA CREAM... 
prefer a sweeter sherry eee 
rich Oloroso Sherry. 


WILLIAMS € HUMBERT’S 
DRY SACK, and CANASTA CREAM, 
World-famous Spanish Sherries 








Julius Wile Sons & Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. @ Let this seal be your guide to quality  S[imranus ser unk 


ruary and Chrysler a few weeks 
later. U.A.W. membership was ap- 
proaching a half million, a hundred- 
fold increase. One night Emil Mazey, 
the future secretary-treasurer of the 
union, met Walter at a meeting. He 
was going to introduce him as 
speaker. Walter drew him aside, care- 
fully explaining how it was to be 
done, what his title was, and so 
forth. Mazey says he decided then 
“that this man knew where he was 
going.” The commander of Henry 
Ford's militia reached the same con- 
clusion a few weeks later. Ford had 
announced that he would never 
recognize the U.A.W., and Harry 
Bennett was mobilizing. The union 
was wary of Bennett. A Dearborn 
statute required permits for dis- 
tributors of leaflets, so one was care- 
fully taken out before the organizers 
made their first move. As it hap- 
pened, the clerk who issued it hadin’t 
fully understood what he was doing, 
but no one knew this at shift-chang- 


ing time on the cloudy afternoon of 
May 26, 1937, when a band of 


U.A.W. members, mostly women, 
left streetcars bearing handbills and 
mounted the concrete steps of the 
overpass outside the Rouge plant. 
The leaders were Richard Franken- 
steen and Walter, who had finally 
made the union payroll. They had 














announced they were coming, and 
photographers, ministers and in- 
vestigators from the La Follette 
civil-liberties committee were on 
hand to assure fair play. It looked 
safe. 

It wasn’t. Inside were fifty of Ben- 
nett’s men armed with blackjacks, 
rubber hose and pistols. Nobody 
was in the dark about who Walter 
Reuther was now. The goons had, 
in fact, been told to single him out 
for special attention. He was still 
posing for the photographers when 
a voice rang out—“*You’re on Ford 
property!” Before he could turn, his 
coat was over his head and he was 
down. The gorillas bounced him 
down thesteps, flattening him, stand- 
ing him up, and slugging him again, 
and they didn’t quit until he lay 
bleeding on the trolley cinders be- 
low. Frankensteen sprawled awk- 
wardly beside him, and on the other 
side was a writhing, sobbing group 
of women who had been kicked in 
the stomach. Down the street a 
man’s back was broken, another’s 
skull fractured. Bennett’s torpedoes 
withdrew, doctors arrived, and John 
L. Lewis sent the victims a wire: 
“Keep your poise. It is merely an 
instance.” 

Less than a year later there was 
another instance. It wasn’t public. 
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Give her Eaton’s “BOULEVARDIER” writing 
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The first had brought Ford cruel 
publicity, and when Walter returned 
to the overpass with a new batch of 
pamphlets and a thousand husky 
union men, he was not molested. 
Ford hadn’t changed his mind, how- 
ever, nor Bennett his tactics. On the 
night of April 9, 1938, a group of 
friends and relatives were celebrat- 
ing Sophie’s birthday in the La Salle 
Boulevard apartment when they 
heard someone at the door. Since 
Hankow, Walter has had a weakness 
for Chinese food; he had ordered 
chop suey, and everyone at the party 
assumed the man from the restau- 
rant was arriving. They were wrong. 
The door opened and two heavies 
entered, one holding a blackjack and 
the other a gun. The gunman pointed 
at Walter. He said, “Come on. We 
want you.” 

In the scuffle that followed Sophie 
threw a pickle jar, a guest named Al 
King edged toward the kitchen, and 
Walter vindicated his years of 
Y.M.C.A. training and blameless 
habits. Backing into a strategic cor- 
ner, he armed himself with a lamp 
and waited for the man with the billy, 
who came at him, shifting, looking 
for an opening. They wrestled; Wal- 
ter twisted the handle off the black- 
jack and tossed it toward his brother 
Roy. King, meanwhile, had reached 


the kitchen window. He leapt two 
floors, narrowly missing a square 
concrete incinerator, and in the 
darkness his shouts for police floated 
up to the tense apartment. The man 
with the gun blurted out, “Let’s just 
plug him here.” Roy said quickly, 
“If you do you'll never get out 
alive.” 
King’sshouts were growinglouder. 
A hubbub suggested a gathering be- 
low, and the visitors swiftly with- 
drew. Later an informer called, 
offering their names for five thou- 
sand dollars. Walter agreed to meet 
him alone in a seedy bar—‘prob- 
ably the first time,” a friend says, 
“that Walter had ever been in a 
dive.”’ Of course he didn’t go alone. 
The bar was swarming with non- 
descript union members sipping 
drinks, but the informer was on the 
level; he had the right men. To the 
surprise of nobody, they were re- 
vealed as employees of Harry Ben- 
nett. In court they admitted almost 
everything. They swore, however, 
that Walter had hired them to jump 
him for publicity, and on the strength 
of that they were acquitted. In 1941, 
when Ford bowed to the U.A.W., 
one of the thugs telephoned a 
U.A.W. official, proposing that the 
two of them bring Walter and Ben- 
nett together over a friendly table. 


The official’s reply was a volley of 
the kind of oaths heard often on Wal- 
ter’s side of the tracks and sometimes 
elsewhere. The caller was aggrieved. 
He said, “You guys didn’t take that 
personally, did you?” 


The strange thing is that Walter 
didn’t. He has an odd, objective air 
toward everyone outside his family, 


friend or enemy, and his attitude to- 
ward attacks on him is detached, al- 
most analytical. Still, he could take 
a hint. After the Chop Suey Incident, 
as it is known to the Reuthers, he 
began carrying a gun. He had a hunch 
his life was still in danger, and as it 
turned out, he was right. 





The concluding article will appear in Hout 
DAY next month. 
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...Casual Style 





You’ll love it, too! 


futuramic 
strobonar 


the most wanted 
electronic flash made 





So many photographers own Futuramics, chances are good 
some of your friends can sell you on its merits even better 
than we can. It’s a safe bet they’ll praise its dual 

transistor efficiency; the facts that it has no power pack of 
any kind and gives 200 or more flashes from the 

3 photoflash batteries in the handle; and its wonderfully even, 
70° light distribution. But when you talk to them, 

as we hope you will, you'll discover that the Futuramic is 
more than superior design, reliability, and ease of handling... 
it’s the easiest, most inexpensive way to flash photos 

ever offered! Try it and see. 

Model 64-B with 10’ AC line cord, only $59.95 


Of course, we'd be happy to supply more information, too. 
Write for Futuramic literature, and a special, complimentary copy 
of our funpacked, 32-page history of flash— 

“From Flambeau to Futuramic.” You'll enjoy it! 
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Brisk, bracing and invigorating—that’s golf in the 
Daytona Beach Resort Area. Get away from the pressing crowds and 
enjoy 4 easy-to-play courses . . . never a waiting line. 
Take a stroll on the “World's Most Famous Beach”—let t— 
the lazy sun set a relaxing mood for your vacation. Sun bathing 
is a pleasant change of pace along with fishing, shuffleboard and 
horseback riding. 

Fall rates are low. Stay longer . . . play longer Peo eee ee 
for less. More and more seasoned travelers are ; ap meanom pthc Aaa 
enjoying a refreshing fall holiday inthe beautiful | Oaytona Beach, Florida 
Daytona Beach Resort Area. | Please send color brochures: 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


TV's 


Greatest lalker 


by Hugh G. Foster 


Alexander King, painter, editor, 


author and raconteur, is that rarest of birds, a man 


who dares to talk up to his audience 


@ Since Alexander King burst upon tele- 
vision in January, and began shying darts of 
sweet poison at the most tasteless of its 
effusions, twenty-one TV stations have had 
their Code Seals revoked for airing com- 
mercials of the kind that spoil your chair- 
side snack. ‘A coincidence, I’m afraid,” says 
Alex. “But if it can be shown I am in any 
way to blame for the yanking of those good- 
conduct badges, I would be overcome with 
joyful guilt. Let us not forget, dear friends, 
that the channel you tune to is a segment of 
the public air, and I will protest to the last 
whisper the attempts of any Camorra of 
manufacturing chemists to befoul it.” 

Heresy so black would get another tele- 
vision personality a ducking in the fore- 
court of Radio City, followed by banish- 
ment to some remote fringe area. But Alex 
King has been given a fresh contract for 
another series of thirteen weekly one-hour 
appearances on Station WNTA, which 
rides on Channel 13 out of New York. As 
formerly, his stroll to the cameras is accom- 
panied by a lilting strain from Der Rosen- 
kavalier, in compliment to Vienna, the city 
of his birth. And, naturally, there is more 
money; more than the $600 a week he got 
for the previous thirteen weeks. ““How much 
more?” he says. ““Ask Margie, my wife. It’s 
a nice dollar.” 

In actual currency, King’s nice dollar in- 
cludes an additional $1200 to $1500 a week 
in royalties on his book, Mine Enemy Grows 
Older, which zoomed to the top of non- 
fiction best-seller columns last February. 

“The boychicks with the hard pencils and 
sleeve-protectors are telling me that in the 


foreseeable future—whenever that is—I can 
make a million bucks. If this isn’t the sheer- 
est imbecility,” Alex mocks. “The only 
foreseeable future in my horoscope is the 
widowhood of Margie King. Mind you, I 
am crowding sixty, and likely to pitch for- 
ward with a hoarse cry at the next tick of 
my dollar watch. My dear Margie is twenty- 
four. Friend, it would take an evil old man 
to leave a darling like this the lure that 
would attract South American gigolos, ver- 
min and fancy men from everywhere. I will 
not have the charm and the bloom of the 
Widow King’s cheeks seared. I propose to 
endow her with no more than a moderate 
fortune; a competence that will attract a 
young man of decent character, who will 
cherish her in his turn, as I do.” 

He would like to have done as much for 
his three former wives, but they divorced 
him too soon. “In one or two cases, perhaps 
not soon enough to suit them. But, let me 
point out, they all married well. Nettie, 
with whom I share joint grandparentship of 
eight boys, is a happy matriarch. Annis re- 
joices as the consort of an internationally 
famous psychiatrist. And Marjorie Belle, a 
dancer, is beautifully teamed with her stage 
partner. Amor vincit omnia.” 

There is a gentle candor in the little do- 
mestic stories he tells about himself, and a 
respect for the dignity of anybody else who 
may figure in them. Yet some of these peo- 
ple have treated him brutally. One man, as 
his book relates, attempted to drown him. 
“But that man has preceded me to the 
bourne-from-which-no-man, and so forth; 
and I think of him without hate.” 





The colorful narrative style in which he 
recounts incidents in a career that has 
known horror and shame, as well as exalta- 
tion, appears at first hand to be the key 
factor of his television presence. Not en- 
tirely. Keen listeners say that King binds 
them in a strong web of empathy. 

Whatever it is, he stands out as the most 
diverting personality of the 1959 television 
year—a man who simply talks in an emi- 
nently adult way for forty-five minutes ev- 
ery Monday night. No quips, no gags and 
no pontifications. Nobody has ever heard 
him tell a joke, per se, no matter how ap- 
propriate to a situation. It must be a well- 
composed parable, or it doesn’t get into his 
repertoire. In addition to the classic moral 
tales, he devises his own. He is fluent in 
Hungarian, French and German as well as 
English. And one of the brightest on his 
palette of languages is Yiddish. 

He writes a mite less well than he speaks, 
for in retelling his stories, he improves each 
“draft.” Mine Enemy Grows Older would 
have benefited by another writing. Still, it 
has great impact; some of it is hair-raising, 
notably his description of a meeting of the 
Joan Crawford Fan Club, and the incarna- 
tion of the goddess before her devotees. 

Alex King goes to bat before the inexo- 
rable red eyes of the TV cameras without a 
script, “format” or formula. His material is 
out of the bottomless prize bag of his own 
amazing game with life. He has total recall, 
not only for things he has witnessed and peo- 
ple he has known, but for most of what 
he has read since childhood, in five lan- 
guages. He won’t moralize or give oracular 
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“interpretations,” leaving that to the 
civil and military windbags, the Cas- 
sandras and the crusaders. 

“All I do,” he insists, “‘is talk out 
of that hideous piece of cabinetry in 
people’s homes.” He defines himself 
as a raconteur. Tocall hima speaker, 
he regards as unspeakable. “Speak- 
ers and political hacks are custom- 
arily fetched out of the same herring 
barrel.”” Conversationalist? No; a 
conversationalist swaps talk with 
others, and everybody, King sug- 
gests, winds up with small change. 

All the conversing that King does 
during his weekly hour on the air is 
with Margie. He asks her to please 
fetch him the glass of milk which he 
drinks during the five-minute com- 
mercial intervals. She will, from time 
to time, read him a memo he has 
penciled during the week, and which 
he expands into entertaining and 
elaborate talk. Again, he may ask 
Margie to sing. She possesses a fine 
soprano, in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
range, and accompanies herself— 
you have to see it to believe it—on 
a snare drum or a zither. 

“You can write me off as a panel- 
ist, politely holding my breath and 
waiting my turn to talk. Too danger- 
ous. It might bring on a seizure.” 
And, unless he is given his head, 
Alex confesses, he makes a poor 


guest on another man’s television 
show. “Please put a codicil on that: 
‘a notoriously bad host on his own.’ 
I warned the station I was a lone cat, 
but in the beginning they were afraid 
I'd poop out before the end of my 
stint. So, giving in, I invited Baron- 
ess Karen Blixen, the literary lioness, 
whose pen name, Isak Dinesen, we 
all know. Now, I love Karen like 
spun gold. She’s a dear chick, but 
I'd forgotten that she swung a more 
indefatigable lip than my own. In 
my folly, I paused to take a sip of 
milk, and dammit if she didn’t sail 
in and talk away half my program.” 

In spite of his protest that he is an 
inadequate TV guest, Alex King ap- 
pears on Jack Paar’s program when- 
ever asked; and he is asked often. 
He doesn’t hunger for the fee, and 
he isn’t too fit physically to climb the 
five flights of stairs to his Greenwich 
Village flat oftener than once or 
twice a week. Is it loyalty then to 
Paar, on whose program he was 
launched into television? Very likely, 
judging from the supercynical denial 
which King makes: “What loyalty? 
Do I need any better reason than 
that Jack Paar commands an audi- 
ence of twenty million ears. Man!” 

That first fifteen-minute exposure 
on the Jack Paar Show in January 
visibly stunned his dimpled host and 
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set the measure of Alex King as a 
personality, new and bracing to tele- 
vision. He had been “submitted” as 
a guest for the show primarily to 
help the sales of Mine Enemy Grows 
Older, his autobiography. (“I'll thank 
you to make that read ‘the first of his 
autobiographies’—plural. You see, 
when I had finished writing all but 
the terminal chapter of Enemy, I re- 
alized I could start from scratch on a 
fresh book without repeating a sin- 
gle incident. And so I did. This one 
is called May This House Be Safe 
From Tigers.’’) 

Anyway, Paar, having skimmed 
through Mine Enemy, could not have 
perceived its real fabric. His intro- 
duction of Alex was on the maudlin 
now-let’s-all-be-sorry-for-the-poor- 
lad note. “Unfortunate wretch . . . 
tells in his book how he became a 


narcotics addict . . . great pain, un- 
bearable, losing one kidney and 
most of the other . . . tells how he 


kicked the vicious habit. Good eve- 
ning, Mr. King.” 

Before the first yawn ascended, 
Alex set him straight. “What is this 
imbecility about kidneys and gib- 
lets? I talk about them in my book 
only in passing. It’s much more con- 
cerned with other things that come 
in pairs. Narcotic addiction—how 
solemn!” And he talked away his 


nine-year bout with morphine to 
gusts of hilarity. The audience seemed 
happy for him. 

It would: take a postgraduate 
Pecksniff to find anything in King’s 
utterances that violate the cobwebby 
taboos of television. Nobody minds 
when he attacks, as a painter him- 
self, a current trend in art: “It goes 
without saying that at this particu- 
lar anarchic moment in the world of 
painting, my own work is unfashion- 
able with the mobs who simply frame 
their own nervous breakdowns, and 
turn their blind, baleful eyeballs in- 
ward on the wilderness of their own 
bitter incompetence.” 

He finds actors even more odious 
than nonobjective painters: “Some- 
where actors have mislaid their 
identity. When they start thinking, 
they’re pathetic. They are at their 
best when they don’t understand 
what they’re saying. Actors should 
be made to sleep outside the city 
walls. Theirs is a calling more be- 
coming to women.” 

King’s house is safe from tigers so 
longas he flicks his Rittmeister’s whip 
at tabby cats: artistic charlatans, the 
ragged army of the “bugged,” Ad- 
lerian psychoanalysts (or nut-crack- 
ers, as he calls them), and, worst of 
all, the militantly unloving. 

Continued on Page 128 
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ANATOMY OF 
THE SOUTHERN BELLE 
Continued from Page 76 


naughty worid, She makes sure that 
any man who comes near her feels 
soothed and safe and gallant and per- 
suaded by her presence that life is more 
gracious than it ever was. There must 


be occasions—say, taking dictation 
from a boss with a hangover—when, 
from behind her clear, untroubled brow, 
the Southern Belle is aware of a rebel- 
lious nerve twitching out a “to-hell- 
with-it-all” signal of distress; she must 
then project her hopes into the future— 
ten, twenty years?—to a blesséd time 
when she can toss aside her facade of 
serenity, kick off her spike-heeled shoes 


(which are still dainty despite their size) 
and, flopping down in a creaking old 
rocking chair, be as riddled and raddled 
as she chooses. But she knows bleakly 
that such a moment will never come. 
By the time it might, she will be set- 
ting object lessons to her daughter, 
lighting from her own candle a new 
flame that must never die. Her role, once 
accepted, becomes a natural duty. 
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It is true, though, that work, per 
se, has never been alien to the life of 
Southern ladies. To my knowledge, 
the only belle who neither toiled nor 
spun was a Miss Effie my father 
used to describe to me—often with a 
catch in his voice, a mist in his eye, 
and a glass in his hand. She was the 
daughter of a professor in the uni- 
versity village where my father was 
educated; suffering from some ob- 
scure, but not disfiguring, malady, 
she was too debilitated to leave her 
house, but during the week of the 
commencement dances she used to 
sit in a wheel chair on her front 
porch with a blue lace shawl flung 
over her shoulders—her complexion 
transparent, her hair pellucid gold— 
and allow students, one by one, to 
come up the garden path and lay 
their dance favors in her lap. “An 
ethereal vision,” my father would 
say, not guessing that I hated Miss 
Effie and thought her image mel- 
lowed by time. I no longer resent 
that invalid girl; | see her now not 
only as a quaint period piece but 
as the essence of the ideal of the 
Southern Belle. She asked nothing 
but homage; she gave nothing but 
beauty and charm; she gilded an 
hour for men and sent them back to 
their more robust partners with 
nothing more binding than a mem- 
ory. I still think, however, that she 
got off easy, for to most Southern 
girls of her vintage, belledom by 
night meant drudgery by day. 

In the “Old South” families and 
dwelling places were large, and serv- 
ants, though plentiful, were igno- 
rant. A heavy load of domestic 
labor—of stitching, baking and 
darning, of polishing ancestral sil- 
ver, educating younger siblings and 
totting up accounts—was borne by 
girls in order to present to the world 
an appearance of leisure and radi- 
ance. (The girls wore white cotton 
gloves while they worked and slept— 
the thin, cheap kind that pall- 
bearers wear—and washed their 
hands in rose water and cornmeal 
bran to keep them fragrant and use- 
less-looking.) This obtained even in 
rich households, and where money 
was scarce the daughters of the 
house were obliged to add ingenuity 
to energy. Many a girl carried a 
bolt of organdy in her trunk when 
she went on house parties and during 
the siesta hours would whip up a 
fresh frock for the dance in the 
evening. (A simple frock, admit- 
tedly—just a flounced skirt, a low- 
necked bodice, and a ruffle of 
sleeve—but worn with a silk sash, a 
rose, and a_ great-grandmother’s 
lavaliere, what could look more be- 
guiling?) But that work, arduous as 
it was, had the advantage of privacy. 

Continued on Page 123 
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It was performed in the wings, as it 
were, where a girl could relax her 
features. Today’s belle toils in the 
middle of the stage with a spotlight 
full upon her, and her perpetual 
half-smile is not preserved (as some 
envious detractors suggest) by tran- 
quilizing drugs, but by her ineluc- 
table knowledge that she is a civic 
monument to the finer things of life. 

The Southern Belle, as I have said, 
is likely to be presented to society 
at some time during her college 
career, but her presentation is more 
an elaborate gesture than a neces- 
sity. She needs no introduction, for 
she has been seen, for two or three 
years, at weddings, cocktail parties 
and country-club dances and, since 
the South’s social life is still a bit 
rural—“‘County,” as the English 
would say—most of its families are 
connected by blood or marriage and 
“everybody knows who she is.” 
Furthermore(unless she lives in some 
city such as Richmond, Atlanta or 
Charleston which has a certain 
worldly aloofness and follows cus- 
toms too special to be considered in 
my generalizations), her debut is not 
a private function given by her 
parents in her particular honor. The 
old-fashioned “coming-out” tea 
party—which made some sense—at 
which a young girl was introduced as 
a grown-up social entity to her 
mother’s friends, is largely a thing 
of the past. So is the great soiree 
given in her father’s house—with 
the rooms thrown en suite, an or- 
chestra playing among potted palms, 
and a champagne supper in the 
offing—at which a girl was marked 
as marriageable. (Few houses, now, 
are large enough for such parties, 
and more marriages are arranged on 
college campuses and during the 
coffee breaks of offices than by lov- 
ing hands at home.) She is presented, 
along with a galaxy of her contem- 
poraries, at a semipublic dance in 
her home town. 

One such ball is held in a city 
armory which offers galleries for 
spectators and is typical, in spirit 
and in its municipal character, of 
many balls. Its participants are se- 
lected by a committee of local 
matrons who are, themselves, still 
belles at heart and share a lofty, 
humorless notion of bellewoman- 
ship. Their criteria are strict, pious 
and remarkably democratic. Wealth 
and social background (though these 
advantages recommend) are no 
more important than a girl’s repu- 
tation for popularity, propriety and 
conformity to an unwritten code of 
femininity. (These qualities are 
known as “‘integrity.”’) Just as every 
little American boy can, and should, 
dream of becoming President of the 


United States, so every little female 
Southerner—if she remembers to brush 
her teeth, say her prayers, and avoid 
bizarre ideas—can hope to become a 
debutante. 

For months after their “tapping” the 
“‘deb-elects” bask in a climate of intox- 
icating publicity. Local papers run 
stories about their activities and poll 
their opinions. (“‘Service,”’ they believe, 


is the duty of mankind; “‘Faith” is the 
hope of the world; the “ability to get 
along with others” is the stuff of “true 
greatness.”) Their pictures, en masse at 
Coke parties and picnics, or separately 
engaged in their several hobbies, appear 
almost daily in the society columns. 
(Miss “Sugar”’ Stewart is seen teaching 
tricks to her spaniel; Miss Becky Lou 
Wilson is water-skiing; and Miss 


“Peaches” Brown, who has the daring 
that goes with extraordinary beauty, is 
reading a book.) For the fortnight pre- 
ceding their presentation, the girls go 
through intensive training in the art of 
the curtsy and the intricacies of figure 
dancing and listen to a series of lec- 
tures—a refresher course in what their 
mothers have presumably taught them— 
on the manners of a lady. By the time 
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the great night arrives they are ina state 
of daze, which carries them smoothly 
through their paces. 

The armory, with its floor glossy and 
its wall banked with flowers, is com- 
pletely transformed. At one end of the 
hall, on a raised dais, stands the replica 
of the front elevation of a Colonial 
manor house; its doors, fashioned of 
wire and roses, will presently fling wide 


and through them will come the deb- 
utantes—each in a bouffant white gown, 
each on the arm of her father, each to 
make her deep obeisance to society and 
to join those starry legions who fight the 
good fight for Southern Charm. Before 
the revelry begins the debutantes listen 
with rapt attention to a clergyman’s 
sermon on the responsibilities of wom- 
anhood; then they lift their sweet, light 
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voices in a hymn—Silent Night, per- 
haps, or Faith of Our Fathers—and 
then the orchestra strikes up. The 
first dance, a slow waltz, is for 
Daddy, of course—and gelid is the 
eye that can gaze, dry, on that num- 
ber. Then the chief marshals advance 
to claim their ladies and the fathers, 
relieved that they haven’t fallen on 
their faces, can nurse their nerves 
(without benefit of alcohol) beside 
their weeping wives in the gallery. 

This ceremonious affair, com- 
bining, as it does, the qualities of a 
religious consecration and a soror- 
ity initiation, does not open any 
“season”’ worthy of the name. After 
a gentle flurry of festivities—the 
kind of parties that would be ar- 
ranged for any young people on 
holiday—the debutantes return to 
school and cram for mid-semester 
exams. Some of them make more 
than one debut (they are introduced 
in other towns by daughterless 
uncles), but they do so only for fun 
and, as one practical girl confessed, 
“to get the good out of their 
dresses”—not for extra prestige. 
The ball at home has given them all 
the prestige they need. They know 
that they belong. 

But there are renegades in all par- 
ties and so there are, now and then, 
Southern girls who do not care to 


go on belonging. Some perverse in- 
fluence—it may be the black stock- 
ings and the racy aspect of freedom 
worn by the “beats” on the cam- 
pus, or simply the breakthrough of 
repressed and unaccountable ag- 
gressions—inspires them to abandon 
their commitments. Such instances 
of apostasy are rare, however, be- 
cause the maternal eye of the 
South is seldom fatuous. When a 
shrewd mother observes in her little 
daughter some fatal flaw that quite 
unfits her for belledom—for exam- 
ple, as in my own case, an inordi- 
nate love of argument—she culls the 
girl from the general flock and sets 
her the face-saving goal of inde- 
pendence or originality. Those culls 
often grow up to lead useful lives, 
to marry well and even—so mysteri- 
ous is the chemistry of recessive 
genes—to produce daughters who 
will lead the grand march at the 
coming-out ball. 

To look like a Southern Belle—or 
like “‘a real cute girl” as she is called 
down here, for a Southerner of 
social experience would no more 
prate of S.B.’s than a well-born 
Virginian would boast of being an 
F.F.V.—is relatively easy. It requires 
only the discipline of keeping a quiet 
face and the cultivation of amateur 
standards of dress—the trick, for 
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instance, of pinning an artificial 
flower on a classic tweed suit in 
such a way as to make the suit lose 
in style and gain in an effect of 
homemade prettiness. To sound like 
one is merely to learn the patois of 
the region. But to be one—Esse 
quam videri—to quote the motto on 
the flag of my own state, North 
Carolina, depends upon attitudes 
so fixed and deep that they resemble 
instincts. 

That, I think, is why the stage 
version of the Southern Belle, 
though played by an actress of con- 
summate skill, seldom rings true. 

On principle | have long cham- 
pioned the premise that women, as 
well as men, are human beings (re- 
member, I flunked my S.B. test) 
and should be judged, primarily, as 
such; but I have learned with time 
that there are conspicuous differ- 
ences between the sexes. The South- 
ern Belle makes those distinctions in 
her nursery. Before she is a year old 
she has perceived that, though her 
mother loves her dearly, it is her 
father whom she enchants. She re- 
wards the dear fellow by being en- 
chanted with him. Her first word is 
‘“‘Da-da” and her lustiest crow is 
provoked by the touch of her fa- 
ther’s cheek as he bends to kiss her, 
before shaving, in the morning—a 


cheek excitingly rough and tickly 
and unlike her own or her mamma’s! 
Her wise mother, knowing that to 
find men marvelous is what leavens 
the lump of a woman’s life, encour- 
ages her daughter’s interest in her 
father; all day long she talks of him 
to the child, recalling his cleverness, 
speculating as to his whereabouts, 
and anticipating the dramatic mo- 
ment of his homecoming. Before he 
does come home (with a present in 
his pocket) his little girl has been 
freshly bathed, powdered, and be- 
ribboned so that she will (as Mamma 
says she must) “look sweet for 
Daddy.”’ By the time she is five that 
little girl will wait demurely for her 
father to open a door for her and 
will precede him through it; but she 
will not forget to thank him with a 
smile that puts his routine courtesy 
on a par with the gift of a crown 
jewel. And so begins the pattern of 
the dance. 

The pattern is a chancy one, of 
course, and there are instances in 
which its consequences are un- 
happy; sometimes a gently nurtured 
Southern girl renounces too much 
of life for her father’s sake. But usu- 
ally, with her mother’s exaggerated 
reminiscences of past beaux and 
triumphs to inspirit her, the girl 
recognizes her mildly Oedipal flirta- 
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tion for what it’s meant to be—an over- 
ture, a warming-up, like the waltz with 
Daddy at the debutante ball—and 
moves into other arms. What she carries 
with her from this first dance is a sense 
of her own value and an unshakable at- 
titude toward the male of her world. 

That concept of herself and of men is 
so subtly interwoven with other threads 
of her spersonality—with her compe- 


tence, let us say, as wellas with her van- 
ity and frivolity, and with a spurious 
““dumb-little-ole-me?” act that she pulls 
when she wants to avoid something 
fatiguing—that it often eludes detec- 
tion. So, for the benefit of the curious, 
I have isolated three outward and vis- 
ible signs by which anyone can spot an 
absolutely authentic $.B. One is a way 
with a cigarette. One is a manner of 
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national affairs tell us that world 
leaders, faced with a decision, 
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rocks.” This is only natural, for the 
Sherries of California are among 
the most abundant and varied of 
all the sherries in the world. Gentle 
sunshine, the world’s finest grapes, 
and the centuries of the vintner’s 
patient skill combine in California 
to produce such wonderful Sher- 
ries as these: 
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asking questions. One is a character- 
istic gesture—slight and unconscious 
and profoundly symbolic. 

In a room where men are present 
a true Southern Belle never lights 
her cigarette or asks for a light. She 
simply places a cigarette between her 
lips. Her behavior is comparable to 
that of Queen Victoria who, it is said, 
scorned to look behind her before she 


sat down, so confident was she that 
someone would have put a chair where 
it ought to be—but with an important 
difference. Whereas the Queen did not 
thank the bringer of the chair who was, 
to her, as impersonal as any regular 
phenomenon of Nature, the belle be- 
stows upon the bringer of the lighter 
or the struck match a look that tells 
him he is the man who invented fire. 


When a Southern Belle seeks in- 
formation from a man she does not, 
in advance, question its authority. 
She never asks him what he “sup- 
poses” Russia is planning to do, or 
how soon he “thinks” interplanetary 
travel will begin, or for his “guess” 
about the weather. She says to him, 
as directly as a child asking an 
omniscient father for an explanation 
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of thunder, “Is Russia going to at- 
tack us?” or “When will we start 
weekending on the moon?” or “Is 
it going to rain next Saturday?” She 
has no interest in his qualified 
opinion. She wants him to answer 
her, ex cathedra, in accents of com- 
placent certainty. Generally, he does. 

When a Southern Belle touches 
upon serious subjects such as love, 
mink stoles, posterity, Doctor 
Zhivago, or how to prepare turnip 
salad, she always extends her left 
hand, slightly cupped, and then 
raises it slowly, bringing it in toward 
her body until its finger tips rest 
delicately just above her breastbone. 

I make these revelations with no 
sense of disloyalty to my sex or of 
betraying the trade secrets of my 
region. They are mannerisms which 
may be caricatured but cannot be 
successfully counterfeited. They are 
the flowers of a sincere philosophy 
and show us all we need to know 
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about the woman who displays 
them. First she believes in herself 
as a sacred vessel of charm. Next, 
she believes nothing is so fascinat- 
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ing, so worthy of being catered to, 
as a big, strong man. And, unless 
luck has treated her shabbily, she 
believes all men are big and strong. 

Yesterday I went to see a fine 
azalea border grown by a girlhood 
friend of mine who was, in her time, 
the greatest S.B. who ever dipped a 
curtsy and is now a superb horticul- 
turist. After messing about in her 
back garden we went into her kitchen 
to get some beer. In the kitchen we 
found my friend’s daughter Nancy, 
a big girl at the gawky age, with 
braces on her teeth, who had re- 
cently made her mother uneasy by 
being the only girl selected for the 
ninth grade’s debating team. Nancy 
had poured a pan of newly made 
fudge into a plate and was marking 
it off in three-inch squares. 

“Mercy me, honey,”’ my friend 
exclaimed, “those slabs don’t look 
very dainty!” 

Nancy explained that the co- 
members of her team were coming 
over after supper to discuss the situ- 
ation in West Germany. “When I 
make fudge for boys,”’ she said, “I 
always cut it in great big pieces. 
They’re so hungry, it seems like, 
and so sort of embarrassed about 
taking seconds and thirds.” Her 
voice was faintly maternal but not 
patronizing. It seemed to dwell ten- 
derly upon the heroic appetites and 
refined sensibilities of a master race. 
Blushing she added, ““You-all know 
boys!” 

My friend gave me a glance that 
was luminous with satisfaction. She 
laid her left hand on her heart. “‘! 
think Nancy’s goin’ to be real cute,” 
she said. THE END 
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But for how much longer can he 
continue to goad the fiercest tigers of 
all, the lords of television, burning 
bright at their directors’ meetings? 
Possibly for years, since they have 
let him get away with it so far, 
It’s a pretty thin-skinned industry, 
but shrewd enough to realize that 
chastisement over its own micro- 
phones is painlessly absorbed, while 
organized protest from the “out- 
side” is bad public relations and 
may have to be fought back. Un- 
sparingly, Alex King lays the birch 
on the corporate hide. “If I leave 
this air before my contract is up, it 
will be because some sponsor’s frigid 
wife, or his pimply daughter, who 
knows just enough not to use her 
father’s horrible unguents, has pro- 
tested | wasn’t genteel enough. 

“I won't be Nice-Nellied; not by 
the kind of people who have refash- 
ioned Man, the masterpiece of di- 
vine creation, into a golem— Homo 
electronicus. The head of this mon- 
strosity is an orchard of dandruff, 
and falling out in tufts from hair de- 
cay—that’s the sponsor’s italics. The 
mouth is a charnel house gleaming 
with feral teeth which it takes out, 
dusts with powder, and hides in a 





reticule. The chest of the female of 
this breed is strapped into a ceinture 
de modestie, one type of which is 
called ‘Floating Power.’ Ah! That 
intrigues me so that I have decided, 
when Margie and all my loved ones 
gather at my deathbed to receive my 
blessings and hear my last words, I 
shall smile and murmur, ‘Floating 
Power’—pardon the digression. This 
creature from Outer Madison Ave- 
nue—his body ends at the navel; and 
everything below that is suspended 
in a void. The pelvic area is a vacuum, 
and it has no organs of generation. 
It takes up again at the knees, 
knobby; and legs, which in the fe- 
male are in constant need of depila- 
tion. The feet, of course, are cal- 
loused like an overworked mule. I 
know! They’re waiting for me to use 
a four-letter word, and then they'll 
ride me off the air on a microphone 
boom. Well, they can catch me every 
broadcast getting across the idea 
life is made up of four-letter facts.” 

Would it sound fatuous, King was 
asked, to inquire how he got to be 
such an accomplished talker? 

“A perfectly proper question. I 
trained like an athlete. Not for this 
advent; it was long before television. 
But I had to practice talking in self- 
defense against some of the world’s 
most ponderous windbags—writers, 
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whose names you’d know because 
I’m going to tell them to you. Two 
of them—may their bones rest easy— 


were Sherwood Anderson and Ford 
Madox Ford. 

“Horace Liveright—olav hash- 
alom—hired me to illustrate books 
of theirs he was going to publish, 
and part of the job was to attend 
long luncheon meetings. Every time 
I tried to say something, one or the 
other would talk me down. Fine 
men, and brilliant writers, but the 
most deadly talkers. What worked 
in my favor was that neither of them 
got wound up until he’d finished his 
meal. Then Anderson would light a 
big cigar and start mumbling through 
smoke rings. It was always some- 
thing about farm life. As soon as he 
paused, Ford would take over; also 
about farming; the superiority of 
curly vetch over mangel-wurzel, and 
such masterpieces of husbandry as 
how to geld a sow. By wolfing down 
my food quickly, finishing while they 
were still gnawing the chicken, I 
could start talking ahead of them. It 
cost me my digestion, but I could, 
after a time, get them to hold still 
until the end of my perorations.” 

Does Alexander King have any 
fear that some incident out of his 
past, hitherto unknown except to the 
civil authorities, might be revealed, 


accidentally or with jealous deliber- 
ateness, something his earned repu- 
tation today might not survive? 
“Kid, that’s a long way around 
the bush. But I dig. You mean the 
disaster that overtook that other 
best-selling penman, the Southern 
editor. He should have mentioned 
that he had done time; it would not 
have hurt himor his book in the slight- 
est. But it must have stung himcruelly 
when it came out at the peak of his 
success. Am / certain that I charted 
every reprehensible thing / ever did? 
I couldn’t have, not this trip around. 
But I logged what I thought was in- 
teresting, or had a point, and I didn’t 
spare myself in the process. As a 
junkie, did I play myself down as.a 
timid sniffer of nose-candy? No! I 
made it clear that for nine years I 
blasted more morphine into myself 
than you can carry off in a satchel; 
and I spelled out the felonies and 
misdemeanors I committed to get 
the stuff; and how much I paid in 
time out of my life for those offenses. 
“Now then, if anyone, whoever it 
may be, latches on to something I 
sealed away, or simply failed to men- 
tion, let him call Station WNTA, 
and Ill have it on the air that night 
as a news bulletin. As of now, I 
don’t owe anything to anybody but 
money.” THE END 
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HIGH ON THE HAGGIS 


Continued from Page 97 


a night is being devoted to the national 
bard. Burns, or even the nation’s ulti- 
mate patron, St. Andrew. An ancient 
dish, in cottage as in castle, it was so 
celebrated by Burns’ poem that it caught 
a sort of lasting significance—much as 
the word tartan means more than a 


piece of cloth. However, let me confess 
that apart from the nights of high 
ritual, haggis in everyday life is now 
forgotten in its native place almost as 
St. Andrew is or even Burns—or, for 
that matter perhaps, Shakespeare or 
Lincoln in their particular habitats. 
Certainly a visitor need not expect to 
find it as a matter of course on a,Scot- 
tish hotel menu. For it is as inward, 


practically, as a sheep’s paunch, heart, 
liver and lights. Clean the paunch 
thoroughly and soak it overnight in 
salted water. After preparing the other 
ingredients, boil them for an hour or 
so, then mince them. Toast two cupfuls 
of oatmeal and mince half a pound 
of beef suet. Chop up two or three 
onions. Mix the lot, add pepper and 
salt and some of the liquid in which 
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the pluck was boiled, unt! the whole 
concoction fills the paunch more 
than half, thus leaving room for ex- 
pansion, then sew up the opening 
and boil for three hours. That is a 
very rough handling of an involved 
and delectable truth. Once at a 
social evening devoted to national 
affairs, when the Highland dancing 
had been fast and furious, we were 
served half way through with a 
modest plate of haggis and tripe. 
The rest of that evening was cer- 
tainly charged with more vitamins 
than the chemists have yet isolated. 
Indeed it may be said that in the 
more subtle mysteries of the na- 
tional cookery, vitamins were known 
long before the word. 

In writing this I find myself 
prompted to tell, not what can be 
read in old or new Scots cookbooks, 
but what has come within my own 
experience. For example, as boys 
in the Highlands we knew a con- 
siderable range of herbs, roots and 
seaweeds which we chewed for their 
juices or swallowed because we 
liked them. Dulse, for instance, was 
one of our seaweeds. We picked it 
out of the salt water and ate a few 
blades. But it could be dried and 
carried in a pocket. When chewed 
it was tough as leather, but presently 
it softened and the juices began to 
run about the gums like a memory 
of the sea. I now understand it has 
an iodine content. In the Hebrides 
more extensive use was made of it. 
Eaten raw, said an early observant 
traveler, “it was reckoned to be good 
for the sight,” and even more so 
when boiled with butter. 

Occasionally, however, even the 
simplest thing seemed dead right. 
When a salmon had been boiled the 
day it was caught, with a white curd 
between the flakes and just a trifle 
dry, our sauce was a spoonful or two 
of the bree (the water in which it had 
been boiled). There is no more 
subtle moistener. ‘When serving from 
the thick back of the fish, never fail 
to add the corresponding portion 
from the thin side—moistly rich and 
melting. Then there is smoked salm- 
on, older than Scots history, yet 
so young that it draws water to the 
teeth before the thought of hunger 
is born. A frugal note: before Scot- 
land became a sporting paradise to 
the wealthy, Scots farm servants in- 
sisted in agreements that they must 
not be given salmon to eat more 
than three times a week. 

Fish from river and sea—fresh, 
cured and smoked. Scots cookery 
has missed little. Consider the sim- 
ple haddock, from the split-open 
lightly smoked finnan to the closed 
Arbroath Smokie, whose deep golden 
color blends so well with melted 
butter. But even after the delicate 











roes have been deliciously dealt 
with, there are still the head and the 
liver for Crappit Heid. Without 
mentioning haddocks in brown 
sauce, I may have hinted that this 
fish can be something more than the 
usual hotel menu’s “fillet of had- 
dock’’—which may not be haddock 
anyway. 

Not that I am boasting about 
Scots cooking. Far from it. The best 
trout I have tasted in the open air 
were cooked by an American film 
magnate, with whom I went fishing 
on what is perhaps Scotland’s most 
lovely loch, Loch Affric. He not 
only scaled, dressed and trimmed 
the trout like a master but also kept 
one eye on the second frying pan, 
containing sliced cooked potatoes 
and great gobbets of butter mixed, 
which he had entrusted to me. At 
the critical moment, he seized my 
pan, tossed its contents in the air 
and caught the huge golden pancake 
intact on the reverse side: a superb 
piece of jugglery, in which eye and 
hand had been brought to under- 
standing by libations from a bottle 
of superb Scotch. “What makes me 
feel so good,” he said, “‘is the won- 
derful air.” 

So back to a morning glimpse of a 
Scottish interior which has long 
stuck in my mind. I came across it 
in a book called A Hundred Years in 
the Highlands, by Osgood Macken- 
zie. It doesn’t go so very far back, 
yet what a difference a century 
makes, Of the author’s grandfather, 
Sir Hector Mackenzie: “He enjoyed 
his meals and was a good hand at 
breakfast, being specially fond of 
smoked salmon and venison collops, 
at which none alive could match 
Kate Archy. . . . On the sideboard 
there always stood before breakfast 
a bottle of whisky, smuggled of 
course, with plenty of camomile 
flowers, bitter-orange peel and juni- 
per berries in it—bitters we called 
it—and of this he had a wee glass 
always before we sat down to break- 
fast, as a fine stomachic.” 

In addition to the whisky, the il- 
licit still in the heather also produced 
the barm or yeast which Sir Hector’s 
wife needed for baking her bread. 
For these honest and delightful peo- 
ple, sin lay, of course, in the taxa- 
tion—not in the smuggling. Their 
gardensat Inverewe, with subtropical 
plants, gave enjoyment to some 
25,000 visitors this season. 

But if the laird had his extras, the 
average crofter and seaman of the 
old dispensation was not without his 
basic safeguards. In the autumn he 
packed his large barrel or chest 
(kist) with the gritty meal from the 
local mill that made porridge fra- 
grant. A barrel of cured herring, dried 
whitefish, a pit of potatoes, milk, 


butter, cheese (the kebbuck), fowls, eggs, 
honey, garden produce. As the saying 
went at the worst of times: “‘We never 
died a winter yet.” Hare soup, for in- 
stance, had much of the hare dissolved 
in it, together with turnips, carrots, 
onions, herbs and peppercorns. Served 
with potatoes, whose skins had burst 
with laughter in the boiling, this could 
wonderfully blunt the edge of hunger. 





The old order has been changing, 
for the internal-combustion engine now 
sends grocers’ vans to remote road 
ends. Hotels try to reproduce the meals 
found in all other hotels. The student 
travels by train to the university with 
a generous grant of public money in his 
pocket. There must be transition peri- 
ods in the best or worst of states. But 
if there has been a great tradition 


among the fundamentals, man will 
come back to it. Food is the funda- 
mental that underlies all other funda- 
mentals, and here Scotland has a rich 
and noble heritage. Not only did the 
Scots say grace before a meal . but 
many of them said grace after. God 
was never forgotten, and on rare oc- 
casions even the housewife was re- 
membered. THE END 
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LANDMARKS 


Faneuil 


Hall | 


@ Of the dozen stops along Boston’s Freedom Trail, a 
route laid out to show the visitor the city’s most historic 
places, Faneuil Hall carries the richest feeling of America’s 
past. It is called the Cradle of Liberty, an honorific it 
earned well in the years before the Revolution. It is a gift. 
an outright and enduring one, made by a wealthy mer- 
chant named Peter Faneuil to his fellow citizens in 1742— 
long before the day of tax-deductible benefactions. And 
it functions even now in the dual role it had in the begin- 
ning, as a meeting place and market place in one. 

From Boston Common it is an easy fifteen-minute 
stroll to Dock Square and Faneuil Hall. (Pronounce it to 
rhyme with spaniel, manual or flannel--all three forms 
are current in Boston.) The rectangular structure, about 
80 by 100 feet, is a commanding brick hulk set in a swirl of 
truck traffic, with a bedlam of food shops nearby retailing 
meats and fish and greens from curbside carts, Old World 
fashion. A dignity radiates from the Hall, especially from 
the two upper stories with their arched windows and the 
graceful cupola topped with the famous weathervane in 
the form of a grasshopper. Faneuil Hall burned in 1761 
and was rebuilt, and in 1805, under the eye of Charles 
Bulfinch, it was reconstructed to double its original width; 
but nothing has dislodged the grasshopper since 1742 ex- 
cept a few trips to the ground for repairs and a couple of 
accidental falls from its perch. On one occasion a wit 
stuffed a note inside its hammered-copper body which 
ended with the words, “though I will promise to Dis- 
charge my Office, yet I shall vary as ye wind.” 

Entering Faneuil Hall is a matter of finding an incon- 
spicuous black door at the western end, and of climbing a 
flight of metal steps through a whiff of sawdust and 
butcher-shop smells from the ground-floor stalls. The 
staircase is fairly recent, the result of fireproofing and 
renovation in 1898 and again in 1923, but the cherry-wood 
handrails are those that Daniel Webster and so many 
other notables grasped on their way in, and the heavy 
wooden doors at the top, 7 feet by 10 and hung with 
strong wrought-iron hinges, are the ones through which 
they passed. 

Inside the Hall, a vista of chaste Colonial beauty un- 
folds. Old gold and white prevail in the décor, and gracious 
columns support a gallery that somehow does not crowd 
the room. Across the vast auditorium, some 75 feet square 
with a ceiling 28 feet high, the eye is carried irresistibly 
toward the rostrum and its richly colored canvases. The 
central feature is a giant $40,000 painting, 30 feet across 
and 16 high, showing Daniel Webster in the Senate in 
1830, arguing for the supremacy of the Union in his thun- 
derous reply to Sen. Robert Hayne, a states’ rights 
advocate from South Carolina. On the right hangs a full- 
length Gilbert Stuart portrait of Washington, and on the 
left is Peter Faneuil looking portly, well-dressed, jaunty 
as he was in life. Below stand sculptured heads of John 
Quincy Adams, his father John Adams, and again 
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Webster—at age 68, twenty years 
older than in the big picture—all 
adding to the sense of packed-in 
history the Hall imparts. 

Even more of the past is concen- 
trated on the third floor, where the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Compa:1y of Massachusetts main- 
tains the oldest armory in the nation. 
Here another spacious chamber 
opens, its walls lined with pictures 
of past commanders, old battle 
scenes and relics of various wars. To 
the left is a museum crowded with 
military mementos, and at one end 
the Constitution Stairway rises in ex- 
actly thirteen steps to the Company 
headquarters. It is now largely an 
honorary unit, but its members 
fought Indians under Myles Stand- 
ish, took part in the Boston Tea 
Party, mobilized for Shay’s Rebel- 
lion and the War of 1812; one, a 
Major-General Lincoln, received 
Cornwallis’ sword at Yorktown. 
The Company has been in Faneuil 
Hall almost without a break since 
1746, but even then its charter was 
more than a century old. 

The big events in Faneuil Hall 
make up a long and lively catalogue. 
Here the patriots gathered in 1765 in 
fiery protest against the Stamp Act, 
and again the following year to 
celebrate its repeal. The Boston 
Massacre of 1770 brought such an 
angry swarm to the Hall that the 
meeting had to be adjourned to 
roomier quarters. Three years later 
the town meeting was preoccupied 
with tea and its taxation, and any- 
one giving help to the East India 
Company was formally branded an 
“enemy to America.” The Hall served 
also as a court where pirates and 


robbers were tried, and as a theater 
where Loyalists and British officers 
were amused during the Occupa- 
tion. A farce by General Burgoyne, 
Blockade of Boston, was actually 
playing when someone dashed to the 
footlights and yelled that Bunker 
Hill was being attacked. The audi- 
ence cheered scornfully until they 
realized the bit was not in the script. 
The show broke up. 

After the Revolution, the walls of 
Faneuil Hall continued echoing the 
people’s feelings, both the cheerful 
and the solemn. Lafayette was en- 
tertained here in 1784, with each 
toast signaled by a thirteen-cannon 
salute in the square outside, and 
Washington turned up as President 
to attend a banquet in his honor, 
meeting many of his fellow soldiers. 
In 1793, when news came from 
France that Louis XVI was dead, 
Samuel Adams and 400 others cele- 
brated with a fancy dinner in the 
Hall, while sympathizers outside 
feasted on a 1000-pound roasted ox, 
a mountain of bread, and punch by 
the hogshead, all drawn through 
the streets on carts. The record for 
bingeing in the Hall was made on 
July 4, 1810, when the punch was so 
plentiful that five barrels were left 
over—enough tocheer 700celebrants 
the following day. On the sober side, 
the city of Boston was born here in 
1826, in a session which abolished 
the old town government and the 
town meeting and Faneuil Hall’s 
honorable service to both. 

The maturing city did not, how- 
ever, reject its historic forum. From 
the day in 1837 when Wendell 
Phillips rose unexpectedly in the 

Continued on Page 136 
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Continued from Page 134 

balcony and delivered a scathing 
oration against slavery, down to our 
own day, the Hall has stood open to 
groups of citizens. Some forty mect- 
ings take place in it yearly now, though 
in times of unrest there are more; the 
Townsendites of the Depression, for 
instance, helped boost the number of 
sessions to 130 a year. Fees are nomi- 


nal—fifteen dollars during the day and 
twenty-five at night and on Sunday. 
No admission may be charged, and 
despite the heartier days the Hall has 
seen, no refreshments may be served. 

Peter Faneuil himself would hardly 
be pleased with such pallid gather- 
ings. He was a single man—done of 
his ships was christened the Jolly 
Bachelor—and he liked the fat-cat 
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life of a merchant prince. He had in- 
herited a fortune from an eccentric 
uncle who made him promise never 
to marry, and this, added to the 
money rolling in from his own ship- 
ping and importing enterprises, made 
him the richest man in Boston. Per- 
haps his physique inclined him 
toward celibacy—one contemporary 
describes him as a “fatt, corpulent, 
brown, squat man, hip short, lame 
from childhood”—so that luxury 
and food became his substitutes for 
family life. In any case, the daily 
chore of shopping for his table took 
up an annoying part of his time, be- 
cause in those days farmers brought 
their produce to town and sold it 
from door to door, and sometimes a 
country bumpkin might wander the 
streets all day with a single goose, 
haggling to get the highest price for 
it. Peter Faneuil decided that his city 
needed the convenience of a big 
centralized food exchange, and he 
offered to build one at his own ex- 
pense. 

Seldom has a gift been treated 
with such suspicion. The towns- 
people of Boston were happy with 
their haphazard way of shopping, 
and besides they feared that an 
official market would raise prices 
through “forestalling”—the middle- 
man’s profit. The town meeting that 
debated Faneuil’s offer drew 727 
voting citizens, but the move to ac- 
cept it squeaked through by seven 
yeas, and with a clear proviso that 
itinerant marketing could still go on. 
Even so, the market was closed down 
by the opposition in 1747 and again 
in 1752, and it was only after the 
Revolution that Faneuil Hall and 
Market emerged as a solid Boston 
institution accepted by all. 

By then Peter Faneuil was long 
dead. He died, in fact, “‘of a dropsi- 
cal complycation” only six months 
after the Hall opened. It was just as 
well, perhaps, that he was not 
around to hear the anti-British 
voices raised in his Hall during the 
pre-Revolutionary ferment. He was 
a Huguenot by ancestry and Hugue- 
nots were Tories; when the British 
finally withdrew from Boston, sev- 
eral Faneuils prudently left with 
them. It is an ironic thought that a 
Tory built what became the Cradle 
of Liberty, but the irony has grown 
gentle across the years. Peter Faneuil 
set out to give his town a market 
place, and he added the auditorium 
above it almost as an afterthought. 
Certainly his words, spoken when 
the town meeting voted that the Hall 
should bear his name forever, car- 
ried a deep patriotism as well as an 
unconscious prophecy. “I hope what 
I have done,” he said, “‘will be for 
the service of the whole country.” 

—HArry NICKLES 
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the wall. But most of all I like what it 
says to me about the Old World, the 
world across the seas, the worid we all 
came out of... .” 

I thought of the crumbling Stadium, 
of the reproduction of a chateau on the 
Loire surmounting that “Last Wilder- 
ness,” the Olympic Peninsula, and I 
thought that perhaps, after all, Old 
Tacoma and its genial critic, Mr. 


on which turrets and spires of castle 
and cathedral pointed skyward. This 
picture caught my attention. I asked 
about it. Mr. Eisenhower seemed a 
little surprised at my interest. 

“Well, I keep it there for several 
reasons. One is, my wife liked it 
and she gave it to me and I keep it 
there out of sentiment, you might say. 
But more than that, I like its color on 
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Continued from Page 81 


Old Tacoma. Old Tacomans.” There 
was a pause. He leaned forward 
again, eyes glinting behind his spec- 
tacles. “I'll tell you, Miss Ross— 
we've just sort of worn most of 
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‘em out. Yes, I think you can 
safely say, they’ve just been sort 
of worn out, They've just drifted 
off, a lot of them. 

“Changing times, you know. Gave 
up their big places and moved 
into rooms somewhere. Or they 
died. Or they didn’t have enough 
children. Or the right kind of chil- 
dren. That sort of thing. The truth is 
they don’t set the tone they once did 
here—if that’s what you mean.” 

I said it was, more or less, but I 
would like to ask—did he think, in 
retrospect, that this “‘tone’”’ he men- 
tioned was a good thing for a pio- 
neer community? He gave this a 
moment’s reflection. “Maybe,” he 
said. “Yes, maybe that’s right... . 
Those people did set some kind of 
standard that wasn’t a bad thing for 
a raw western community. Trouble 
was, they thought they owned the 
whole darned world. If the Country 
Club rules said No Dogs in the Din- 
ing Room that didn’t mean their 
dogs, just other people’s dogs. If 
their children played in the sand- 
traps, who was there to say their 
children couldn’t play in the club’s 
sandtraps? But that’s all changed 
now. Mighty different picture alto- 
gether out around American Lake.” 

As I left, Mr. Eisenhower showed 
me the pictures in his office. There 
was a commanding photograph of 
the mountain that could—weather 
permitting—be plainly seen from 
his windows. There were photo- 
graphs of giant trees and a logger 
dramatically topping a great spruce. 
There was a large likeness of the 
president of the St. Regis Paper 
Company, of which Mr. Eisenhower 
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present wife (Mr. Eisenhower was 
once widowed), many of an adored 
daughter and young grandchildren, 
the Eisenhower family in Abilene 
days. Of an early photograph of all 
six of the eminent brothers he re- 
marked in his dry way, “Yes, here 
we are, all together, the whole lot of 
us. That pretty little girl with the 
long dark curls turned out to be my 
brother Milton.” 

These pictures were what you 
would expect—with one exception. 
This was a good-sized reproduction 
in bright color of a European vil- 
lage; a romantic cluster of small 
peaked-roofed houses below a cliff 
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Eisenhower, had more in common than 
they might be prepared to admit. 


1 gave my last night to The Mountain. 
It seemed proper. I dined with members 
of the Old Guard who had kept moun- 
tain scrapbooks for years, and after 


dinner we turned pages of fading snap- 
shots. Here was my hostess with a group 
of veiled, long-skirted ladies back before 
World War I playing tug-of-war in the 
snow; here she was again with a daring 
ankle-length split skirt and high-laced 
boots, alpenstock in hand, standing 


beside a glacier. She reminded me that a 
Tacoma woman, Miss Faye Fuller, was 
the first member of her sex to scale 
Rainier’s summit back in 1890. She had 
a peak named in her honor. We looked 
at colored slides of Paradise Valley, the 
Indians’ “Land of Peace,” with its seven 
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hundred varieties of flowering 
plants; and at mountain views 
seen from Paradise Inn, that 
landmark so beloved of all 
Washingtonians, with its tim- 
bered hall of primeval fir 
trunks, its Indian relics. 

“Come and look now,” my 
hostess was saying from one 
of the wide windows facing 
south. “It has appeared with 
very special splendor just for 

We all went outside to the 
terrace to gaze at one of the 
rarest faces of this mountain 
of many moods. In the bright 
light of a full moon Rainier 
stood in stark silhouette against 
the sky, its brooding black 
outline relieved only by a glit- 
tering jeweled frill circling its 
peak. This circlet was Co- 
lumbia Crest, the name given 
the immense snow dunes on 
the old volcano’s decapitated 
peak by the first alpinists to 
measure it. 

We stood for a long time in 
silence staring at this implaus- 
ible theatrical spectacle. As 
we turned at last to go inside, 
a teasing idea that first came 
to mind during my flight over 
the city began again to form. 
Could the presence in Ta- 
coma’s back yard of this com- 
manding ghost from another 
eon account for the city’s 
anomalous quality? Did the 
intimacy of Rainier’s awesome 
presence lay a deadening spell 
on the very streets and build- 
ings? Did it somehow, by its 
special magic, reduce to seem- 
ing inconsequence all that bus- 
tling industrial activity about 
which I had just learned to my 
surprise? The vast tonnage 
shipped yearly from Tacoma’s 
harbor? The sixty million 
matches turned out each day? 
The lumber, the plywood, the 
doors and furniture? The cop- 
per refined here—10 per cent 
of the nation’s output? The 
paper and pulp and fertilizer 
and prestressed concrete? 
Somehow the staggering pro- 
duction figures sank into curi- 
ous insignificance at the sight 
of this glittering eminence from 
an immeasurable past. Per- 
haps such a powerful neighbor 
was just too much for any place 
to compete against. ... Yet 
when I turned and shut out 
the majesty of the mountain, 
and looked down at the far- 
flung lights of the city and its 
stretching night waters, Ta- 
coma looked to me very much 
alive. THE END 
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Old Baldy 


@ The bald eagle (Haliaeetus leuco- 
cephalus) is a most appropriate Amer- 
ican emblem. It ranges from Florida to 
Alaska and looks like an Early Amer- 


ican portrait by John Singleton Copley. 
The descriptive “bald” means “white- 
topped,” and the fierce-faced bird in its 
old age also wears white tail feathers. 
Unlike most other eagles, it has a naked 
tarsus, or lower leg, instead of feathers 
all the way down to its toes. 

Eagles have always been used as na- 
tional symbols. Back in 3000 B.C., the 
Sumerians decorated their clay palaces 
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with lion-headed eagles in mosaic. 
The Romans used a double eagle— 
one bird superimposed upon an- 
other, each looking in a different 
direction—as a symbol of imperial 
power. 

The Roman double eagle flew 
away first to Constantinople and 
later to Moscow, when Sophia 
Paleologa married Tsar John III. 
After that the Russian capital was 
called the third Rome. 

Americans took a long time decid- 
ing On an appropriate national sym- 
bol. Ben Franklin plumped for 
either a rattlesnake (“Don’t tread on 
me!’’) or a turkey. Thomas Jefferson 
and John Adams preferred either a 
figure of Liberty or an American 
rifleman on the national coat of 
arms. William Barton, a heraldic 
specialist, sketched a fledgling bald 
eagle, and Charles Thomson, Secre- 
tary of the Continental Congress, 
doodled the eaglet into a proud adult 
bird clutching an olive branch in one 
claw, a handful of arrows in the 
other, and in its beak a riband in- 
scribed “E PLURIBUS UNUM.” 
In time of peace the bird faces 
the branch; in time of war, the 
arrows. 

You see its picture everywhere— 
on paper money, on coins, on the 
Great Seal of the United States, on 


official flags, on military insignia. 
Few of us, however, are likely to see 
a real eagle in the sky, since so few of 
the breed remain today. Some natu- 
ralists guess that the total population 
of the king of our skies is now less 
than a thousand. 

The bald eagle is an impressive 
sight on the wing, but is at its most 
awesome when, braking for a land- 
ing, it stretches its wings fully in the 
Great Seal or Angel Gabriel pose. 
The female is even larger than the 
male, with a wing spread up to eight 
feet. 

An eaglet is born in a skyscraper 
apartment about eighty feet up in a 
tree, or on the face of a cliff, and 
spends its first ten weeks in this sky- 
high aerie, an annually recondi- 
tioned nest that may weigh as much 
as a ton. Charles Broley, the famous 
tree-shinnying “eagle man,” once in- 
vestigated a nest in Florida twenty 
feet deep, nine and a half feet across 
and forty years old. 

Eagles are monogamous, long- 
lived and usually nonaggressive. 
Like many people, they snore in their 
sleep. Their favorite food is fish and 
their favorite sport is to trick an 
osprey or some other fisher-bird 
into dropping its catch, which a fast 
eagle can then snatch before it hits 


the water. THE END 
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THE GAME 
Continued from Page 65 


coaches, their formations, and their 
games led football out of the era of 
the Rugger scrum and the rubber 
noseguard and into something very 
like the complex, fast-moving game 
of today. Together, the two colleges 
have known every aspect of Ameri- 
can football, good and bad, includ- 
ing overemphasis, professional- 
ism, vast alumni pressure, excessive 
publicity for godlike stars, and the 
heavy hand of the omniscient father- 
coach. 

Even the oldest graduate at this 
year’s game will be too young to re- 
member the first game, played at 
New Haven’s Hamilton Park in 
1875. Harvard and Yale had been 
playing somewhat different versions 
of football for the previous two or 
three years, and the “concessionary 
rules” agreed upon before the game 
somewhat favored Harvard’s Rugby 
style of play over Yale’s soccerlike 
game. The rules specified that “The 
player . . . carrying the ball may be 
tackled or shouldered, but not 
hacked, throttled or pummeled.” 
The Yale side wore dark trousers, 
blue shirts, and yellow caps; the 
Harvards, knee britches and crimson 
shirts and stockings. There were 


fifteen men on a side, and Harvard 
won by four goals and four touch- 
downs to nothing. 

In 1876, the lovely story goes, the 
Harvard captain approached the 
Yale captain before the game, 
pointed to a small Yale back, and 
said, ““You don’t mean to let that 
child play, do you?” 

‘Look to your business,”’ was the 
answer. “He may be small, but he is 
all spirit and whipcord.” 

The child in question was Walter 
Camp, of Yale’s class of 1880, who 
was to become the greatest figure in 
the sport. He played halfback for 
five years, was captain for two years, 
coached the team from 1888 to 
1892, helped invent and standardize 
the basic rules of the game, and took 
personal charge of the All-America 
listings during his lifetime. As far as 
Harvard was concerned, he was only 
the first in a list of brilliant Yale 
stars who were to plague the Crim- 
son for the first thirty-five years 
of the rivalry—men like Pa Corbin, 
Pudge Heffelfinger, Amos Alonzo 
Stagg, Bum McClung (later Treasurer 
of the United States), Frank Hinkey 
(four years All-American and called 
“the greatest football player who 
ever lived’), Tom Shevlin, and Ted 
Coy. Harvard had its own early 
luminaries—Marshall Newell, 
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Bernie Trafford, Ben Dibblee, Percy 
Haughton, and Charley Daley, but the 
Yales had the upper hand. After that 
first game, Harvard had to play Yale 
twelve times before achieving its next 
victory over the Blue, in 1890. Ten times 
between 1876 and 1906 Yale spoiled an 
otherwise perfect Harvard season. Yale’s 
power in this era was astonishing. After 
the 1890 defeat by Harvard, the Eli team 


ran through thirty-five games without 
giving a single point to its opponents, 
and scored i265 points in the process. 

Pudge Heffelfinger was not only 
Yale’s best lineman; he is still consid- 
ered the finest guard who ever played 
the game, and is placed on every All- 
Time All-American team. During his 
four years on the varsity, he was the 
immovable rock in the middle of Yale’s 
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HOLDING A PIECE 
OF A DOLL 


This is Elena, Italian, age 344. Her fa- 
ther is dead. Her mother, ill and worn, 
cannot find work. With her own tired 
hands and with old pieces of wood and 
tin, she put together a pitiful shack. You 
can imagine how bitter cold it is in win- 
ter. Last year, Elena, trying to warm 
herself at their brazier went too close 
and fell in, painfully carbonizing her 
little left hand. Her mother writes: 
“She cried so very much that I prom- 
ised myself that for the coming year my 
child would have warm clothes and a 
doll. Where can I find such things for 
my little one? How can I protect her 
and help her? Won’t you help little 
Elena or a child like her? Your help 
today means their hope for tomorrow.” 





You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming a Foster 
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awesome line, where he stood in an al- 
most erect stance that allowed him to 
slip blockers and plunge into the enemy 
backfield. Although his playing weight 
of 190 to 200 pounds made him a large 
man for his day, he was always the fast- 
est lineman on the field, which meant 
that he led most offensive plays and even 
carried the ball on occasion. A football 
player like this is likely to become a 
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legend after he graduates, but Heffel- 
finger proved through most of his life- 
time that the tales about him were not 
exaggerated. For more than forty years, 
he came back to New Haven whenever 
he could and scrimmaged with the 
varsity, dumping brash young giants on 
the seat of their pants and leading soph- 
omore scatbacks on sweeps around 
end. When he was fifty-three yeafs old, 


he played fifty-six minutes in an exhibi- 
tion football game, and at sixty-three he 
did battle again in a charity game. 
Line-play was open warfare in the 
1890’s, and Yale invariably had the 
toughest infantrymen. Titans like Hef- 
felfinger, Corbin, Charley Gill, and 
McClung came back year after year as 
graduates to teach their successors the 
violent tradition they had founded. In 
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the 1892 game Harvard introduced 
the flying wedge, but this was too 
much even for those vicious days, 
and the next year it was abolished. 
But the 1894 game was marked by 
so many bloody sluggings and 
broken bones that the public became 
indignant; the college authorities 
intervened, and the teams did not 
meet again until 1897. That year 
there was a mighty 0-0 stand-off, 
marked by Percy Haughton’s 86- 
yard punt through the rain, but 
the hitherto unbeaten and untied 
Harvard squad was so disappointed 
by the outcome that the players re- 
fused to vote themselves varsity 
letters. A clean 17-0 win the next 
year made them feel better. 
Football was growing wildly 
popular at the turn of the century, 
and both Harvard and Yale ex- 
perienced some of the now-familiar 
embarrassments that follow over- 
emphasis. Oliver Cutts, a fine tackle 
on Harvard’s undefeated 1901 eleven, 
was revealed to be a graduate of 
Bates who already had worked for a 
year as a physical-education instruc- 
tor. And Yale’s Dutch Le Vine, ’07, 
was sO poor a student that he was 
kept in college only by the personal 
intercession of Walter Camp, who 
had him enrolled as an art major. 
But roughness was still the main 
curse of football—so much so that 
in 1906 President Theodore Roose- 
velt stepped in and demanded a new 
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set of rules that would open up the 
game and make it less dangerous. 
The changes that resulted might 
have been very different had it 
not been for the dimensions of 
Harvard’s handsome new stadium, 
which had been dedicated in 1903. 
One of the suggested new rules woula 
have made football fields a full 
forty feet wider, and would have led 
to a lateral, Rugbylike game. But 
Harvard protested that its stadium 
was not wide enough to permit this. 
The rules makers capitulated, and 
instead, the forward pass, which 
was to become the basis of modern 
football, was legalized. Gradually, 
football became less savage, but it 
was not exactly an overnight change. 








One spectator at the 1909 Harvard- 
Yale game said later, “At one point of 
play the two lines were right opposite 
me. ... It was the most magnificent 
sight I ever saw! Every lineman’s 
face was dripping blood!” 

That 1909 game, played between 
Ted Coy’s undefeated, unscored-on 
Yale team and Hamilton Fish’s un- 
defeated Harvard eleven, is still con- 
sidered by old grads to be the finest 
battle of them all. Yale won, 8-0. 
It also proved to be a major turning 
point in the history of The Game, 
for it marked the end of Yale’s 
dominance. After that victory, Yale 
had won twenty-three games, lost 
only five, and tied two. In the suc- 
ceeding half century, the teams have 
played exactly evenly, and Yale’s 
margin remains at eighteen games: 
Yale has won forty-three games, 
Harvard twenty-five, and there have 
been seven ties. 

The change in Harvard’s fortunes 
was brought about by one man, 
Percy D. Haughton, the first modern 
football coach and perhaps the best 
of them all. Harvard, which had 
failed to score on Yale for six 
straight years after 1901, installed 
Haughton as its coach in 1908. He 
achieved an unbeaten season that 
year, culminated by Vic Kennard’s 
left-footed drop kick that beat Yale, 


and after the 1909 defeat and two 
successive scoreless ties with Yale, 
he built teams that rolled over the 
Elis for four straight years with a 
power and precision never seen be- 
fore in football. Under his teaching, 
a profusion of Crimson backs and 
linemen developed into All-Amer- 
icans—immortals like Sam Felton, 
Stan Pennock, .Tack Hardwick, 
Charley Brickley, Packy Mahan, 
and Eddie Casey. The 1913 victory 
was all Brickley’s; he kicked five 
field goals—four drop kicks, from 
twenty-four yards to thirty-eight 
yards out, and one placement from 
the forty—to score all of Harvard’s 
points. The next year was even 
more humiliating for Yale, for the 
game marked the dedication of Yale 
Bowl. After Harvard’s 36-0 rout 
of the Blue, somebody observed, 
“Yale had the bowl, but Harvard 
had the punch.” 

“The Haughton System” was built 
on timing, speed, the perfect execu- 
tion of relatively few plays, and the 
dominant force of his personality. 
He was a magnificent innovator, and 
his contributions to the sport in- 
clude the unbalanced _ backfield, 
spinner plays, shifting defenses, five- 
man defensive lines, defensive sig- 
nals, and the mousetrap. Even more 
significant, perhaps, was the extent 
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coach Dick Harlow, swept by him 


the varsity struggle, to witness the as- | vehement crowds of spectators. The 








of his control over his players. They 
called him “Mr. Haughton,” and his 
practice sessions made each Saturday’s 
game almost mild by contrast. Haughton 
had a name for cach week of practice, 
and after “Speed Week” and the hellish 
“Fight Week,” he would relax his players 
for Yale with the final “Joy Week.” 
Before the Bowl-dedication game, he 
secretly arranged for Harvard alumni 


all around the world to send telegrams 
and cables to his starting players, which 
they received on the train on the way 
to New Haven. On the field, he was 
almost fanatically painstaking. He be- 
lieved that women had sharper eyes 
than men, so he invited ladies to stand 
opposite his team as it ran through 
plays, to see if they could spot the ball. 
There is a story that he also tried the 
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same thing with dogs as spotters. 

Football coaching was never in- 
formal or haphazard after Haugh- 
ton. Yale even stopped encouraging 
its Old Blues to come up and “help 
out the boys,” and turned over the 
reins to full-time professionals. 
Haughton’s teams won seventy-one 
games, lost seven, and tied five; and 
his successor, Bob Fisher, using the 
Haughton System, whaled Yale four 
times running and produced an un- 
defeated team in 1919 that went on 
to win the Rose Bowl game. 

In the coon-coat decade, The 
Game became the annual occasion 
for wild, near-Roman excesses— 
heavy betting, ticket-scalping, Sat- 
urday alcoholism, and similar fool- 
ishness. Every Harvard-Yale game 
played in the Bowl in the 1920’s was 
a full 74,000 sellout. These were the 
times when Coach Tad Jones could 
say to his Yale team, in all serious- 
ness, “Gentlemen, you are about to 
play football for Yale against Har- 
vard. Never in all your lives will you 
do anything so important.” After 
Jones’ 1923 team beat Harvard 
13-0, to finish undefeated, 800 
riotous Elis poured out of the Yale 
Club in New York, formed a pro- 
cession behind a band, and marched 
over to the Harvard Club to rub it in. 
That game, incidentally, was one of 


the wildest and certainly the wettest 
of them all. Harvard Stadium 
looked like the bottom of a newly 
drained reservoir that afternoon, 
and the ball slithered about like a 
wet salmon. Harvard fumbled 14 
times, and Yale 11, and there were 
54 punts. The difference was Yale’s 
Ducky Pond, who plucked up a 
fumble and sloshed 68 yards for a 
touchdown. A blocked kick and an- 
other fumble set up Memphis Bill 
Mallory’s two second-half field goals. 

The two teams divided victories 
during the lively era, which was 
climaxed by a rivalry between two 
All-American backs—Harvard’s 
Barry Wood and Yale’s little Albie 
Booth. Wood had the better of it, 
but Booth had the last word. Wood, 
a brilliant passer and the best ath- 
lete in Harvard’s history, beat 
Booth when they were freshmen 
and then led the varsity to 10-6 
and 13-0 wins. In 1931, Harvard 
was undefeated, and appeared to 
have the Yale game won almost as 
soon as it started. Wood took the 
opening kickoff and handed it off 
to Jack Crickard, who fled un- 
molested down the side line. But 
Yale end Herty Barres, sprinting 
diagonally across the field, some- 
how overtook Crickard and nailed 
him on the seven-yard line. Yale 
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held, and late in the fourth period 
Booth drop-kicked the field goal 
that won the game, 3-0. 

In a sense, that fine game was the 
end of big-time Harvard-Yale foot- 
ball. The depression thinned the 
crowds at the Bowl and the Stadium, 
and football players, glad to be in 
college at all, began to conclude that 
their studies were perhaps more 
important than the outcome of 
The Game. Seen from the East, 
the excesses of the new football 
factories of the South and the Mid- 
dle West—athletic “scholarships,” 
coaches hung in effigy, and the bowl- 
game fever—began to look pretty 
silly, and Ivy League athletic di- 
rectors cut down hours of varsity 
practice, built up their intramural 
sports programs, and toughened the 
rules guaranteeing the amateur status 
of their football players. 

The Game continued, of course, 
with no evident drop in ferocity or 
excitement. Harvard revenged its 
1931 disappointment by smashing 
Clint Frank’s unbeaten 1937 team, 
13-6, at the Stadium. Frank, who 
had played in the shadow of the 
flamboyant Larry Kelley for two 
years, put on the greatest show in a 
losing cause of the entire series, 
making tackles all over the field, but 
the Harvards, beautifully trained by 


coach Dick Harlow, swept by him 
in the end. Significantly, Frank was 
Yale’s last unanimous All American; 
Harvard’s most recent was 1941 
guard Chub Peabody. 

The Game, along with any ves- 
tiges of national athletic significance 
which wistful old grads might have 
wished to restore to it, was stopped 
cold by World War Il. What has 
happened to it since then is best seen 
from the vantage point of the present. 


Divided-Loyalties Note: Wartime 
made Wayne Johnson, Harvard °44, 
into The Game’s only turncoat. He 
won a varsity letter as a halfback on 
Harvard’s 1942 team. The follow- 
ing year, he enrolled in a Navy 
training program and was transferred 
to Yale, where he won his varsity 
“Y.” Total schizophrenia was 
avoided only by the fact that there 
was no Harvard-Yale game in 1943. 


In spite of the migration, the flags, 
and the flasks of a Harvard-Yale 
Saturday, the rarest aspect of The 
Game now is what happens the day 
before. Harvard versus Yale today 
is not one game; it is an entire sports 
festival, and a considerable number 
of spectators of late have begun to 
arrive at New Haven or Cambridge 
early on the Friday afternoon before 


vehement crowds of spectators. The 
freshman and junior-varsity teams of 
Harvard and Yale play, of course, and 
there are eight more football games be- 
tween teams representing Harvard 
houses and Yale colleges—teams that 
already have played a full intramural 
season. There is varsity and freshman 
soccer, two house vs. college! soccer 
games, and perhaps a touch-football 


the varsity struggle, to witness the as- 
tonishing sight of six or seven hundred 
young athletes in fierce competition at 
the same time. Both universities are far 
prouder of this phenomenon than they 
are of a winning varsity record. On this 
day, the big stadium is empty, and from 
a scattering of nearby fields you can 
hear the “Thunk!”’ of kicked foot- 
balls and the ragged cheers of small, 
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game between the Harvard and Yale 
intramural champs. Last year at 
Soldier’s Field, more than 760 young 
Harvards and Yales played against 
each other during the weekend of 
The Game, which would seem to 
qualify the occasion as one of the 
largest sporting events outside the 
Olympic Games. 

This spirit of rampant amateurism 
is evident on the Harvard and Yale 
varsity squads these days. and ac- 
counts for a small touch of irrever- 
ence toward The Game that has 
crept into the proceedings since the 
war. The late Herman Hickman 
understood this new attitude when 
he took over as Yale’s coach in 1948 
and promptly announced that his 
policy would be to “keep the alumni 
sullen but not mutinous.”’ It showed 
itself again in the 1952 game, when 
Yale, leading by four touchdowns, 
inserted its 150-pound manager, 
Chuck Yaeger into the lineup after 
its final touchdown; he caught a 
pass for the last point that made the 
score 41-14. The Harvard team was 
not precisely amused, but nobody 
in the stands was outraged by this 
spoofing of the once-sacred occasion. 

The first requirement for a Har- 
vard or Yale football player today is, 
without exaggeration, that he be able 
to get into college and stay there. 
These young men are students first, 
and athletes when they can spare the 
time. There are no athletic scholar- 
ships, no special inducements. Ivy 
League regulations now forbid spring 
football practice and any form of 
off-season preparation—even watch- 
ing films of past games. Fall prac- 
tice may not begin until Septem- 
ber, and at both Harvard and 
Yale, afternoon classes and labs re- 
strict practice sessions to a quick 
ninety minutes, most of it under 
lights after 5 p.m. The coaches have 
become reconciled to the fact that 
they will be lucky to find all their 
players on the field for any one after- 
noon of practice; even the week be- 
fore The Game, several starting play- 
ers usually have to skip one or two 
practice sessions in favor of their 
studies. 

None of this is to say that Harvard 
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and Yale varsity players are frailer 
or more inept than they used to be, 


, or that The Game itself is less bit- 


terly fought than in the past. Both 
teams always include several men 
who could make any college team in 
the country, and a good many of the 
best postwar stars have been as ex- 
citing to watch as you could wish— 
Yale’s Fritz Barzilauskas, Levi Jack- 
son, Denny McGill, Al Ward, and 
Dick Winterbauer; Harvard’s Chip 
Gannon, Dick Clasby, Bill Meigs, 
and Shag Shaunessy. Yale has out- 
scored its ancient rival since World 
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War II, winning nine games, losing 
four, and tying one, but most experts 
agree that this is largely due to the 
fact that Yale did not abandon var- 
sity football during the war, while 
Harvard had to start again from 
scratch. 

Also, Yale alumni seem to have 
been somewhat more painstaking 
than their Harvard equivalents in 
scouting 225-pound All-State high- 
school tackles with straight-A schol- 
astic records, and brilliant chemistry 
students who could pass a football 
sixty yards. 

The squads, however, are thin in 
top talent when compared with the 
kind of semiprofessional team that 
now plays postseason bowl games. 
This is what accounts for some of 
the odd Harvard-Yale scores of re- 
cent years. Two years ago, Harvard’s 
new young coach, John Yovicsin, 
found his team so riddled by injuries 
that he had to play a J.V. quarter- 
back through most of the Yale game. 
The resulting carnage was so severe 
that in the middle of the game, which 
Yale won, 54-0, the Harvard Club of 
Boston sent Yale coach Jordan 
Olivar a one-word telegram: PLEASE. 
Last year, the situation was almost 
exactly reversed, and Harvard’s 
building young team overran Yale’s 
cripples, 28-0. 

There is good evidence that the 
students and alumni understand and 
even like this kind of football. Dur- 
ing the week after the 54-0 rout of 
1957—the worst beating that wasever 
inflicted by either team upon the 
other—Coach Yovicsin was sched- 
uled to address a Harvard football 
dinner in Boston. 

There was a full turnout at the din- 
ner, and Yovicsin, who had already 
received several brisk letters from 
old grads, was a bit nervous as the 
moment for his speech approached. 
But when he was introduced and 
stood up, the entire company of 
Harvard men rose and greeted him 
with furious applause. Norm Shep- 
ard, one of Yovicsin’s assistants, 
turned to his companion at the din- 
ner and said, “Ill never understand 
these people. Never !” 

They are not, in truth, so hard to 
understand—these devoted annual 
migrants to The Game. What will 
bring them to the Bowl this year and 
will keep them cheerfully shouting 
while the cold early-winter afternoon 
dies is not just the game they will be 
watching, or the long tradition and 
the brave history that surround it. It 
is also the solid conviction that their 
kind of football is being played for 
the right reason—for fun—and that 
Harvard and Yale are still showing 
the rest of the country how the mar- 
velous game should be played. 

THE END 
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Past and Present. A Tiffany lamp and 

a bentwood chair, now being hotly 

collected as 20th Century antiques, harmonize 
with three contemporary candidates for future 
antique status: a Saarinen table, an 

orange stand and a Chemex coffee maker. 
All these items have usefulness and good design in 
common, but to the lamp and chair accrue 

an extra patina of nostalgia that 

makes antiques. Will the modern items also 
take that patina with the years ? 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HANS NAMUTH 


HOLIDAY HANDBOO 


of 
2Oth Century 
Antiques 


The hunt for young antiques is on, 
as the household goods of only yesterday become 


classics in a modern room 








@ To pentagenarians whose dimming 
eyes can read this small type it may come 
as a surprise, indeed a shock, to learn 
that the household goods of their child- 
hood and early maturity have become 
collectors’ items and that the very pieces 
they discarded only yesterday as junk 
are shatched up today as antiques. 

Art Nouveau vases, bead portieres, 
bearskin rugs, souvenir spoons, gas 
street lamps, Shirley Temple dolls (the 
original issue), bentwood chairs are in 
great demand. Tiffany lamp shades, the 
multicolored domes that shed their 
radiance over groaning tabtes and bulg- 
ing guests when tweive-course dinners 
were the rule, bring astonishing prices. 
Cut glass too is back again (but not the 
Irish maids who washed it in three suds, 
rinsed it in ammonia water and dusted it 
with a camel hair brush for $3 a week). 

Dealers scour the backwoods for 
bankrupt hotels with possible caches of 
brass beds. The supply of these is so 
limited that manufacturers turn out re- 
productions in aluminum, wood, even 
plastic. After long hibernation in the 
summer cottage, bird’s-eye maple bu- 
reaus (with tasseled dance programs still 
stuck in the mirror frames?), Mission 
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furniture, bamboo tables ané Morris 
chairs have returned to the tovyn house 
along with the player piano wherefrom 
may be pumped Dardanella._ ; 
Anyone who remembers these objects 
bright and glossy in the origina varnish 
may regard this renaissance as 4 kind of 
mass insanity and wonder at ‘ts origin. 
Observers of the social scene often 
credit (or blame) Charley's Aunt, My 
Fair Lady, The Music Man and Gigi, or, 
to be exact, their set designers, But for 
at least a decade, books, articles and 
exhibitions in museums here and abroad 
have stimulated interest in the period. 
Perhaps the motive depends on the age 
of the collector. To the generation born 
after World War I the epochs pf Henry 
Tudor, Louis XIV and William McKin- 
ley probably seem equidistant to the 
present, with relics of the Mc¥inley era 
a bit cheaper and more num@¢rous. To 
older buyers, perhaps, the hatiack, um- 
brella stand, ice-cream-soda Slass and 
burnt-leather pillow are symifols of a 
golden age, of a yearning toffeturn to 
those halcyon days of peace, Prosperity 
and perfectibility between th Colum- 
bian Exhibition and World W4r I when 
virus infections, ballistic miiles and 
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Japanese beetles were unknown and the 
greatest problem in life was to empty the 
drain pan under the ice box. 

Whatever the reasons, the period 
is growing in popularity and those who 
want authentic circa 1910, 1920, 1930 
or even’ 1940 must prepare themselves 
immediately for the hunt. 

It is only fair to warn collectors rum- 
maging through the artifacts of this cen- 
tury that they face problems unknown 
to their predecessors. There is no limit 
to the quantity of the material—man 
probably produced more in this century 
than in all his previous time on earth— 
but the quality is another story. An 
Elizabethan chair may be more durable 
than a modern one, for among our con- 
tributions to technology and economics 
is the concept of the object made not to 
wear but to wear out—wonder fabrics 
that dissolve, metal trim added solely 
as a rust attraction, form and color used 
to make objects conspicuous today and 
obsolete tomorrow. 

The variety of “styles’—fifty in as 
many years, most copied or adapted 
from earlier periods-- is also pcculiar to 
modern times. Until the 19th Century 
old household goods, like old clothes 
and old tools, were a mark of thrift 
rather than taste. Homeowners who 
could afford replacements bought them 
in the newest styles and materials. But 
with the Industrial Revolution came the 
newly rich determined to acquire “old 
family” status quickly. If dukes lived in 
tarnished splendor surrounded by relics, 
industrialists could do the same. They 
bought antiques to fill their houses, and 
so began the vogue for period decoration 
that still persists. 

Fortunately, in addition to all the 
copies of copies, original objects de- 
signed to suit contemporary needs and 
tastes were also made, and it is these 
that have become 20th Century antiques. 
Now almost anything circa 1900 tol1940 
is a potential treasure—napkin rings, 
metal dentist chairs, sealskin muffs, rice 
china, bird’s-eye maple beds, carnival 
glass, Kewpie dolls, parasols, shaving 
mugs, bar mirrors—to use as is, to 
adapt, or to serve as conversation pieces. 

Few buyers set out to do a house or 
even a room in the period. They usually 
pick up a piece or two for amusement 
value and find it tempers the austerity of 
the too-functional room or perhaps less- 
ens the monotony of period decoration. 
They go on to buy more and eventually 
to discover a particular field of interest. 

A Los Angeles architect collects the 
early space savers that urbanization and 
apartment living encouraged—a ward- 
robe-plus-pier-glass that converts to a 
bathtub; a library table housing springs, 
mattress, bedding and night stand; a 


kitchen concealed in an Ottoman; and, 
the ancestor of the present relaxing chair, 
The Easy, Adjustable, Fifteen Position 
Combination Sofa, Lounge and Love 
Seat, which fits “any figure, any room.” 
$14.95 new and well worth $30 fifty 
years later. 

Two faculty members at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin compete for early 
household equipment—wooden lemon 
squeezers, slaw slicers, cherry pitters, 
patent wringers, charcoal and kerosene 
flat irons. At the moment honors are 
equally divided. One has a vacuum 
cleaner that required three maids to op- 
erate; his rival acquired a Stevens 1905 
dishwasher that holds one hundred 
pieces and is only slightly smaller than a 
swimming pool. 

Their very lack of mechanization 
makes some objects desirable. The old 
zinc-lined ice chest has a new future on 
boats, patios, at island camps, or wher- 
ever electric power is distant or in short 
supply. The treadle sewing machine is 
being dismantled: the head goes to the 
Seminoles deep in the Everglades, who 
turn the wheel by hand and make multi- 
colored skirts for tourists; the ornate 
iron base is topped with a marble slab 
and shipped to suburbia as a weather- 
proof terrace table. 

Vintage talking machines are prized 
by those jazz buffs who want their early 
recording straight from the morning- 
glory horn unsullied by woofers and 
tweeters. (A ten-year-old who discovered 
an old Victrola in a neighborhood thrift 
shop begged his parents to buy it im- 
mediately: “You don’t have to plug it in 
or fool with the speeds or the changer 
or anything. You just wind it up and it 
plays !”’) 


At the moment, Art Nouveau, the first 
major attempt at contemporary design 
in the 20th Century and also the first 
style to be revived, probably interests the 
greatest number of collectors. The 
movement originated about 1893 with a 
group of European artists who sought 
inspiration in organic forms—plants, 
flowers, trees. They were also influenced 
by Japanese art, then relatively new to 
the West, and stressed the curving, 
willowy line which reminded its admirers 
of a whiplash and the less reverent of 
pulled taffy. 

Art Nouveau’s chief exponent in the 
United States was Louis C. Tiffany who 
had earlier discovered a process for 
making an iridescent colored glass he 
called Favrile, a material well adapted to 
Art Nouveau style. It mattered little that 
some of Mr. Tiffany’s vases would not 
hold flowers nor, for that matter, water, 
and that his heavy, hanging lamp shades 

Continued on Page 153 


Enchanted Yesterday. Champion Pugville’s Mighty 
Wrinkles, a prize winning pug, represents a breed 
that is a living 20th Century antique. 

Widely popular in the early 1900's, the pug 

is again coming into fashion. 

Mighty Wrinkles looks right at home in this 

nostalgic still life of a half century’s discards that 

are now collectors’ items. Here is everything 

from mama’s carpet beater and grandpa’s beer can to 
a brass cuspidor, a cut-out valentine and 

a bearskin on which several decades of naked 

babies were made to pose. Among these. objects are 
some with more than sentimental or 

decorative value—the signed Tiffany bowl and 

vase in the foreground, for example, fetch 

$55 and $90 respectively in one New York shop. For 
readers whose memories need refreshing, or 

for whom an overhanging fan or a player piano is 
“before my time,” an identifying key follows. 
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1. Wicker chair. 2. Sheet music. 3. Bearskin rug. 
4. Tiffany bowl and vase (both Favrile glass). 
s. Art Nouveau coffeepot (French). 6. Cut-out 
valentine (German). 7. Brass cuspidor. 8. Player 
piano. 9. Aurora alarm clock. 10. Expanding 
shaving mirror. 11. Apothecary jar. 12. World 
War I poster (“And they thought we couldn’t 
fight.”’) 13. Straw boater (now in revival; from 
De Pinna, 650 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 19). 14. Rac- 
coon coat. 15. Ukulele. 16. Hat and coat rack. 
17. Tea wagon. 18. Turn-of-the-century hat pins, 
pin cushion. 19. Wicker carpet beater. 20. Agate- 
ware beer can.21. Stromberg-Carlson wall phone. 
22. Wonder Fly Fan. 23. Vaudeville poster. 24. 
Edwardian umbrella stand. 28. Theatrical poster. 


Some Shops Specializing in 20th Century An- 
tiques: « « « Americana Shop, 1320 Third Ave., 
N.Y.C. 21 « Richard Camp, 306 E. 53rd St., 
N.Y.C. 22 ¢ Circa 1900, 201 E. 77th St., N.Y.C. 
21 ¢ Country Imports, 1143 First Ave., N.Y.C.21le 
The Gilded Lily Emporium, 780 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.C. 21, and 1143 First Ave., N.Y.C. 21 « Lillian 
Nassau (Tiffany glass), 927% Third Ave., N.Y.C. 
22 e Serendipity 3, 225 E. 60th St., N.Y.C. 22 
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Antiques Guessing Game. // you can determine just why 

the items in our left-hand column have attracted current collectors, 
you have a head start on collectors of the future. 

Why not “raise your own” antiques by immediately hoarding up 
those items’ modern counterparts on the right ? Or is 

there some crucial difference between, say, 

an early Victrola and a polychrome juke box 

that would make your venture risky ? 





Comely Collector. Actress Lee Remick, 
the anatomy of Anatomy of a Murder, takes her ease 
on what is probably the most sought- 

after 20th Century antique, the brass bed. 

Miss Remick and her husband, 

a TV and Hollywood director, highlight 

their New York apartment with young antiques. 























Good lines and pleasant 
associations endear the 
ice-cream chair to many. 
Will the tubular legs, 
molded plywood and 
contour comfort of the 
Charles Eames chair 
bring it a comparatively 
affectionate immortality ? 


The strictly lo-fi Victrola 
with its morning-glory 
horn is in bloom again. 
Some collectors admire its 
simplicity of operation; 
others see the horn as a 
potential overhead lamp. 
Perhaps the hi-fi juke box 
will have a quaint, shy 
charm twenty years hence. 


The gawky gooseneck 
lamp, with its collegiate 
appeal to now graying 
grinds, may have some- 
thing that will outlive the 
elegance of Noguchi’s 
white cylinder, chosen as 
one of the 100 best-de- 
signed items of our time. 


The battering clang of the 
venerable Westclox alarm 
clock once shockedA meri- 
cans awake. Its sturdy 
design now seduces col- 
lectors. Will the lulling lines 
of George Nelson's award- 
winning wall clock stand 
the test of time as well? 


The high-and-dry look of a 
1923 Model T contrasts 
with the low ballistic zip of 
a 1956 Thunderbird. Both 
are being collected today. 
Which of these Ford fab- 
rications will take final 
antique honors? The an- 
swer may have to wait until 
we see the models of 1980. 





Continued from Page 150 

patterned in fruit and flowers were po- 
tential instruments of decapitation. Their 
jewel tones, distinctive form and vibrant 
luminescence created’ an atmosphere of 
opulence that made questions of mere 
function ill-bred indeed. Tiffany and his 
imitators filled American homes with 
bowls, pitchers, dishes, tiles, candle- 
sticks, jewelry and silver now eagerly 
sought by collectors. 

Hector Guimard (best known for his 
entrance gate to the Paris Metro), Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh in Scotland, and 
Richard Riemerschmid in Germany de- 
signed furniture in Art Nouveau style, 
but these were produced in so limited 
quantity as to be museum pieces now. (A 
modern version of a Riemerschmid side 
chair of 1899 is now made by the Dunbar 
Furniture Corporation.) Many American 
designers copied the Art Nouveau style 
without understanding it, and superim- 
posed the characteristic motifs—the tulip, 
iris and lotus—on a variety of objects, 
contrary tothe principle of the movement. 

About the time Art Nouveau was de- 
veloping in Europe, the United States 
had its own trend or movement—not to 
say full-scale revolution—in the person 
of Frank Lloyd Wright. Early in his 
career as architect he enlarged his con- 
ception of the house to include its con- 
tents, and “built-in” furniture became 
part of his basic plan. He also designed 
free-standing pieces for himself and his 
friends, and his desk chair for the offices 
of the Larkin Building is world re- 
nowned. The chance now of finding any 
of his furniture is slight indeed, but per- 
haps in some dusty warehouse a piece 
or two awaits the discerning snooper. 

Wright was not alone in wanting to 
escape from the mortuary of the past. 
There were other American designers 
who tried the same thing and sometimes 
succeeded. Any collector should be 
happy to discover W. M. Johnson’s 
double desk or extension table, in which 
native walnut was used with a skill and 
delicacy hitherto unknown, or his black 
leather revolving chair (somewhat like a 
barrel chair pulled thin), which com- 
bined comfort and elegance. Wickham 
Jarvis also used walnut with style and 
originality in chairs. McHugh’s circular 
folding table with its butterfly base, and 
Mrs. Carpenter’s imaginative, functional 
furniture for children would be other 
prizes. 

Bentwood, perhaps the first “modern” 
furniture, has scarcely been out of style 
since 1856 when Michael Thonet, a Ger- 
man, discovered a process for curving 
beechwood and developed the bentwood 
chair, which is still manufactured for 
commercial use. Some of the earliest 
models—extremely decorative rockers 
and reclining chairs—are finding their way 





into museums. The straight-backed café 

model (circa 1876 to 1915) is in greater 
supply than these and sells for $10 or $15, _ 
with a matched set of four bringing 

perhaps $125. Now reproductions of 
Thonet chairs are on sale on Madison 

Avenue at Charles Stendig’s. 

Nothing in the 20th Century equaled 
the popularity of Mission furniture and 
the Morris chair, which adjusted to the 
widest variety of human shapes and 
sizes and allowed one to enter and leave its 
confines without a struggle. Both de- 
rived from the handicraft tradition of 
William Morris. “Mission” ciaimed 
some link to early Spanish church furni- 
ture, but the person responsible for the 
style was an idealistic, sober young 
American named Gustav Stickley who 
thought wholesome furniture would save 
the American home. 

Stickley’s square oak chairs, broad 
library tables, and deep sofas with their 
straight lines, good workmanship and 
leather cushions were comfortable and 
practical. Unfortunately their bulk, 
weight, and rigidity of design (plainness 
it turned out was not always simplicity) 
gave them an institutional quality that 
eventually bored. The young people 
now rediscovering Mission are using it 
with more taste and imagination than the 
original owners showed. 


So far collectors have mainly explored 
the pre-World-War-l period. What po- 
tential antiques has our own immediate 
time produced? Recently Jay Doblin, 
Director of the Institute of Design of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, asked 
one hundred leaders in design to choose 
the best-designed, mass-produced prod- 
ucts of modern times. It was a diffi- 
cult task and required two ballots to 
achieve a representative selection. Many 
of the objects are already collectors’ 
items; some will be so shortly; a number 
are currently on sale. 

The first choice (fifty-five votes) was a 
typewriter, the Olivetti Lettera 22 de- 
signed by Marcello Nizzoli in 1950. Will it 
be snatched up from a cobwebbed corner 
in 2050, and for what? Surely by then 
typewriters will be superseded by a ma- 
chine one can simply think into. Perhaps 
like coffee grinders, old telephones and 
brass cuspidors (“A lady never says spit- 
toon’’), the Lettera will end up as a lamp 
base. 

Also on the list were such modern 
classics as Charles Eames’ side chair of 
plywood, his armchair of molded Fiber- 
glas and his upholstered lounge chair 
and ottoman; Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe’s Barcelona chair; Alvar Aalto’s 
plywood-and-metal lounge chair; Eero 
Saarinen’s ““womb” and pedestal chairs; 
and Marcel Breuer’s bent-metal side 
chair. Included, too, were Paul McCobb’s 











obtained through the few dealers and 
decorators (see list on page 150) who 
specialize in the period. Antique shops 
usually have an odd piece or two, al- 
though an inquiry for anything less than 
a hundred years old is a sure way to lose 
status on these premises. Secondhand- 
furniture stores sometimes keep a few 
things hidden away behind their stock of 
hardly-used-repossessed-factory-reject- 
manufacturer’s-surplus modern. Better 
than these is the back-street junk shop. 
Here the customer with more taste and 
time than money may acquire bargains. 

Auction sales in private dwellings, 
consignment “galleries” and storage 
houses are also rewarding. Ship chan- 
dlers and Army and Navy stores are 
worth a visit, though the latter have ex- 
hausted most of their real “war surplus” 
stock. An excellent place to find smaller 
items is the rummage or white-elephant 
sale, preferably one sponsored by an elite 
organization, for donors must maintain 
a social position even in their trash dis- 
cards. The “any-item-fifty-cent table” 
not infrequently contains cut glass, 
repoussé silver, Battenberg embroidery, 
Haviland china—a half century’s sam- 
pling of unwanted, outgrown, perhaps 
outlived wedding presents. 

Thrift and salvage shops, rehabilita- 
tion centers, charitable institutions with 
a collection service are most likely to re- 
ceive bulky discards, such as sofas, 
chests and beds. April and October 





Living Past. Richard Camp, a New York dealer in 20th Century pottery was made by Isaac and Thomas (the months for housecleaning and re- 
antiques, leans on his bar, a former store counter, one of Stahl at the family kiln in Powder Val- decorating) provide the best hunting 

the many outmoded objects he has converted to contemporary use. ley between 1920 and 1940. The brothers, seasons. Wrecking or demolition con- 
The unorthodox décor of his living room comprises spokes in addition to their signature, occasion- tractors are a good source for lighting 


heel. ice inte y 7] on nt : . ‘“ . ~ . : 
from a wheel, ice tongs painte d black, a wire anchor (the 1 vou ally inscribed chatty notes—“Rain all fixtures, hardware, paneling, millwork, 
for a funeral piece), a lamp from a bridge, an iron 
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chair of the Twenties, a hospital stool. The 


reflecting globe in the foreground is a butler’s ball, 
which enabled servants to catch their mistress’s signals 
unobtrusively. Cost of all furnishings in Camp's 


three-room apartment: less than $1000. 


linear room divider and combination 
table-and-drawer units, and George Nel- 
son’s storage wall of modular units. 
Lighting fixtures selected were Isamu 
Noguchi’s cylindrical plastic lamp with 
natural wood uprights, George Nelson’s 
bubble lamp, and Kurt Versen’s sus- 
pended ceiling lamp. 

Not everything in 20th Century Amer- 
ica was mass produced. Practitioners of 
once flourishing crafts still lingered on 
and often their work is worth finding 
and preserving. There were anonymous 
artists such as the itinerant Chinese who 
wandered from one small California 
town to another carrying bundles of 
willow. The rockers and chairs they wove 
to order were as delicately patterned as 
lace. Often craftsmen identified their 
work. Some of Pennsylvania’s finest 


day, clearing toward night” on the under 
side of a blue stoneware plate, “4 of 
July, Oh My, I like pie” on a brown 
earthen pie dish. 

To list all the collectible items in the 
last half century would be a difficult task 
and it would spoil the excitement of dis- 
covery for the young and the joy of rec- 
ognition for their elders. There are many 
“good” and “important” things to be 
found. There are also trivia to use with 
imagination. The convolutions of carpet 
beaters suggested a wall decoration to 
one collector. Another saw a mobile, a 
Brancusi-like abstraction, in the thin 
walnut blades of an object originally sold 
as the Keyless Wonder Fly Fan (guaran- 
teed to operate seventy-five minutes on 
one wind-up). 


Where may collectors find 20th Cen- 
tury antiques? Sometimes in the family 
attic or basement. (As the Philadelphia 
matriarch told her new daugher-in- 
law: “My dear, we never buy furniture. 
We have furniture.”) Or they may be 


bathroom and kitchen equipment, cop- 
per tubing, soapstone sinks, ornamental 
grillwork, mantelpieces, wrought iron, 
marble, slate and tile. But one would be 
wise to stand by to insure delivery, for 
the crews have little time to waste and 
for them the most dimpled bronze Venus 
is worth her weight in scrap metal and 
no more. In larger cities accommodation 
shops (which act as jobbers for wreck- 
ers) stock this type of material and will 
also locate specific items on a cost-plus- 
commission basis. 

One dedicated collector who was not 
above preceding the rubbish truck 
through the streets of a small town on 
annual clean-up day collected a fan- 
back chair, a roller organ, a Tiffany 
lamp and a crowd of spectators who 
soon were rummaging on their own. 


Text by Helen Papashvily 


Acknowledgment for valuable assistance to 
Argosy Galleries, James Amster, Bournefield 
Lid., Herbert Bronstein (Museum of Modern 
Art), Knoll Associates, Russell Lynes, Mrs. 
Wesley Price, Mrs. Hellmuth Wallach. 
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There’s a big smile on the face of France! 


If you haven’t been to France in the past few years, you are in for some tremendous surprises. From countryside to city street, France has become young and 


strong again. Her people happy. Alive. Vigorous. Boiling with energy and accomplishment. You see it in the outpourings of countless industries: jet aircraft, 


automobiles, electronic devices, silks. In the phenomenal advances of French scientists and technicians. In the dramatic renaissance of the cinema and theater. 
And in Paris—iighthearted, witty Paris—you find the gaiety of a people who are vital again, leading again. Wherever you go in France today, you see hap- 
piness on the faces of her people. You feel it in the way they welcome you. Now is the time to go. See your travel agent, or for folders and information 
write, Dept. H-11, Box 221, N. Y. 10, N. Y. The French Government Tourist Office: New York . Chicago . Los Angeles . San Francisco - Montreal 


1. Corsica (not shown) 12. Champagne 


1. North-Picardy 2. Normandy 3. Ile-de-France 4. Brittany 5. Loire Valley 6. Berry 7. Poitou-Charentes 8. Limousin-Quercy-Périgord 9. Bordeaux-Guienne 10. Toulouse-Languedoc 11. Co 
Vosges-Alsace 14. Burgundy 15. Franche-Comté-Monts-Jura 16. Auvergne 17.Alps-Savoy 18. Dauphine 19. Lyons-Rhone Valley 20. Provence-Cote d’Azur 21, Riviera-Cote d’Azur 22. Mediterranean-Languedoc-Rous 
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and she shall have 


MUSIC 


wherever she goes! 


(and in these albums, recorded on the spot, she has it all again!) 


0 1. Paris Peddler ) 4, SWITZERLAND Traditional © 7. CHINA Sensitive and 
night ibs. bell f Notr Sv intry music like this is entimental song-stories that 
hildre ifé a band, The very melodic, very danceable date from the Han dynasty 
Meétr the Comédie Francaise ind very excitingly different today. With famous singers Tung 
and visits to all of... Paris! 4 Muct nit Jodel, too. Pei Pei and Li Li Hua 

) 2. SPain M pired by 5. HAMBURG Hamburg's (© 8. ATHENS Today's popular 

eal fore pt. Sa he 1 and jers in musi Greek melodies. The Tr Kitara 
Curt jirects the rful band 4 pirited as a great seaports (v 5] ts with guitar and 
he leads every Jay ea people and well-spiced as the ther adir sta bright, 
in Barcelona OE ty's famous eel soup T10203 new-style ite 171 
() 3. cusa songs 


) 6. SCANDINAVIA Folk 
f Denmark 
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by Marcia Colman 


On your next Continental rail trip, 
take along your own choice of food 
and wine. You'll eat richly, gaily 


and best of all, cheaply... . 


@ When I was very young, I saw Al- 
fred Hitchcock’s ghoulish hymn to 
the train compartment, The Lady 
Vanishes. As the high heels peeped 
shockingly from under the nun’s 
habit, as one eye met another with 
horrific significance, a conviction 
planted itself in my childish heart: 
American train coaches were lovely 
and streamlined, but tame stuff. 
When I grew up, I would go to 
Europe where trains had compart- 
ments—and spies. 

My first Continental rail journey 
was on the evening Blue Train from 
Paris to the Riviera, an express and 
a route glorious in the annals of 
cinema spydom. My compartment 
mates looked ordinary enough—two 
businessmen, a grandmother en 
route to visit her family, and a 
young girl off on her holiday. The 
train had hardly started to move, 
however, when one of the men 
reached for a sinister-looking black 
satchel in the luggage rack, pulled 
out a parcel in brown paper, un- 
wrapped it slowly and leaned toward 
me. ‘Mademoiselle, voudriez ——” 
I held my breath. He went on in 
French, “Would you like a bit of 
fruit?” And he held out a pear. In 
gratitude slightly mixed with dis- 
appointment, I accepted. 

That was how I learned what 
European train compartments, off 
the silver screen, really are for. 
Eating. 

The grandmother produced a long 
French loaf and a ripe Camembert; 
the second man, a bottle of wine and 
a thick sausage; the girl, some lovely 
cold chicken. As they munched and 
sipped, the compartment took on a 
picnic gaiety. I felt forlorn with only 
my gift pear and the chocolate bar 
I took from my shoulder bag. I 
hadn’t dreamed of bringing a real 
supper with me. I remembered the 
lunch I’d unwrapped on a budgeted 





NOVEMBER 


Picnicking on 
Kurope'ss [rains 


train trip out West during a college 
vacation—and the carefully averted 
heads of the other passengers, re- 
spectably making their way to the 
dining car. In America the train 
picnic smacks of vagrancy; it’s bad 
form. In the coupés on the Conti- 
nent, where you have, at most, seven 
companions, the public glare softens, 
the atmosphere is almost private, 
and picnics are quite in order. 

There is even a special etiquette to 
the train picnic. For instance, it’s 
quite all right to eat with your hands 
and drink wine from the bottle. The 
only crime is to appropriate more 
than your fair share of the space. 
Your territory is bounded by your 
lap plus a scrupulously divided por- 
tion of any empty seats. If you board 
your train promptly you may lay 
claim to the window seat, both for 
the view and the little pull-out table. 
(The new trains also have auxiliary 
picnic shelves attached to the two 
aisle seats.) 

An important part of the etiquette 
is your attitude. Ifa fellow passenger 
is nibbling a garlicky tidbit, smile 
and sniff appreciatively. If you’re 
offered a bite from someone’s lunch, 
accept. You’ll taste native delicacies 
you may never have the nerve to or- 
der in a restaurant. I side-stepped 
octopus up and down the Mediter- 
ranean coast until a trainmate from 
the Costa Brava gave me a delicious 
sampling of smoked squid. And of- 
fer something in return. A Fulbright 
scholar I know always travels with a 
box of Fig Newtons—he says Euro- 
pean train acquaintances find them 
exotic. Don’t let the language bar- 
rier bother you. Food is a great 
leveler—who needs words when you 
can share generous smiles and out- 
stretched handfuls? 

My husband and I still remember 
one train trip from Zurich to 
Geneva. We were alone in a com- 
partment when two gentlemen in 
striped trousers and cutaway coats 
joined us. One took a bottle of wine 
from his dispatch case; the other 
produced two long-stemmed glasses. 
As it happened. we'd been saving a 

Continued on Page 158 





U.S. COAST GUARD PHOTO 
This is America’s end of the line... the tiny lighthouse hard by San Francisco's Golden 


Gate. Note the ocean beyond: it’s now been shrunk more than half @ day by Qantas Jets. 


Since tides first turned, the lands beyond this lighthouse have lain a world away. For this is 
the Pacific . . . mightiest ocean on earth. But now you can board a Qantas 7O7 Jet and 
cross this endless ocean, all the way to Australia, before the tides turn inward twice again. 


NOW: QANTAS 707 JETS across the Pacific to Fiji and Australia...across the Atiantic to London. 
One Jet takes you all the way, either way—direct across the U.S.A.! See your travel agent or Qantas in 


New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Honolulu. (Also BOAC, general sales agents, in New 
York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Detroit, Miami, Dallas, Philadelphia, Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto.) Australia’s round-the-world luxury airline 














Continued from Page 156 

five-ounce tin of pdté de foie gras we 
had bought in Barcelona a few weeks 
before. It was a natural situation for 
barter. 

Our companions regretted they 
had only one glass (a spare kept in 
case of breakage) to offer us. We re- 
gretted, in turn, that this meant 
they’d have to pour twice as often. 
Things soon grew less elaborately 
polite. The four of us separated the 
paté from the tin with a communal 
penknife. My husband and I passed 
our glass back and forth. The wine 
was a clear white Neuchatel, which 
was fitting since one of our com- 
panions was president of the Swiss 
canton of the same name. By the 
time we had drained a second bottle 
from the dispatch-case cellar, we 
were being offered the key to the 
canton of Neuchatel. 

But in train picnics, though form 
is fine, it’s content that truly mat- 
ters. Cheeses, ham, fresh fruits, a 
bottle of wine—these are the in- 
gredients consecrated to mobile din- 
ing. And sausage—I find the spicy, 
hearty, eminently portable sausage 
the perfect compartment comestible. 
After a few hours of sitting still, 
when ennui begins to leave a dry, 
dusty taste in the mouth, sausage 
awakens lulled senses. Bland or 





Charles Dickens was an eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks 
who have been purveyors of fine wines and spirits for over 
two centuries. Today this celebrated house is famous for 
a standard of quality that has brought good cheer 
and good fellowship to every corner of the world. 
Try the famous J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. 


Pennies more in cost 
Worlds apart in quality 





SCOTCH WHISKY 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 





subtle flavors rarely tempt me when 
I ride the rails. It’s the sharp tingling 
taste I long for. 

Nowhere is this better understood 
than in Germany, where railroad 
stations double as links in a veritable 
sausage tour. Every German town 
has its own variety of what we care- 
lessly dub frankfurters. On its home 
ground Frankfurter means the par- 
ticular cylinder of ground pork and 
beef that celebrates the city of 
Frankfurt. You can also get Berlin's 
Bockwurst, shorter and thicker than 
the Frankfurter, a shade less smoky, 
and preferably eaten with potato 
salad ; Nuremberg’s Bratwurst,some- 
what like our breakfast links, thin 
little pork sausages fried or charcoal- 
grilled to a crackling brown and 
highly spiced; Bonn’s Bratwurst, 
longer, thicker and chunkier; Mu- 
nich’s Leberkdse (literally, liver 
cheese), a smoking-hot loaf of pork 
or beef blended with liver, its tex- 
ture creamy aud crumbly, its taste 
meaty rather than spicy; and many 
others of varying flavor, size and 
shape. 

You owe it to yourself to try them 
all, and you can if you abstain from 
sausage for days beforehand. The 
procedure is simple: As your train 
pulls into any station in Germany, 
roll up the compartment window, 





L the joy of living could be measured, you would 
find that MEXICO offers MORE than any other place 
in the world! 

Yes, MEXICO has MORE variation of landscapes and 
climates... MORE gaiety in its native folklore... MORE 


to see, to do and to enjoy...! 
TRAVEL THROUGH MEXICO, 
and each time you will 
find MORE 
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the wonderful rhythm of the orchestras in its luxurious 





excitements in your trip. 


Enjoy MEXICO’s superb cooking... 


night clubs... its exceptional cultural and art exhibits... 





its resorts as comfortable as any to be found 
elsewhere, but with MORE to enjoy! 
VISIT Veracruz, Acapulco, Yucatan, 
and MORE and MORE places 


of incomparable charm. 


Oaxaca - 


Get MORE pleasure from fishing, hunting, 
swimming, water skiing, and playing golf... 
COME TO MEXICO. 
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lean out and call “‘Wurst, bitte!’ A 
cart vendor will hand you a crusty 
roll, a paper twist of mustard and & 
pair of the local Wurst. If you’re 
wise, you'll also order a bottle of the 
local beer. 

In Munich you can play a special 
variation on your sausage tour. The 
city not only claims its own special 
Wurst, but it has different ones for 
different times of the day. If you get 
to Munich at Brotzeit (bread time), 
from 5 to 7 p.M., the vendor will 
hand you a thick slice of Leberkdse. 
From 12 midnight to 12 noon, and 
at no other time, he'll have Weiss- 
wurst, shaped like our hot dog but 
ivory-colored, a succulent blend of 
sweetbreads and parsley. 

Austria, so different from its brisk 
northern neighbor, is Germanic at 
least in its Wurst worship. Here, 
too, you’re safe in letting the ven- 
dors serve your train picnic piping- 
hot and redolent. At the city of Graz 
you'll get Krainer, a pork sausage 
smoked to mahogany richness; at 
Amstetten, the garlicky Debrecziner ; 
and everywhere the Frankfurter, more 
daringly spiced than in Germany. 

In France you’re wiser not to trust 
to platform potluck. The vendors’ 
imagination usually stops at ham 
sandwiches, and the prices are usu- 
ally steep. 


You do better by buying your 


delicacies before boarding the train. 
Not only do you have a royal 
selection but it’s a rare chance to 
travel in depth. You haven’t really 
seen Paris until you’ve squabbled 
with an épicier over the exact aging 
you expect in a Brie cheese. 


If it’s at all convenient to do your 


Parisian marketing on the Left Bank, 
I recommend the Rue de Seine just 
off the Latin Quarter, rather than 
Les Halles, Paris’ central market. 
Packed into a single winding block 
of food stalls are viands cold (delec- 
table, paper-thin Bayonne ham) and 
viands hot (peppery roast veal), 
mealy lentil casseroles, cucumbers 
vinaigrette, fresh pdtés. The entire 
range of Gallic cheeses stands in 
pungent display; Camemberts ooz- 
ing in their golden crusts; sleek 
Gruyéres; Chévre, its slippery smooth 
outer layer enclosing a dry crumbly 
center, a perfection among cheeses. 
Fraises des bois make dark red 
mounds, and compared to these tiny 
wild strawberries our giant ones seem 
tasteless. Lastly, you'll find all kinds 
of saucisse, the French rendition of 
sausage. 


Nor need you be within sight of 


the Eiffel Tower to enjoy French 
cuisine a la train picnic. I’ve never yet 
found a French village where I 
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Newest 
Sub-Miniature 
camera 


with AUTOMATIC 
EXPOSURE-SETTING Light Meter 


You travel light and in luxury when you 
have the Mamiya Automatic 16 with you... 
smaller than your hand...ounces in weight 
... yet precisely engineered to give you studio 
quality pictures in full natural color prints, 
transparencies or sparkling black and whites 
... wallet size or larger. 

The right exposure is automatic! Eye- 
level action wheel for rapid-fire sequence 
shots. Supersharp f/2.8 lens. Easy drop-in 
film cartridge loading. See your photo dealer 
today...he will show you why the new 
Mamiya is the one camera you'll take with 
you everywhere you go................ only $§9*5 
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BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Do you know where to find an island right near the 
U. S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and 
color even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? 
(And that costs here are so low you can not only reach 
it but also stay a while for hardly more than you'd spend 
at a resort in the U. S.?) 

Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain 
hideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal re- 
sorts, where even today you can live for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the 
surrgundings are pleasant, and the climate well nigh per- 
fect in such places as Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, 
Fratice, along the Mediterranean, and in the world’s 
other low-cost wonderlands? 

Or if you've thouglit of more distant places, do you 
know which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled 
today as in Conrad's day? Or which is the one spot world 
travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where 
two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants 
for only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big book with about 
70 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a 
vacation in the U, S., the rest of the world is closer than 
you think. Author Norman B. Ford, honorary vice presi- 
dent of the British Globe Trotters Club, shows that the 
American dollar is respected all over the world, and 
buys a lot more than you'd give it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that 
you can live for months on end in the world’s wonder- 
lands for hardly more than you'd spend for a few months 
at home. Or if you've dreamed of taking time out for a 
real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from 
the U. S. border to reach some of the world’s Bargain 
Paradises, it's time you learned how much you can do 
on the money you've got. Send now for Bargain Para- 
dises of the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 





ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A SHOESTRING 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching 
foreign countries, you don’t need fantastic sums of 
money in order to travel. You could spend $500-$1000 
on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do 
you know you can travel all the way to Argentina 
through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc. by bus 
and rail for just $139 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the 
world. But do you know you can travel around the world 
via deluxe freighter for only a fourth the cost—and that 
there are half a dozen other round-the-world routings 
for under $1000? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends 
a lot, or like a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach 
his destination economically, comfortably, and while see- 
ing the most. 

Norman Ford's big new guide How to Travel Without 
Being Rich gives you the traveler’s picture of the world 
showing you the lower cost, comfortable ways to prac- 
tically any part of the world. Page after page reveals the 
ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save you 
money and open the world to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the West Indies? 
This is the guide that tells you how to see them like an old- 
time resident who knows all the tricks of how to make one 
dollar do the work ui two. Visit Mexico? This is the guide 
that tells you the low-cost ways of reaching the sights (how 
76¢ takes you via 8-passenger bile as far as those 
not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around South 
America? Europe? Any other part of the world? This is the 
guide that tells you where and how to go at prices you can 
really afford. 

If you've ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and 
for all, that travel is within your reach. Send now for 
How to Travel Without Being Rich. W's a big book, with 
over 75,000 words, filled with facts, prices, and routings, 
and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little hint can 
save you this sum several times over. 








Passenger-Carrying 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can 
take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos 
Aires. Or through the West Indies or along the St. Law- 
rence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost 
everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get; large rooms 
with beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, 
lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as you 
speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round-the- 
world cruise can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a 
month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded 
voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two- or 
three-week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or 
elsewhere. Name the port and the chances are you can 
find it listed in Travel Routes Around the World. This is 


FREIGHTERS are the secret of 
low-cost travel 
the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how 
much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. 
Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world 
swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say “To 
learn how to travel for as little as you'd spend at a resort 

get Travel Routes Around the World.” 


It’s yours for just $1, and the big new edition includes 
practically every passenger-carrying service starting from 
or going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific 
Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, the 
Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South 
Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called 
“How to See the World at Low Cost,” plus pages and 
pages of maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to 
more travel than you ever thought possible. For your 
copy, simply fill out coupon. 








Special Offer: all three books above—Bargain Paradises of the World, How to Travel Without 
Being Rich and Travel Rovtes Around the World—for $3. 
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... in your own basement, bathroom, 
Taking pictures is twice the fun when 
you make them into giant enlargements. 

Outfit with lens, chemicals, Fi nal trays, 

easel, timer. Beseler 23C Enlarger... if 

purchased individually, would cost $287! 

[———— MAIL THIS COUPON TONITE! —- — —— 
CHARLES BESELER CO. ! 
219 S. 18th St., East Orange, N. J. | 
Please rush my FREE booklet, ! 
“Fun in the Darkroom.” 
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WHERE TO RETIRE 
OR VACATION 


at what look like prewar prices— 
and where no one ever 
heard of nerves or worries 


Norman Ford's new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the 
really low-cost Florida retirement and vacationing towns, 
the best values in Texas, the Southwest, California, the 
South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas which 
the crowds have not yet discovered. 

—Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where 
winters are as warm and sunny as Miami Beach's yet 
costs can be two thirds less. Or that island that looks like 
Hawaii yet is 2,000 miles nearer. Or those many other 
low-cost exquisitely beautiful spots all over the United 
States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry overlook (so 
costs are low and stay low). 

Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different 
kind of vacation or retirement paradise which you can 
afford—places as glamorous as far-off countries yet 
every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 
® France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the 

world—completely surrounded by Canadian terri- 

tory ... ora village more Scottish than Scotland . .. or 
age-old Spanish hamiets right in our own U. S., where 
no one ever heard of nervous tension or the worries of 
modern-day life. 
You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States 
and Canada, of art colonies (artists search for picturesque 
locations where costs are low!), of areas with almost a 





Where will 


you go in FLO RI DA? 


Florida needn't be expensive—not if you know just 
where to go for whatever you seek. And Norman Ford 
details exactly that. 

His big book, Norman Ford's Florida, tells you, road 
by road, mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, 
whether you're on vacation, or looking over job, busi- 
ness, real estate, or retirement prospects 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants 
where you can stop for the best accommodations and 
meals at the price you want to pay. For that longer vaca- 
tion, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a rea! 
“paradise” —just the spot which has everything you want 

Of course, there’s much move to this big book. 

If you want a job or a home in Florida, Norman Ford 
tells you just where to head. If you want to retire on a 
small income, he tells you where life in Florida is pleasant - 
est on a small income. 

Yes, no matter what you seek, Norman Ford's Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you 
want, Yet this book with plenty of maps and well over 
100,000 words sells for only $2—only a fraction of the 
money you'd spend needlessly if you went to Florida 
blind. 

For your copy, fill out coupon now. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 

18 Duke St., Greenlawn (Long Island), N.Y. 
| have enclosed $ {cash, check or 
money order). Please send me the books checked below. 
You will refund my money if | am not satisfied. 

(C0 BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD. $1.50 

(C HOW TO TRAVEL WITHOUT BEING RICH. $1.50 


perfect climate or with flowers on every side. Here are | ( TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD—(the traveler's 


the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or 
woman who's had enough of crowds. Here, too, are un- 
spoiled seashore villages, tropics-like islands, and doz- 
ens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement 
or vacation at some of the lowest prices you've heard of 
since the gone-forever prewar days. They're all in the 
United States and Canada, and for good measure you 
also read about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the 
Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that 
open the way to freedom from tension and a vacation or 
retirement you can really afford. About 100,000 words 
and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 
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couldn’t purchase, meats, cheeses and 
every type of salad. 

Italy, too, abounds in foods for pic- 
nic shoppers From Cortina in the 
north to Taormina in Sicily, the Italian 
boot is laced with salumerie bursting 
with roasts of pork and veal, sau- 
sage, prosciutto (specially cured raw 
ham) and its close relative coppa, which 
comes in smaller, rounder slices. But 


be sure to specify coppa dolce, a sweet, 
nutty delight, or you may be given coppa 
con pepe, shockingly peppered. Try 
salame crudo, the tangy smoked raw 
salami; saldme cotto (cooked), less ar- 
omatic, more like our Own variety; or, 
mildest of all, the lard-flecked inter- 
nationally famous Bologna. The 
cheeses—the Provolone, Gorgonzola 
and Bel Paese—you may know from 





FLY TCA TO CANADA'S FAMOUS 
SKI RESORTS. You can count on great skiing, 


skating, and other winter sports when you spend 
your Winter Holiday in Canada. There is always snow 
in abundance in the beautiful Laurentians and 

the breath-taking Canadian Rockies. Take TCA, from 
one of seven convenient U. S. “gateway cities.” 


FOR INFORMATION SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT OR CONTACT TCA IN: BOSTON, NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, 
DETROIT/WINDSOR, CHICAGO, SEATTLE/TACOMA, TAMPA/ST. PETERSBURG, MIAMI, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO. 


AND 
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ONLY TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
FLIES FAMOUS VISCOUNTS TO 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
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import shops at home, but try an un- 
familiar one too: Fiore Mollo, golden 
and saffron-flavored, the delicate 
Mascarpone made of pure cream, 
the soft runny Stracchino. Or olives, 
glistening in open trays—little, wrin- 
kled, black and pungent, or big and 
green and subtle. A word of advice: 
resist the tempting tins of tuna fish, 
sardines and anchovies, packed in 
olive oil. These are fine eating for 
picnics in the woods or by the sea, 
but in a crowded train compart- 
ment spurting Olive oil can be cata- 
strophic. 

The ham-cheese-sausage routine 
is also a good one to follow in Spain. 
Travel with jamén crudo (raw ham 
similar to prosciutto); Cadi cheese, 
Spain’s excellent imitation of Edam; 
the mild Catalan butifarra (salami) 
or, if you have a robust palate, try 
the bright red, creamy, fiery Mallor- 
can variety. 

Picnicking in first-class train com- 
partments is not the universal cus- 
tom in Spain that it is elsewhere on 
the Continent. To the formal Cas- 
tilian a meal is a ceremony, and pic- 
nics, on and off trains, are a frivol- 
ity. You may be more comfortable 
sticking to unobtrusive cookies and 
fruit as the Spanish themselves usu- 
ally do. It’s no hardship, with Valen- 
cia’s luscious oranges, the little ba- 


nanas from the Canary Islands, the 
sweet purple and green figs all avail- 
able. 

Outside of Spain, however, the 
sky’s the limit. Once, in Belgium, we 
shared a compartment with a pair of 
actors whose friends had seen them 
off with a cold pheasant instead of 
the usual box of chocolates. A hand- 
some idea, which taught me that 
train picnics needn’t be limited to 
the simple pleasures of the delica- 
tessen. If you stay at a pension, for 
instance, the proprietor will be de- 
lighted to wrap up a joint of beef or 
veal to see you through your jour- 
ney. And many restaurants will pre- 
pare a roast fowl for your trip. 

Restaurants in Europe also sell 
you wine with complete legality and 
little, if any, markup. Wine bought 
in an eating place instead of a shop 
has the advantage of being chilled, 
important with white wines—and 
white wines are the only ones to con- 
sider for compartment picnics. A 
jouncing train plays havoc with the 
reds, shaking up the sediment. And 
there’s an almost limitless selection 
of the whites. A dollar or so buys 
most of the innumerable “small” 
wines—the more obscure fruity Mo- 
selles of Germany, for instance, or 
the rarely exported French Bordeaux 
Entre-deux-Mers, a shade lighter 
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than its more famous neighbors, the 
Graves. Whatever you buy, don’t 
submit a “‘great’’ wine to the jolting, 
the paper cups and the haphazard 
chilling of a train picnic. 

What wine is to luncheon and din- 
ner, fresh rolls are to breakfast. I, 
for one, have never been in France 
long enough to eat my fill of the in- 
comparable croissants. And dining 
cars do. run out of things. To avoid 
this chilling eventuality, when I plan 
to breakfast on a train I pick up a 
bagful of the pastries, hot and dewy, 
from the pdtisserie near my hotel. 
Once in my compartment I buy a 
container of coffee from the train 
hawker. 

One of the perfect breakfasts of 
my life was en coupé last summer. 
We had to catch a 5:30 A.M. train 
out of Salzburg for Cologne and had 
just enough time to snatch a bag of 
fragrant rolls from the concierge as 
we dashed for our taxi. Butter and 
jam were already in my coat pocket. 
Our portable larder always includes 
a small pot of preserves, and | had 
bought a smidgen of butter the eve- 
ning before. Thanks to Salzburg’s 
cool August evenings, it had kept its 
farm freshness on our hotel win- 
dow sill overnight, and it melted 
delectably into the warm breakfast 
rolls. 


Since we were on a German train, 
and the Germans have a genius for 
physical well-being, the dining-car 
steward brought us a resuscitating 
tray—silver coffeepot, drawing-room 
cups and saucers, a small dish of 
sugar. That was a breakfast to be 
remembered—with fresh-baked Aus- 
trian rolls, just-brewed German cof- 
fee, and a newly risen Alpine valley 
for our view. 

This pastry-and-coffee plan works 
just as beautifully at teatime. But 
choose a confection that jolts well in 
an erratic Continental taxi; your 
treasure may arrive at the station a 
bit crumbled around the edges, but 
still worlds above the uninspiring 
pastry sold by the platform vendors. 
And there is always a special thrill 
in unwrapping, say, frozen chocolate 
truffles from a cork box stamped 
“Milan Café—Barcelona,” biting 
into them in the heart of Provence, 
as you unlimber your French with 
the Marseillais drinking his rosé 
beside you. 

Unfortunately few picnic items 
come in cork boxes, but aluminum 
foil is an excellent substitute. | al- 
ways buy cheese or sausage in hunks 
rather than slices, swathe them in 
foil, and slice them with my hus- 
band’s penknife, which also has a 
corkscrew and can opener. 


Untinned paétés and runny cheeses 
like Camembert and Stracchino owe 
their picnic potential to foil and pen- 
knife. The foil keeps them intact and 
reasonably unsquashed; the penknife 
acts as both slicer and spreader. As for 
fresh fruits, since the water on European 
trains is not guaranteed safe for drink- 
ing, wash your fruit at the hotel, then 
wrap it in leakproof foil. Berries, 


especially, do very nicely when han- 
dled this way, with the foil doubling 
later as a convenient dish. Foil also 
solves the problem of carrying the un- 
wieldy European loaves of bread, 
without which the picnic meats and 
cheeses are callow. Just break a loaf into 
manageable pieces and wrap each one 
snugly. Incidentally, since aluminum 

Continued on Page 163 
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NAME YOUR GAME 
OR NAME YOUR PLEASURE! 


Bota Redldi 


HOTEL and CLUB 


Boca’s famous hotel and club offers its guests the finest of 18-hole 
golf courses with Sam Snead as winter host pro, pitch 'n putt, four 
new tennis courts, sailing, polo, a mile-long ocean beach with 
Cabana Club privileges, two swimming pools, dancing and enter- 


tainment nightly. 


The Boca Raton is internationally known for its luxurious 
accommodations, its fine cuisine, its quiet seclusion and charm. 
Yet rates are most reasonable. Full American plan. 

For color brochure and reservations, address Robert B. Leggett, 
Manager, or your travel agent. 


BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB ® Boca Raton, Florida 


Arvida Hotels, Inc., A subsidiary of 


AIC Arvida Corporation 


STUART L. MOORE, Vice President and Managing Director 


National Reps.: ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc 
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MRERCEDES -BEN Z@ 


The Die is Cast in Stuttgart . . . and like the unhurried, majestic sweep 


of history itself, the newest of all Mercedes-Benz cars represents no radical departure from 
yesteryear. Examine the 220 S four door sedan pictured here. Its artistry in design 

and eloquent use of engineering. is another step forward in the evolution of Mercedes-Benz 
cars towards perfection. Each new model distills seventy-five years of motor car 
manufacturing experience and compounds it into an even more marvelous Mercedes-Benz. 
Always a car for patricians . . . always a car for connoisseurs. 


MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC. (A Subsidiary of Studebaker-Packard Corporation) 


Sedans, convertibles, sports cars ... prices range from about $3,300 to $13,000. 
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Continued from Page 161 

foil is not always easy to come by 
in Europe, I tuck a roll of it in my 
suitcase before we leave the States. 

Everything we need for a train 
picnic goes into my weightless string 
bag. It stretches easily and folds into 
practically nothing. I bought mine 
in Paris seven years ago; it bids fair 
to last easily another seven. You can 
pick up a string bag in any town in 
Europe, and it doubles for carry- 
ing bathing suits, fruits and vege- 
tables, books and a hundred other 
things. 

Once you’ve had two or three trial 
train picnics, the mechanics will 
be second nature. Automatically, 
before leaving a town, you'll allow 
time for packing and marketing. If it 
comes to a choice, you'll let the 
packing go. 

Once, on leaving Taormina, that 
lovely village in Sicily, I literally 
threw my clothes into my suitcase 
because I’d had to wait inordinately 
at the pastry shop. But the sesame 
cakes I bought nourished my friend- 
ship with a hundred of the most 
charming gentlemen I’ve ever met. 
For my train was swarming with 
cheerful extroverts in dark blue 
suits. A soccer team? A business- 
men’s outing? While my compart- 
ment mates and I exchanged coppa 
and olives, I carefully worked out a 
question to ask them about those 


sswaserrns f ym Y aoe 


blue suits. Suddenly the compart- 
ment door slid open, and one of the 
men bowed to me as only an Italian 
can bow to a solitary lady. He mur- 
mured something and held out a 
cluster of purple grapes. I gathered I 
was to take a handful. “Grazie,” 
I murmured, and offered him some 
sesame cakes in return. His col- 
leagues joined us, and we solved 
the enigma of the blue suits. My 
new friend pantomimed a trumpet 
solo and enunciated clearly, “La 
Banda dell’Arma de Carabinieri.” 
My blue-suited companions were 
the band of the Italian federal po- 
lice, bound for Rome after an ap- 
pearance in Palermo. By the time the 
band and I parted at Naples, I had a 
personally endorsed pass good for 
any Carabinieri concert in Rome. 
Two weeks later, as I sat in the audi- 
ence watching the musicians come 
on stage, three of them spotted me, 
waved, and rubbed their stomachs 
reminiscently. 

Of course, not every European 
train comes equipped with a Cara- 
binieri band. But something social 
always seems to happen. In hotels 
and museums it’s often true what 
they say about the tourist’s lot: All 
you meet is other Americans. Munch- 
ing with. strangers on trains, you 
inevitably meet and get to know 
Europeans. And you do it tastily. 

THE END 
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HOLIDAY QUIZ 
Many Kinds of Lovers 


@ It takes all kinds of lovers to keep the world turning happily. 
Here are a baker's dozen of them. Try matching the lovers with their 
names, allowing 10 points for each correct answer. You should be 
able easily to score 100 in this game of love. Answers on Page 168. 


siderodromophile J 


basiphile F 


cynophile 
hodophile 
eremophile 
ochiophile 
ornithophiie 
nautophile 
aliurophile 
amaxophile 
volatiophile 
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anthropophiile 
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Shinto: the way of the Gods 


Japan’s personal religion 


symbolizes the unity of a nation and its history 


by Reiko Hatsumi 

@ Like the rest of my generation in 
Japan, | grew up knowing little of 
the formal creed and teachings of 
Shintoism. Apart from the legend- 
ary history of our nation, which we 
were taught at school, Shintoism 
evoked only the shrines, priests in 
traditional white garments with their 
emblems of twigs and paper strips, 
and the long and incomprehensible 
rituals. They were there, a part of 
our daily lives, but nothing more. 

It wasn’t until some years after 
the war, when I returned home after 
years of wandering abroad, that I 
discovered the meaning of Shin- 
toism. As Moslems go to Mecca and 
Christians to Jerusalem, so I made 
a pilgrimage to the Grand Shrine of 
Ise, the resting place of the Goddess 
Amaterasu, the ancestress of the Im- 
perial family and the guardian deity 
of Japan. Its foundation is said to 
date from 4 B.c. Ise is about 298 
miles southwest of Tokyo. I had 
made arrangements to visit the 
Grand Shrine on June sixteenth for 
the night ritual of Tsukinami-no- 
matsuri—the food-offering feast to 
the Sun Goddess, one of the most 
important festivals of the year. 

At ten o’clock a small group as- 
sembled on the graveled path which 
wound through the sacred premises, 
waiting for the festival to begin. In 
our group were peasants, white- 
haired women supporting themselves 
on canes, students and wives of high 
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priests. There was a sound of drums 
in the darkness, rising and then fall- 
ing away. The sky hung heavy, and 
the air was laden with mist. Around 
us the slanting roofs of the shrine 
were half-hidden among the tower- 
ing cryptomerias. From the depth of 
the woods came a murmur of water. 

At last a light flickered, then an- 
other, and soon a procession of 
twinkling lights, like streaming fire- 
flies, began to thread its way through 
the trees. Slowly, in measured steps, 
it came, a double row of torches 
blazing in the dark. The pine twigs 
hissed and crackled, and crimson 
lights were reflected on the wet 
earth. In the procession were priests 
wearing ancient court dresses and 
lacquered crowns; acolytes bearing 
wooden coffers on their shoulders; 
musicians playing on lutes, flag- 
eolets and lyres; and the Royal 
Priestess, solemn and detached, in 
a robe of scarlet and white. 

In front of the Grand Shrine the 
night seemed darker, the silence 
more profound. Behind the cypress 
fence stretched an open yard, and 
beyond it the sanctuary roof loomed 
against the opaline sky. In front of 
the courtyard two bonfires burned, 
a white-clad figure squatting beside 
each one. The ceremony of purifica- 
tion was over, and the priests had 
gone into the inner temple for the 
thanksgiving prayer. 

Continued on Page 166 
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NIKKO: The forii, or gateway, of the 17th Century Toshogu Shinto shrine, 
the entrance to some of Japan’s most impressive and beautiful temples. 
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Continued from Page 164 
As we waited, the sound of music 
-ame floating up from the inner temple 
« yard—weird, discordant and beautiful, 
the music of the ancient people of Japan. 


faint note of the offertory drifted over 
the fence. 

Close to midnight, the ceremony was 
over. Again the procession of torches 
glided past us and disappeared in the 


dying torch embers and pick up a 
handful of ash. For a moment he held 
it above his head, then carefully folded 
it in a piece of paper. The next mo- 
ment he was gone. I kept thinking 


about him as I walked back in the rain 
to my lodging. 


woods. As the spectators left I saw a 
dark, solidly built man stoop over the 


Then it ceased and the sacred premises 
grew quiet again. From time to time a 
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I decided to learn mor, 
about Shinto, and the next day 
I sought out Mr. Goto, the 
chief priest in charge of guid- 
ance at the Ise Shrine. “Shinto 
is a happy religion,” he told 
me, “and that is probably be- 
cause the creed is quite simple, 
and no one is requested to ad- 
here to it.” 

Happy: in the threadbare re- 
ception room the word sounded 
unfamiliar. Outside, strolling 
in the sun, were pilgrims in 
white cotton kimonos, women 
with babies tied to their backs, 
tourists with sunglasses and 
cameras and guidebooks. 

Mr. Goto continued, “The 
idea is to live in peace with one’s 
self and one another, guided 
by the principle of makoto— 
truth on the side of the gods, 
and sincerity on the side of 
men.” 

I did not understand. I re- 
membered a proverb I had 
heard when I was very small— 
“God lives in the minds of the 
honest men” —but I was never 
sure which God was meant. 
Was it the God of the Chris- 
tians, or the God of the Shinto- 
ists, or the great Sakyamuni of 
the Buddhists? I was exposed 
to all three in my childhood 
and I had difficulty keeping 
them apart. 

“The word makoto embodies 
a great deal more than that,” 
Mr. Goto explained. “It in- 
cludes not only sincerity but 
goodness, beauty, forbearance 
and many other things. Our 
function—the function of those 
who are engaged in the divine 
offices—is to serve the gods 
with joy and purity in our 
hearts. We, so to speak, rejoice 
in the joy of serving the divine 
being who created us, who cre- 
ated all the things around us.” 

Mr. Goto smiled. “Let us 
show you the grounds of the 
shrine in daylight,” he said. “It 
will help you to understand 
why millions of people come on 
pilgrimage here, and to all the 
other shrines throughout 
Japan. They have been coming, 
in countless numbers, from the 
beginning of our time.” 

Underneath the wooden 
bridge flowed the River Isuzu, 
the River of Fifty Bells. Flakes 
of sunshine speckled the water, 
and the centuries-old trees cast 
patterns on its surface. Far 
away the hills were bright green 
under the summer sun. 

“This is where we wash our 
hands and mouth,” said Mr. 

Continued on Page 168 
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Yamada, a young priest assigned by 
Mr. Goto to be my guide. ““We have 
to be cleansed before approaching 
the sacred ground. And now | will 
show you the sacred horses on the 
way to the Grand Shrine.” 

There was only one horse in the 
stall. Milk-white and tall, it shook 
its head languidly from side to side. 

“They take turns standing in the 
stall, to show that they are in per- 
petual attendance on the Goddess 
Amaterasu,”’ explained Mr. Yamada. 
“One comes in the morning, and the 
other in the afternoon.” 

“Do they just stand in their stalls 
all the time?” 

“Usually, except on special festi- 
vals, when they go to the shrine to 
pay homage. They are dedicated to 
the Goddess Amaterasu, you see.” 

We walked along the tree-covered 
lane, through tiny shrubberies, over 
the bridge and past the dark noh 
stage—all of which I had seen dimly 
the night before. The sun fell on the 
spacious premises, and what had 
been somber and mysterious had 
now become a place of light and 
airiness and cool green shadows. 

The Grand Shrine of Ise stood 
calm and beautiful in the sun. The 
sanctuary roof was thickly thatched 
and golden, its metal-studded cross- 
beams gleaming against the sky. The 
building was unadorned except for a 
spray of cassia twigs on the walls. 
Light played on the eaves, the raft- 
ers, the massive pillars of fragrant 
cypress. Standing in front of the 
doorway, I felt a sense of peace. 

“In olden days,” said Mr. Ya- 
mada, “a pilgrimage to Ise was a 
great event.” We were now walking 
along the river toward the shrine 
gate. “Bandits sometimes made the 
trip a dangerous one but it was a 
joyful occasion for most of the pil- 
grims.”” 

I remembered a picture I had 
seen as a child—men and women 
on horseback, wearing cone-shaped 
sedge hats or cotton toweis on their 
heads, families in sedan chairs with 
servants and retainers walking be- 
hind, and gaily dressed women smil- 
ing and beckoning from roadside 
teahouses. Why had those people 
come to Ise? 

Mr. Yamada explained to me that 
most of them had no particular 
prayers to address to the shrine. 
Coming to Ise was the thing to do. 
Many houses made it their most 
solemn rule that the head of the 
family must make a pilgrimage to 
Ise at least once during his lifetime. 

I wondered, looking at the dark, 
chiseled face of the young priest, 
what had brought him to Ise, where 
he will probably remain for the rest 
of his life. 
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Mr. Yamada smiled. “You are 
probably wondering why I came 
here to stay. I was brought up in 
Northern Kyushu, in a family which 
adhered very strictly to the old 
samurai tradition. We were Bud- 
dhists, and like many other families 
we had two altars in our house. But 
I grew up paying little attention to 
either of them. The only thing that 
impressed me was the teachings of 
my father, who was really a relic 
from the days gone by. So I spent 
my childhood imbibing Confucian 
precepts and my father’s lectures 
on the moral obligations of the Jap- 
anese. You know, loyalty to one’s 
lord, filial piety to the parents, and 
all that. 

“When the war started, I was still 
in middle school. And like most 
people I thought the war was right 
and inevitable. I found the glorious 
feats of our Imperial Army and 
Navy thrilling. Then I graduated 
from middle school, entered Kyushu 
University, and from there was in- 
ducted into the air corps. My father 
seemed delighted, and I was eager to 
go, for naturally it was considered 
the supreme honor to serve our 
country and our Emperor. My two 
older brothers had been called up 
long before. 

“Before we left the mainland we 
went to pray at the Kashima Shrine, 
the protecting deity of the navy. It 
was early in the morning, and I still 
remember the feeling of quiet ex- 
citement and the conviction that our 
lives were no longer ours but were 
dedicated to a higher cause. It was a 
supreme moment, standing in front 
of the shrine. None of us thought 
that we would come back alive, and 
yet we knew we would win. The 
gods would surely protect our holy 
land and guide the nation to a final 
victory—who, as a Japanese, could 
have doubted it then? 

“IT was in Manchuria, still in 
training, when the war ended. | 
couldn’t believe that we had lost. 
Our country, for the first time in our 
history, had surrendered. It was as 
if something dazzling had crumbled, 
and there was nothing left but ashes. 

“After a few months I returned to 
my home in Kyushu, only to learn 
my father had committed suicide on 
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AMRITPSAR: 


The Golden Temple of the Sikhs 


There is no Hindu and no Musalman. 

These words spoken in the 15th Century by a spir- 
itual seeker marked the beginning of Sikhism, one of 
India’s major religions. The core of Sikhism is this 
golden temple, the Darbar Sahib; surrounding it is 
the Pool of Immortality, and along the edges of the 
pool, which is five hundred feet square, are palaces of 
many styles and colors built by the Sikh chiefs who 
came here to worship. Within the temple is the re- 
ligion’s greatest spiritual treasure, strictly speaking 
its only spiritual treasure, a book richly bound in 
brocade resting under a jeweled canopy. This is the 
Granth Sahib, the holy writings which make up the 
theology of the Sikhs. A priest reads aloud from it; 
pilgrims chant responses to the accompaniment of 
tom-toms and strings. The gilt walls are engraved 
with verses from the text. There is a silken sheet on 
which offerings may be tossed. 

And that is about all. There are no images, no 
altars. The Sikhs, one might say, were the Puritans of 
Hinduism, and they were particularly opposed to idols, 
multiple gods and the caste system. This set them so 
utterly at odds with Indian religious traditions that 
they had either to be wiped out or cease to be so pas- 
sive, and the Sikhs ceased to be passive. They opposed 
both the Moslems and the orthodox Hindus, and 


PHOTOGRAPH BY TIRLOK CHAND JAIN 


they rapidly developed into the best warriors in India. 
Nature made them stalwart; their religion gave them 
firmness; soon it required the full mobilization of the 
huge Mogul Empire to defeat them. But defeated at 
last they were, to the point that their guru (leader) 
was slaughtered with the greatest possible brutality 
and this beautiful temple defiled. The Sikhs rallied 
and restored their temple, and only after the invading 
English had defeated them did they accept and re- 
spect a conqueror. They became Britain’s most de- 
pendable allies in India. 

But when the subcontinent won independence in 
the aftermath of World War II, the Sikhs were once 
again ground tragically between the two dominant 
and hostile religions of India. 

The great shrine of Amritsar is now in the Repub- 
lic of India. On duty stands a sevakar (voluntary 
guard), true representative of the military theocracy 
that is Sikhism. Observing a cardinal tenet of his faith, 
he wears the five K’s—the kes, unshorn hair; the 
kachh, drawers reaching only to the knee; the kara, 
iron wrist bangle; the kirpan, sword; and the khanga. 
hair comb under the turban. The Golden Temple he 
guards continues to repeat itself in the waters of the 
Pool of Immortality as a shimmering symbol of this 


durable faith. THE END 
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Continued from Page 168 

the day of the surrender. For a long 
time I lived in a stupor, doing noth- 
ing, thinking nothing. I suppose I 
was resentful—towards my country, 
my father, my teachers, all those 
who had instilled a dream in my 
head, and then dashed it to pieces 
without arything to fill the vacuum. 
My father could commit suicide, but 
I couldn’t find anything to die for 
any more. 

“So I kept on living, in an inani- 
mate fashion, causing my mother 
considerable anxiety. My friends 
had adjusted more quickly to the 
new order of things. Some went 
back to the university, and some 
into business. Most of them are do- 
ing quite well, I understand. 

“One day a former classmate of 
mine at middle school came to visit 
me. He wanted me to join him on a 
walking tour in Western Honshu, 
the main island of Japan. My family 
encouraged me, and I consented. 

“Nothing happened till we came 
to Ise. All along the way the large 
cities were still in absolute ruins. 
Miserable waifs were roaming among 
the rubble, and hungry-looking peo- 
ple were trying somehow to carry 
on. But the countryside was green, 
peaceful as ever, just as if there had 
been no war at all. And | began to 
think how futile it was to struggle 
for something one could not even 
identify. 

“Finally, something happened to 
me. I felt, for the first time, a divine 
presence. It was a strange experi- 
ence, for with all the teaching I had 
received in my younger days I could 
never grasp or accept the idea of 
God. But when I stood in front of 
the Grand Shrine and thought of 
the eternity of nature, and the eter- 
nity of a race, and above all, the 
eternity of a supernatural presence 
that was inherent in and presiding 
over them both, suddenly all my 
knowledge seemed trivial and in- 
significant. At the same time, what 
had so far appeared futile began to 
take on new meaning. It was, I felt, 
for the preservation of that ‘some- 
thing divine’ that I was fighting, 
without knowing it. When I left, I 
knew I would come back. For | had 
found my faith and my reason for 
living. 

“Well, I came back, and stayed. 
And now I can look at things more 
calmly—call it ‘historic perspective,’ 
if you will. War is a man-made 
thing, and so is a great portion of 
other human miseries. We should 
not accuse the ignorant, neither can 
we blame the gods. I am at peace 
here, and have nothing much to 
complain about.” 

Looking at the calm black eyes of 
Mr. Yamada, I felt envy for the 
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peace he had found. When we 
reached the reception room I found 
Mr: Goto waiting for me. 

“Have you learned something 
more about Shintoism?” he asked, 
smiling. He seemed a bit quizzical, a 
little teasing. 

“Yes,” I said, “I think I under- 
stand a little better why people come 
here.” 


To learn what Shintoism is, one 
must go back to the legendary days 
when gods were said to have walked 
on this earth, wearing their jewels 
and crowns of light. According to 
Kojiki—one of the oldest books in 
Japan—heaven and earth were once 
a mass of jellylike substance. Into 
this chaos was born the remotest 
Japanese ancestor, God Ameno- 
minakanushi, followed closely by 
God Izanagi and Goddess Izanami. 
To these two deities God Ameno- 
minakanushi entrusted the creation 
of the eight isles of Japan. After ac- 
complishing this, they gave birth to 
many other gods and goddesses. 
However, Izanami died of severe 
burns after giving birth to the God 
of Fire; Izanagi, much grieved, fol- 
lowed his wife to the Land of the 
Dead, and pleaded with her to re- 
turn to the world. She told him to 
wait while she consulted the gods of 
darkness. Izanagi waited for a long 
time and finally became impatient. 
So he lit a fire and went inside the 
palace of the gods of darkness where 
he found her in a hideous state. Iza- 
nami, angry at the intrusion, sent fe- 
male demons to catch Izanagi, but 
he fled safely to earth. 

There he washed himself in a 
stream and gave birth (in the figura- 
tive sense) to a goddess whom he 
named Amaterasu Oomikami, the 
Great Goddess of Heaven Illumi- 
nating Light. Following the God- 
dess, who was to rule over heaven, 
two more gods were born—Tsuki- 
yomi and Susanowo—and these were 
assigned to rule over the lands of 
night and the sea. 

Amaterasu and Tsukiyomi ruled 
well over their domains, but the 
youngest son, Susanowo, was a dis- 
obedient and unruly god, and was 
exiled from heaven by the unani- 
mous vote of the gods. He descended 
to earth, and after some adventures 
settled down, had many children 
and prospered. 

In the meantime Amaterasu de- 
cided that Japan should be ruled by 
her descendants, and sent down 
emissaries to subdue the evil gods in 
the lower world. The first few at- 
tempts failed; but the last envoy, 
the God of Thunder, helped by the 
descendants of Susanowo, succeeded 
in establishing a peaceful realm on 
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earth. Thereupon Amaterasu sum- 
moned her grandson, Takemikazuchi, 
gave him three divine regalias—a 
sword, a jewel and a mirror—and bade 
him hurry to earth, saying, “When thou 
lookest upon this mirror, let it be as if 
thou were looking on me. Let it be with 
thee on thy couch and in thy hall, and 
let it be to thee a holy mirror.” 


So Takemikazuchi came down to 
this earth, and he and his children 
have ruled over Japan to this day. 

There are points of remarkable simi- 
larity between the Kojiki and the Greco- 
Roman myths. Actually, it is only in 
their essential characteristics that the 
gods of both legends differ—compared 
to the Greek deities with their wines 
and garlands and romantic escapades, 


the Shinto gods seem like prim admin- 
istrators (except for Susanowo, who 
must have been the divine flaw in our 
myths). And if our gods lacked the 
flowery charm of the Greek deities, 
perhaps they made up for it by a more 
personal concern for their human chil- 
dren. They taught us how to cultivate 
the soil and grow the five crops— 
rice, wheat, millet, beans and hemp— 
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how to weave, refine metal, hunt 
and fish. And since our gods were 
primarily agricultural gods, our an- 
cestors, like the Greeks, saw them 
everywhere—in the mountains, in 
the trees, in the rivers, the seas and 
the fields. 

During the thousand-odd years 
that followed the legendary days, 
many shrines were erected—shrines 
dedicated to the gods of fire, wind, 
pestilence and harvest; to the gods 
of earth and water, production and 
growth; to all that symbolized the 
unlimited power of nature. But as 
time passed, the faith of our ances- 
tors grew from a simple nature wor- 
ship to embrace abstract ideas of 
justice, beauty, goodness, and also 
the memory of worthy people. 

And so, from a pristine form 
of pantheism—or animism—Shinto, 
the way of the gods, has evolved 
into a national faith, a symbol of 
the unity of a nation and of its land 
and history. 

Some critics say Shintoism is not 
a pure religion. This may be true, 
since Shintoism, or what was for- 
merly called State Shinto and now 
Shrine Shinto, does not offer a set 
of dogmas or religious ethics. It 
does not threaten hell; neither does 
it promise paradise. It does not at- 
tempt to solve the riddle of exist- 
ence, nor does it offer the consola- 
tion of philosophic resignation. Our 
gods, our forefathers, are not like 
the omniscient, omnipotent God of 
Christianity Who promises and pun- 
ishes and carries the human world to 
His desired end. Our gods protect 
and watch over us as a father would 
a child. But they do not shape our 
destiny, nor interfere in our actions. 
They live in the nature around us, 
where we ourselves may join them 
some day. When we give thanks to 
them, it is for our existence and hap- 
piness. 

From the beginning Shinto was a 
part of the Japanese state. The Em- 
peror, representing the nation, offi- 
ciated at the ceremonies honoring 
the protecting deities of Japan. And 
since Shinto was founded on the 
idea that the nation stemmed from 
one source, reverence for our ances- 
tors became crystallized in the Im- 
perial Household. The myth was 
destroyed when Japan was defeated 
in 1945, but the faith of the common 
people lives on in the history and 
tradition of two thousand years. 

Today there are more than 90,000 
Shinto shrines throughout Japan. 
Whether in the city, or at a wayside 
village, on a hilltop, or in an isolated 
valley, you cannot miss a forii, the 
symbolic gateway to a shrine. Tens 
of thousands of people go to the 
shrines every Sunday, in their best 
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kimonos, leading their children by 
the hand. The crowds are much 
larger on special feast days such as 
the first days of the New Year, the 
Emperor’s birthday (April 29) and 
hichi-go-san, which falls on Novem- 
ber 15. This is the feast of chil- 
dren aged seven, five and three; the 
girls in colorful kimonos and the 
boys in ceremonial robes are taken 
to their tutelary shrines, and pray 
that the gods will make them good 
and healthy children. The children 
look solemn and dignified, with 
long, decorated paper bags of sweets 
dangling from their hands. 

Ata festival of a village shrine, you 
will see rural people shouting with 
joy at the huge drums and the gold- 
studded sacred palanquins. These 
are borne on the shoulders of young 
men dressed in blue livery, with 
white cotton bands tied around 
their brows. As they waver down 
the streets they wink at the young 
girls dancing under the gaily decked 
canopies, who blush modestly be- 
hind their long sleeves. 

In summer are held the mystic 
lantern festivals, when lighted can- 
dies are set afloat on rivers and 
lakes. Thousands of lights dance on 
the water, then shimmer down to 
the sea, while the sound of the 
drums echoes across the water on 
the dark hills. 

In the country, as a jet tears 
through the sky, a farmer bows in 
homage before the rising sun. At 
home, beside the radio, a woman 
clasps her hands in thanksgiving be- 
fore her bowl of rice. On a city 
street an offering of flowers in a 
bamboo vase is placed before a 
shrine. On a July evening you may 
see tiny bonfires spring up all over 
the city. These burn to welcome 
home the souls of the dead, making 
a sad contrast with the neon lights 
and the stream of automobiles. 

A group of businessmen go to their 
company shrine to insure the success 
of an important transaction; a 
statesman prays at his family altar 
before a political campaign; a pro- 
fessor of comparative religion who 
denies the importance of Shintoism 
scolds his child for not eating his 
rice—the gift of the gods. 

Shinto shows in our love for the 
simple and the unadorned, and in 
our day-to-day enjoyment and op- 
timism. It shows in our obsession 
for cleanliness, in our naiveté, and 
in our ability to reconstruct the 
beauty of nature with a few pieces 
of rock and a wild flower. We are 
all Shintoists, I think, when we stop 
in front of a shrine and feel, for a 
moment, the flow of time and the 
sense of belonging to the past. 

THE END 
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of her trade—the gauntlets by which 
a man hung from his wrists; the 
thumbscrews; the hideous “‘brakes” 
which forced out or broke the teeth 
one by one. ; 

Hard as it is to believe while 
looking at this collection, torture 
was never legal in England. It was 
never—as some films give us to be- 
lieve—indulged in at the whim of a 
black-hearted baron or from motives 
of revenge. A special decree of the 
Council was necessary and even this, 
if the poor victim had only known 
it, could have been challenged in a 
court of law. In 1320 when it was 
decided to use such methods against 
the Knights Templar there was not 
a skilled torturer to be found in the 
land. But, little by little, torture crept 
in. The men whom Henry VIII ac- 
cused of being Anne Boleyn’s lovers 
were tortured so that they might 
implicate the Queen. Only the young- 
est of them, Mark Smeaton, the 
minstrel boy, whom she had been 
kind to and given a rose from her 
cap, broke under it and said what 
his tormentors required him to say. 
The gentle Anne Askew was tor- 
tured for her Protestant beliefs and 
John Gerard for his Roman Ca- 
tholicism. Yet, in the records of the 
Tower, not many people confessed 
or recanted or named their friends. 
It almost seems that all the panoply 
of the torture chamber—the murky 
tallow candles, the sweating bodies, 
the smell of the vinegar used to re- 
vive the victim—only made stub- 
born men more stubborn still. 

Probably most visitors, leaving 
the Crypt by the stairs, have their 
minds full of man’s inhumanity to 
man. But ahead is one of the daz- 
zling incongruities that make the 
Tower such a fascinating place. The 
stairs open out and squarely above 
the torture chamber sits the tiny 
Chapel of St. John. It is nearly 900 
years old, a perfect Norman chapel, 
stern, simple and very beautiful. 
Grim custom required the King, in 
the Middle Ages, to pass the night 
before his coronation in the Tower, 
among his captives and his enemies. 
Perhaps he slept. But for that night 
his knights kept vigil for him, kneel- 
ing in the Chapel of St. John 
throughout the hours of darkness, 
with lighted tapers and their swords 
beside them. The prayers of the 
knights seem to lie softly here. 
The Chapel is still and tranquil, 
resting on its great rounded pillars, 
the light from the clerestory win- 
dows lying in shafts of pearl-gray 
across the walls. No sound strikes in 


from outside. The Chapel hears 
nothing but words to God. 

Once in the open again the Tow- 
er’s own brand of bustle catches up 
on you. Groups of visitors scurry 
past in the wake of a Yeoman 
Warder or stand bunched round an- 
other at some vantage point, the 
impression being that of numerous 
small herds either at full gallop or 
peaceably grazing. A lot of history 
is being recounted. The air is full of 
mutters of the rhyming doggerel 
by which schoolboys and Yeoman 
Warders remember the respective 
fates of the six wives of Henry VIII: 


Divorced— Beheaded— Died, 
Divorced— Beheaded—Survived. 


But any visitor is free to wander 
at will, and a good place to make 
for is the Beauchamp Tower and 
the square of grass that fronts it. 
This is Tower Green, and green it 
is, lying under the shadow of gray 
walls like an emerald in a stone 
casting. It is similar to hundreds of 
village greens which are as old as 
Domesday and which sometimes 
still carry their ancient wooden stocks 
or their whipping posts. But Tower 
Green bore nothing so gentle as 
stocks or whipping posts. Here, at 
rare intervals, while the hateful 
sound of hammers filled the Tower, 
there crept into being, board by 
board and plank on plank, the scaf- 
fold for those who were granted a 
private execution. 

It was considered a great mercy 
to die inside the Tower walls rather 
than in public, on Tower Hill, in 
front of the gaping crowds. Of the 
seven people known to have been 
beheaded on the Green five were 
women. It was to this scaffold, on a 
May morning, that Queen Anne 
Boleyn walked lightheartedly to her 
death, in a gray damask gown with 
a scarlet petticoat and her hair 
bound up in a white coif. She whom 
the King of France had once nick- 
named “the Dark Venus” seemed 
to those who watched more beauti- 
ful than ever—flushed and bright- 
eyed and merry. Her gaiety tore 
their hearts. Here also came Mar- 
garet, the old Countess of Salisbury, 
the last in England to have the 
proud, unmingled blood of the 
Plantagenets running in her veins. 
Henry VIII, who had thrust Anne 
Boleyn from his path, had turned 
at last on this woman whose great 
name menaced the brash, new Tudor 
dynasty. The Countess did not fear 
death but she had all the fury of her 
house. She resisted the executioner— 
the only person, in all the records of 
the Tower, who did. The horrified 
watchers saw her thrown to the 
boards of the scaffold and the 
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graying head severed from the neck as 
she struggled to rise. An old print in the 
British Museum shows one of the 
soldiers covering his eyes with his hands 
rather than look on such things. 

Sixty years after came Robert Dever- 
eux, the Earl of Essex, Elizabeth’s “dear 


Rob,” to the same place. Elizabeth had 
loved him perhaps because she had once 
loved his uncle, Leicester, or perhaps be- 
cause he seemed to her as the son she 
never had. But he had brought civil war 
into the streets of London and the peace 
of her realm weighed more with her than 


any man. In tears she signed the death 
warrant and in tears she spent the night 
before his execution upright in her high- 
backed chair. It was said that she had 
once given him a ring, binding herself to 
excuse any folly or any crime on the day 
he returned it to her. Some say he was 
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too proud to return it; some 
that he sent it from the Tower, 
but that it fell into the hands 
of the Earl and Countess of 
Nottingham. These two, in 
order to spare Elizabeth more 
grief, withheld it. Essex died 
bravely. There were many to 
mourn this gay, handsome, 
unwise man. 

The Green is the best place 
to sit and watch the Tower 
comics—the ravens—waddling 
negligently up and down the 
paths or perching on the iron 
railings. No one knows when 
the ravens first nested in the 
Tower; it happened too long 
ago. But it has been said for 
many hundreds of years that 
when the ravens leave, the 
Tower will fall, and when the 
Tower falls, so will London. 
While not many people admit 
to believing this, the fact re- 
mains that the ravens are the 
most cosseted of birds. Like 
the apes of Gibraltar, whose 
presence holds a similar por- 
tent, they are fed, nursed and 
generally accorded every com- 
fort. 

Every raven has a name and 
is “sworn in.” Each has an 
index card like the rest of the 
Tower personnel. Under the 
heading, “Occupation,” a Yeo- 
man Warder, who had suffered 
much from the depredations of 
one particular bird, once wrote 
fiercely, “Thieving.” The ravens 
have a good idea of their value. 
Intelligent and very tame, there 
is a beady-eyed, disreputable 
humor in everything they do. 
They know exactly how to 
pester the visitor who is de- 
termined not to share his 
sandwich with them, and just 
as exactly how to ignore the 
visitor who is going to share it 
or burst. 

At one side of the Green 
stands the Beauchamp Tower. 
Go through the southeast door 
and up the spiral staircase into 
the great, middle chamber 
with its wide fireplace and — 
lovely casemented window. 
Here was imprisoned John 
Dudley, Duke of Northum- 
berland, who had tried to seize 
Mary Tudor’s crown; and 
here, after their father had 
gone to the scaffold, were 
brought his five youthful sons. 
Sentence of death had been 
passed on them also. They did 
not know whether or not it 
would be carried out. The 
room is full of their carvings— 
the aimless, half-preoccupied 
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Continued from Page 178 
carvings of schoolboys who have 
to get through dull days. On the 
stone of the fireplace stands a bear 
and ragged staff which they chiseled 
because it was the badge of their 
house; and there are roses and 
oak leaves, gillyflowers and honey- 
suckle which must have spoken to 
them of green fields and freedom. 
By the window, in a boyish hand, 
is the single name, “Jane.” Guild- 
ford Dudley, the fourth of North- 
umberland’s sons, traced this in- 
scription, engraving on the wall that 
separated them the name of his wife, 
Lady Jane Grey. She herself was 
also a condemned prisoner in the 
Yeoman Gaoler’s House, a stone’s 
throw from his window. Their boy- 
and-girl marriage had been forced 
on them against their wishes, but 
under the shadow of the ax, for- 
bidden to meet or even to write, 
perhaps they began to fall in love. 
Guildford was soon to follow his 
father to the scaffold. The father had 
died not craven but abjectly, “like 
a dog,” as the old chronicle con- 
temptuously puts it, and it was left 
to his eighteen-year-old son to re- 
deem the hated name of Dudley. 
Jane herself, at her prison window, 
caught sight of the cart bearing her 
husband’s body with the blood- 


splashed head thrown in beside it. 
She' fainted. The next day she went 
to her own death, as calmly as any 
battle veteran. She was just seven- 
teen. Her fair head had borne the 
crown of England unwillingly for 
nine days. 

Sad as the Beauchamp Tower is, 
it*is not sinister, but nearby stands 
the most darkly sinister building in 
England. It is easily distinguished, a 
crenellated stone tower, square when 
almost all the others are rounded, as 
if destiny from the first had marked 
it for a special evil. The Garden 
Tower, it was once called charm- 
ingly, the name bringing to mind the 
fragrance of flowers and summer 
days. But like the Queen in the Hans 
Christian Andersen fairy story, who 
changed gradually into a foul witch, 
the Garden Tower became the Bloody 
Tower. Murder, poisoning and sui- 
cide have walked within its walls. 
Here, in 1483, the thirteen-year-old 
Edward V and his little brother, the 
Duke of York, vanished from human 
sight. Perhaps they did, in fact, die 
naturally, from fever or plague. Per- 
haps they were suffocated by their 
pillows, as tradition said they were, 
their bodies dragged down the spiral 
Staircase by torchlight so that the 
morning would find no trace of 
them. 
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The Little Princes have left no 
echo of their presence behind them. 
But another great man has. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh was three times com- 
mitted to the Tower, spending in all 
twelve years of his life within its 
walls. During his last imprisonment 
he lodged in this room, white-haired 
and aging, an Elizabethan whose 
generation had swept by and left 
him stranded in a new, cold and cau- 
tious century. He had brought 
‘ strange innovations to England— 
tobacco and the potato—and he had 
named Virginia in honor of his 
Queen. You can see his great His- 
tory of the World, which he wrote in 
the Tower, and his Bible with the 
verses he scribbled on the flyleaf. 
Between the battlements is Raleigh’s 
Walk. Lean against the high stone 
parapet where Raleigh once leaned 
to watch the white gulls overhead 
and to hear, from the river, the 
creak of ships’ rigging straining, as 
his own heart strained, toward New 
Worlds and great enterprises. 

From Raleigh’s Walk you can see 
the little medieval window above the 
portcullis where an Archbishop of 
Canterbury, William Laud. _lis- 
tened for the sound of soldiers’ 
feet—a sound that told him his 
friend, Lord Strafford, was being 
brought to the scaffold. The window 





was too high to see through but 
Laud reached up and thrust his 
hands out into the sunshine. Those 
thin, blue-veined hands still meet 
our eyes in his portrait. Strafford 
saw them and the archbishop’s ring 
on the finger and bent his head for 
his friend’s blessing. Laud was one 
day to follow him—the only Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ever to die by 
the ax. 

But the time has come to leave 
the horrors of the Bloody Tower and 
turn to the building which stands 
alongside it, the Wakefield Tower. 
There is generally a queue here, a 
colorful queue often, with many of 
the national costumes of the West 
and some of the East mingling to- 
gether in a slow-moving line. The 
stairs are old and worn and do not 
seem to promise much but they leap 
suddenly into a turret room and a 
blaze of light and fire stabs across 
your eyes. Here are the Crown Jew- 
els. The little stone chamber burns 
with them, and the jewels them- 
selves, swimming in a sea of dark 
blue velvet, breathe and smolder. 
The old phrase “a king’s ransom” 
is literal here. The visitor is looking 
at just that. 

Embedded in the regalia are some 
of the most valuable jewels in the 

Continued on Page 183 
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world. Even their names have 
magic—the Black Prince’s Ruby, 
the Mountain of Light, the Star of 
Africa, St. Edward’s Sapphire. Very 
ancient is the oldest of them, the 
great spinel ruby which Pedro the 
Cruel of Aragon gave to the Black 
Prince after the battle of Najera. 
This was the ruby which Henry V 
wore in his helm at Agincourt and 
which helped to turn the blow that 
almost killed the king. Probably it 
lay in the crown that was hacked 
from the dead head of Richard III 
at Bosworth. It lies now in the Im- 
perial State Crown, a fierce, blood- 
red pigeon’s egg that has looked on 
bowmen and knights and kings and 
survived them all. 

Not for kings is the Mountain of 
Light. This great Indian diamond is 
dark and baleful to men but gentle 
to women. Only Queen Consorts may 
wear it for it lies in the crown worn 
solely by them. Yet even this dia- 
mond is dwarfed by another—the 
immense Star of Africa, the largest 
cut diamond in the world, which 
swells in crystalline brilliance in the 
head of the Sceptre with the Cross. 
You can look at it a long time and 
still not believe it. Its ethereal, ice- 
cold beauty has a fairy-tale quality 
as if it were hacked from the palace 
of the Snow Queen long ago. 

Yet it is not very old. Much older 
are Elizabeth I’s earrings—pearls 
this time, and the Tudor Queen, who 
loved pearls so much that she never 
had her portrait painted unless they 
were scattered about her gown and 
her hair and hung in double ropes 
round her neck, must have prized 
these. Her great golden salt cellar 
survives, too, and stands alongside so 
much else that is beautiful—the two 
orbs, with their broad jeweled bands; 
the embossed Sword of State; the 
Sword of Mercy, with its scrolled 
blade and blunted tip; the golden 
Spurs of St. George, the symbol of 
chastity and chivalry, which the sov- 
ereign must touch at his coronation; 
the ancient Ampulla, fashioned in 
the shape of a gold eagle with spread 
wings, the Anointing Spoon by it. 
A flawless sapphire lics in one of the 
three coronation rings, encircled in 
diamonds and with the cross of St. 
George set in rubies across its face. 
There is more superstition here. If 
the ring sits easily on the sovereign’s 
finger the reign will be short and 
sad. If it bites and grinds the reign 
will be long and splendid. This was 
the ring which held so fiercely to 
Queen Victoria’s finger at her coro- 
nation that she had to soak her hand 
in water before it would come off. 

Fiction is heavy with attempts, 
successful or otherwise, at stealing 
the Crown Jewels. In fact there has 


been only one theft. Colonel Blood 
in the late 17th Century gained ac- 
cess to the Jewel House near the 
Martin Tower by the traditional 
method of disguising himself as a 
parson and having the most present- 
able of his gang propose marriage to 
the Deputy Keeper’s daughter. He 
got as far as the river with the 
Crown but no farther. Charles II, 
who loved a rogue and a jest, de- 
cided he had both here, and re- 
warded Blood with a pension. 

The Tower still has much to offer. 
Spare the time to see the Queen’s 
House, which is not medieval at all, 
but Tudor, with its charming black- 
and-white half-timbering, its win- 
dow boxes and wrought-iron bal- 
cony. It was from this house that 
Lord Nithsdale escaped the night 
before his intended execution,, dis- 
guised as a serving woman, while 
his wife walked up and down the 
prison room, speaking first in imita- 
tion of his voice and then in her own. 
There is the chapel royal of St. Peter- 
ad-Vincula, and the Bell Tower, 
built by Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
which in trouble clashed out its warn- 
ing over the sleeping city. There is 
Tower Wharf where the guns salute 
the Queen on her birthday; and the 
site of the old Lion Tower, that 
housed Henry III’s three leopards, 
animals Englishmen had never seen 
before. And all these have their own 
charm and their own history. 

For some the Tower is touched 
with too much melancholy. That it 
is a place of sorrow and blood no 
one will dispute. But it is brave also. 
To put a hand to its cold stones is to 
feel something indomitable as if the 
whole building sweated and bled 
with the men and women who made 
its story. No living building is older. 
Those that are more ancient are 
either ruins or empty monuments. 
Those that came after—Versailles, 
El Escorial, the Kremlin—were 
waste placcs when the Tower was 
already a weather-beaten matriarch 
looking down on the fields that 
girdled a tiny London. The bell in 
King Richard’s Tower that once 
rang danger now rings the visitors 
home. The Chief Warder, with his 
candle lantern and his keys, walks to 
lock the great gates. As he passes the 
Bloody Tower the sentry challenges 
and he answers. The formula is al- 
ways the same: 

“Who goes there?” 

“The Keys.” 

“Whose Keys?” 

“Queen Elizabeth’s Keys.” 

“Pass, Queen Elizabeth’s Keys, 
all’s well.” 

“Amen.” 

Those gentle “‘amens” have hung 
over the Tower walls for seven hun- 


dred years. THE END 
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an initiate both knowledgeable and com- 
pletely drunk on his native country. The 
old platitude about not being able to 
appreciate a place in a short time is far 
from true; everything depends on the 
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company you keep. All told, I was only 
a few weeks in Provence, yet thanks to 
Pepe I know it better than many other 
places where I actually lived—in some 
cases for years. 

I think the secret of the matter is one 
of attitude; for Pepe it was not only the 
“sights’—the moldering copper-and- 
violet ruins of Roman amphitheaters in 
places like Nimes, Orange and Arles; 
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nor the parched buttresses and crene- 
lations of medieval palaces snoozing 
away the centuries under that ripe 
old sun. These set pieces we visited, 
to be sure, but always en route to 
some contemporary gala, be it a bull- 
fight, or a battle of flowers, or a 
cattle-branding, or a carnival. Who 
else can have seen Daudet’s windmill 
through a glass of Tavel—that mag- 
nificent topaz-colored wine which 
shares with Chateauneuf a com- 
fortable dominion over the southern 
vineyards? 

Indeed, to be truthful, the wines 
and cheeses of this region have 
worked their way into the landscape, 
so that my memories of it are shot 
through with their prismatic glitter. 
They are, so to speak, the living 
score upon which the reality of place 
is written, and they gave color to 
those romantic names of the region’s 
heroes—from Rabelais, Nostra- 
damus and Van Gogh up to Paul 
Valéry. (At Aigues-Mortes Van 
Gogh’s colored boats still idle up 
and down the green canals among 
the dragonflies; it seems less than a 
moment since the painter folded up 
his easel and left.) 

Tarascon, Beaucaire and the 
Saintes-Maries (the headquarters of 
all the gypsies in Christendom)... . 
And where Petrarch mourned his be- 
loved Laura, we had an obstinate 
but lucky puncture which enabled us 
to pledge the lovers in a decisive 
little Blanquette which Pepe had 
planned not to open until the follow- 
ing day. But the heat and effort made 
him recant. (“My God,” he said 
reverently, “what a wine. And 
nameless yet. They should call it 
*Laura’s Tears.’”’ Neither of us could 
remember a line of Petrarch to recite 
in memory of that virtuous and star- 
crossed shade; but we felt a sense of 
kinship as we drank to her in that 
memorable defile, by the cold clear 
water. (“I once loved a girl from 
Avignon called Laura,” said Pepe, 
“but she was far from virtuous like 
her namesake. As a matter of fact, I 
prefer them that way—though I 
yield to none in my admiration of 
Petrarch’s ladylove.”’) 

For a whole week we wove back- 
ward and forward thus across 
Provence, like spring-intoxicated 
dragonflies; and yet this for Pepe 
was a business trip, for several of the 
bulls he owned were fighting. There 
were long, shady confabulations in 
taverns, under trees, in stifling of- 
fices. There was money to collect and 
staff work to be done before we 
could return to the navel of the 
world which (he promised me) would 
cap everything. 

Meanwhile, the familiar prospects 
of vines, olives, cypresses; symbols 
of the Mediterranean, they are al- 
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ways here to welcome you—either 
trussed back by the winter gales in 
glittering silver-green bundles, or 
softly powdered by the gold dust of 
the summers, blown from the thresh- 
ing floors by the freshets of sea 
wind. Yes, the great wines of the 
south sleep softly on in the French 
earth like a pledge that the en- 
chanted landscapes of the European 
heart will always exist, will never 
fade against this taut wind-haunted 
blue sky where the mistral rumbles 
and screams all winter long. Yes, 
even if there were no history here, no 
monuments, no recognizable sense 
of a past to indulge our 20th Century 
sense of self-pity, the place would 
still be the magnet it is. 

These emperor cheeses, these 
magnificent unworldly wines still at- 
test to the full belly and the rugged 
physical contents upon which Ra- 
belais built his view of the ideal 
world of laughter. They are the 
enemies of literary nostalgia. The 
existence of Laura, of Tartarin, of 
Cézanne—thecontinuity of the world 
of the imagination—they are simply 
the proofs that some spots on earth 
are the natural cradles of genius. 
Provence is one. So long as the wines 
and the cheeses hold their place, such 
immortal company for the imagi- 
nations of men will never fail us. 

Idle thoughts, drifting through the 
mind as we sit on a shady ferrasse 
near Arles drinking Cétes du Rhéne 
Gigondas with a prime Saingorlon 
cheese and fresh bread. So we 
worked our way south to where at 
last the Rhone slows down like a 
mighty pulse to push its massive way 
across the flat Camargue to the sea, 
and after a final sunset sup under the 
church of the Saintes-Maries, we 
turned back to cross the plains and 
foothills to Gaussargues, the navel of 
Provence, the belly button of the 
world, Pepe’s personal omphalos. 

Here again he was right—or was it 
simply the deceptive sense of content 
in that green-rayed dusk, traveling 
along the dense-plumed avenues of 
plane trees as if under a green tent of 
coolness? No, the littke Roman town 
with its graceful bridge and ambling 
trout stream was certainly some- 
where to linger. It figures in no guide 
book—its time-saturated antiquities 
are considered unimportant beside 
those of its neighbors. But it is a 
jewel with its tiny medieval clock 
tower, its rabbit-warren streets and 
carved doorways with their battered 
*scutcheons and masons’ graffiti. And 
its rooks calling from the old fort, 
their cries mingled with the hoarse 
chatter rising from the cafés under 
the planes. Gaussargues! 

And here Pepe somehow came 
into his own—in the shady water- 
front café before the tavern-hotel 


called The Knights—where I was lodged 
and where the affairs of the world were 
debated to the music of river water and 
the hushing of the plane fronds above 
us. Yes, if it was not entirely a new Pepe, 
it was an extension of the old flamboy- 
ant figure—for here he was at home, 
among his friends, these dark-eyed, 
keen-visaged gentry wearing black be- 
rets and colored shirts and belts. 


Their conversation—the whole hu- 
mor and bias of their lives—centered 
about bulls and the cockades they car- 
ried, and more concretely about fishing 
and vines and olive trees. Here too you 
entered the main stream of meridional 
hospitality where a drink refused was 
an insult given—and where travelers 
find their livers insensibly turning into 
pigskin Suitcases. 


Such laughter, such sunburned faces, 
and such copious potations are not, | 
think, to be found outside the pages of 
Gargantua. At times the rose-bronze 
moon came up with an air of positive 
alarm to shine down upon tables cov- 
ered with a harvest of empty glasses and 
bottles, or to gleam upon the weaker 
members of the company extended like 
skittles in the green grass of the river 
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bank. their dreams presumably armor- 
ing them against the onslaughts of the 
mosquitoes. Those of us who by this 
‘ime were not too confused with wine 
and bewitched by folklore to stand up- 
right and utter a prayer to Diana man- 
aged to help each other tenderly, luxuri- 
ously to bed. 

Murier the dentist, 
tary, Carpe the mason, Rickard the post- 


Thomas the no- 


master, Blum the mayor, and Gradon 
the chief policeman: such an assembly 
of mustaches and expressions. Mas- 
sively, like old-fashioned mahogany fur- 
niture, they sat away their lives under 
the planes—village characters belong- 
ing to the same overelaborated myth 
which created Panurge. They were ter- 
rific and they knew it. And such vaunt- 
ing, such boasting, such tremendous 


feats of arms: as when Pepe fought a 
duel with the dentist. I forget how it all 
began—doubtless over some trifling dis- 
agreement about who should stand 
whom to what drink. But the challenge 
was given and taken up at once. Fol- 
lowed a grave choice of seconds and an 
even graver choice of weapons—which 
in the end proved to be open umbrellas. 
The duelers faced each other with a full 
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wineglass in the left hand, umbrella 
in the right. ““On guard!” cried Mu- 
rier hoarsely, and the battle was 
joined. It was clearly to be a fight to 
the death, with no quarter given or 
asked. 

I wish I could say that thrust and 
riposte flashed back and forth as 
quickly as sheet lightning. It would 
not be true. For both contestants 
were somewhat unsteady and at- 
tacked each other with the sort of 
unhealthy expression that you see on 
the faces of chess players. In this 
stately but relentless fashion they 
moved up and down the main street 
until a balcony window opened and 
an old lady in curl papers menaced 
them with a loaded chamber pot if 
they did not desist. This had the ef- 
fect of causing a momentary di- 
version and, taking advantage of 
Murier’s lowered guard (he was un- 
der the balcony), Pepe drove his 
umbrella home to the hilt, upsetting 
his enemy’s wine all over his trou- 
sers. Prolonged applause, and a re- 
turn to the terrasse, where Gradon 
moodily suggested arresting the 
whole lot of us and putting us in 
irons. 

These were good informative days, 
for during them I saw Provence 
standing at ease, as it were; saw it 
from the narrow aperture of ordi- 
nary village life which does not blind 
one to defects but shows up every- 
thing in its true proportions. I un- 
derstood, too, why it has remained 
so fresh and unspoiled to this day, 
for its comforts are few and its hard- 
ships rugged ones—such as the al- 
most total absence of main drainage 
and bathrooms in the hotels, which 
would be enough to discourage the 
tourist even if the word “‘mistral”’ did 
not exist. 

Mistral. There is something of 
Olympian Zeus about the way this 
cold, dry and violent wind roars and 
rages down from Mont Ventoux, al- 
ways unexpectedly and always at 
full force, rolling boulders and dust 
ahead of it, and whistling down the 
river valleys like a herd of mad 
bulls. In the dusty plain of. the 
Crau, the trees are all hooked into 
weird shapes, twisted and bent by its 
force. It is upon you at a moment’s 
notice, cramming the words back 
into your throat, sending the dust 
devils spinning and whirling like so 
many dervishes among the vine- 
yards. But it belongs faithfully to the 
landscape, and matches it as the 
dragon matches the fairy tale; you: 
Provencal treats it with a boisterous 
contempt despite the feverish head- 
aches and general malaise it brings 
with it—due probably to the tre- 
mendous drop in temperature which 
accompanies it. “Somehow one 

Continued on Page 188 
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would not be without it,” says the 
Count de C. J. as we watch it racing 
across the plain toward the chateau. 
“Every rose must have its thorn.” 

The Count, who is one of France’s 
best essayists, lives virtually the life 
of a recluse among his magnificent 
vineyards. He is a good-looking and 
somewhat reserved man in his mid- 
dle forties, with a withered arm. 
Quiet of voice and seldom smiling 
except with his expressive dark eyes, 
he dispenses a less boisterous but 
equally warm hospitality beside his 
quiet lily pond, seated under a shady 
pergola of vine and plumbago. 

Once, they say, he was a great fig- 
ure in Parisian society, but some 
early tragedy led him to abandon /a 
vie mondaine and retire to a life of 
unbroken seclusion on the family 
estates. 

Exactly what the tragedy was 
no one would tell me, though every- 
one seemed to know. Was it too 
painful for the village to mention— 
or was this simply an example of 
supreme tact? | shall never know. 
But I can guess why he was so ad- 
mired, for though he was every inch 
a seigneur, and though he never set 
foot outside the grounds of the 
chateau except to labor in his fields, 
he was somehow still part of the 
robust active life of the community. 

Fishermen caught poaching or 
families in distress knew that Pepe 
had only to carry their story to him 
for help to be forthcoming. Nor was 
there a café reveler who thought 
twice about invading the chateau 
after dark for a “stirrup cup.” In 
this, | suppose, Pepe was himself the 
worst offender by far and several 
times he led me scrambling and 
blundering up the dark paths at mid- 
night to ring the bell on the great oak 
door. He was always sure of his wel- 
come, and always with the same un- 
smiling politeness the Count would 
appear, often pajama clad, to light a 
lantern and (if the hour was late and 
his housekeeper in bed) to hunt out 
drinks for us from his vast cellars. 

I think he shared some of my own 
amused admiration for the flamboy- 
ant Pepe; at any rate they ad- 
dressed each other comfortably in 
the singular like old intimates. ““Ah! 
the devil!’ he would say, as Pepe re- 
counted some dark triumph of skill 
or business acumen. “Ah, what a 
trick to play on a fellow creature!” 
And his smiling affectionate eye was 


” 


on the face of his friend glowing rosy 
in the lantern’s light. Blundering 
homeward down the dark path after 
such an evening, Pepe would explain. 
“He himself leads the life of a blasted 
nun, though he enjoys visitors up 
there. But he has never set foot in 
the town and never will.” 
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So the days lengthened quietly 
into sunburned weeks, and gradu- 
ally those missing chapters (the 
quest for which had first led me 
south into Provence) began to take 
shape in my mind. A curious proc- 
ess, like pack ice breaking up. I did 
not dare to ascribe it only to the 
wine! But one fine morning | found 
my child’s cahier had begun to fill 
up and I realized with a pang that it 
was time to make tracks, to get back 
to Paris and my dusty typewriter. 
My decision, so firmly announced 
over pastis on the terrasse of “The 
Knights.” was greeted with a chorus 
of disapproval. I had as yet seen and 
heard nothing, they said. | knew 
nothing as yet of Provence—as if 
this immortal hangover were not 
experience enough. Pepe himself was 
almost in tears. But I stuck to my 
guns. | had to leave, and in order to 
nail my resolution, | actually chose 
a date of departure. A long and 
pregnant silence fell over those vin- 
tage characters as they sat before 
their drinks. Softly the river ran, 
softly the dark fronds of the planes 
hushed above us. 

“It is the day” said Pepe sorrow- 
fully, “of the Anciens Combattants. 
We have a memorial dinner every 
year for the class of "34. We had 
planned to make you an honorary 
combatiant for the evening. Wait 
till you see the menu—it is pure 
trigonometry. mon vieux. You will 
feel quite faint. No, put it off, this 
rash decision. Put it off a week or 
two, my dear friend.” It would have 
been easy to put it off, perhaps for- 
ever, but | remained adamant. The 
silence of perplexity fell once more. 

Murier suddenly sat up and said: 
“But the train does not leave until 
midnight. There would still be time 
to dine with us and catch it. It 
would be some sort of a send-off for 
you. Otherwise we would be wounded 
in our amour-propre, for in Gaus- 
sargues we always try to do the right 
thing by our visitors.” 

As it turned out it was one of the 
most memorable send-offs I have 
ever had, thanks to two factors 
whose importance I could not then 
foresee. The evening in question 
turned out also to be the duty eve- 
ning of the Voluntary Fire Brigade 
whose relief commandant was Pepe. 
But this little fact only dawned on 
him as we actually sat down to dinner 
by glossy candlelight in the medieval 
cellars of The Knights, our tables 
flanked appropriately by barrels, 
bottles, butts and bins of wine 
against which we could lean if over- 
come by the fumes of the .. . But 
no—I will not give the menu. I will 
always keep it a secret, locked in the 
recesses of my heart. I will not even 
Continued on Page 191 
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give the wine list. (You insist? Very 
well then—but through the memory 
of the Clairette de Bellegarde and the 
Gigondas °54 and the Chdteau 
Romain and the Marc de Languedoc, 
the details of the Langouste a 
l’ Armoricaine, the Poulet Provencal 
and the clafoutis of cherries are no 
longer clear but deliciously misted 
over. And as I have gone so far, I 
must add that Lobster Armoricaine, 
which drew its name from Brittany, 
is now known all over France as 
Américaine—and so it was on this 
memorable Gaussargues menu.) 
We were regaled by the music of a 
Spanish guitar played by Porot, the 
hawk-featured sacristan, and served 
by two twinkling dark Provengal 
girls whose ears (though tanned) 
flushed increasingly as they listened 
to the highly robust quatrains which 
poured from the good Porot’s lips. 
It was in the middle of the first toast 
that Murier turned pale and cried: 
**Pardi, there are six relief pompiers 
here tonight—and it is the Volun- 
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tary’s duty evening. If the widow 
Chauvet should become lonely. . . .” 

Here I should explain the immedi- 
ate roar of laughter which went up, 
and the rueful growling annoyance 
of Pepe who was obviously the tar- 
get for it, to judge by his grin and 
the way he slapped his thigh and 
said, “Damn the widow!” More 
laughter. Now the good widow 
Chauvet was a delightful old lady in 
her late seventies who lived a life of 
studious eccentricity in a tiny villa 


on the hill. In appearance stately — 


and decorous, she was nevertheless 
rather a flamboyant character, too, 
in her own quiet way. 


Her hair, for example. It was as‘ 


good as a fireworks display. It was 


clear that some local illusionist pos- : 


ing as a hairdresser had subjected 
her to the worst indignities. Yet she 
was proud of it, and proud that it 
was her own. In parts her coiffure re- 
sembled a Maclaren tartan, fading 
away around the sides to verdigris, 
kelp and bister. In other parts, it 
spanned the whole spectrum from 
high violet to a brilliant ringing gold 
which suggested that at some time 
she had been subjected to electroly- 
sis. Twice a week her advertisement 
appeared in the Personal Column of 
the Courier du Sud. It read as fol- 
lows: 


Charming gifted widow, 45, with furni- 
ture worth nine million francs and 
small annuity seeks distinguished Cath- 
olic husband who will appreciate and 
share august but dignified country life. 
Agents Please Abstain. 


Whether she ever received any re- 
plies to this appeal nobody knew, 
but for years now she had been 
quite determined to find another 
husband to replace number three 
(“parce quil faut se faire une vie, 
quand méme’’). 

This was all very well, and in- 
deed she was rather admired for 
refusing to give in to old age, but 
the trouble was that latterly her 
choice tended always to center 
about poor Pepe, who certainly 
had other fish to fry. It had be- 
come a joke, one of those long- 
winded village jokes which make life 
so delightful in places where the 
atom bomb as a subject for discus- 
sion has not been heard of. 

Yes, she was a brave fille, this 
widow Chauvet. But sometimes, on 
a duty evening, she would deliber- 
ately set her chimney on fire, over- 
come by what was described as a 
faiblesse (due to the Tavel she took 
with her meals?) and in this way se- 
cure a certain modicum of male 
company in the form of the gallant 
brigade of pompiers led by Pepe, 
who would rush up the hill to the 

Continued on Page 193 
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| | Austria, Waly, Monaco and France. Enjoy 
Street ae re Fo eg ae ee Ce travel at its best; personalized service, mod- 
| i | erate rates, many extras, expertly planned 
| City Tons State | by o company with 56 years experience in 
a=) Aan —_ group travel. For complete details write 
a cee ce eee ee ee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee = ed COLPITTS TOURS 
262 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 
9 
Mediterranean 
CRUISE AND TOUR OF 
NORTH AFRICA AND SOUTHERN EUROPE 
$4 o9o8sgs ALL FIRST CLASS 
9 ON LAND PORTION 
Several Departures January through April, Round Trip from w 
New York on the S.S. INDEPENDENCE and S.S. CONSTITUTION. 
Visiting Morocco, Africa, Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, Monte Carlo, Gibraltar, Isiand of Majorca. 
be ee SS SS SD SS SS Se ee ee ome GD meme ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED, including 
7 
CARAVAN TOURS, Inc | round trip tourist steamship passage, first class land 
State St., Chicago 4, lil tour. All Shore Excursions and program of Night Enter- 
| Please send Free Booklet No. 7-M. tainment. Later return if desired. SEE YOUR TRAVEL 
ee | AGENT or Write for Free Booklet No. 7-M die 
~ 2 |. ? , 
= FF, STE —— | 7 
Cit . State 
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} BRAND NEW 


—_— os ro — 
EDITION, Most complete, most | 
practical of all dimensions, per 


Gives costs, 














formances of 44 foreign cars; how to rent, lease | 
| or buy and which is best for your trip; cost of 
insurance and documents; mileage chart, routing 
| map; 47 photos. Mail coupon today! | 
| NAME P | 
| AppREss - | 
scnee STATE 
HN It 


AUTO. FUROPE 


| NEW YOMK: 25 West 58th St., New York 19 PL3- 1752 | 
CHICAGO: 153 East Ohio St., Chicago 11 MI 2.3211 
LOS ANGELES: 268 So. Beverly Drive, Bev. Hills BR 2-2921 
| SEATTLE. 1911 Fifth Ave., Seattic, Wash. MA 2.3223 | 
—a —— 
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Europe for Less— Special Student Trips 
See Europe for Less with congenial college students & other 
young adults of your age & interests. Economical 6- tofi2- 
week trips; $695 to $1495 all-expense. Space limited! 

details writ: Americans Abroad, Inc. 
Travel Service, 50 University Sta., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





: THERE'S A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE 
IN WORLD TRAVEL! 











Frankly, ours are not “economy 
tours”. They are famous deluxe 
air cruises—with the finest ar- 
rangements, itineraries and tour 
directors from our expert staff — 
assuring the incomparable 
enjoyment of 
the very best 
in travel! 
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Now is the time to arrange for these ' 
SPRING DELUXE AIR CRUISES | 
AFRICA SAFARI Jan. 18 ‘ 
SOUTH SEAS* Feb. 5 : 
WORLD HIGHLIGHTS* Feb. 18 ' 
SO. AMERICA GRAND TOUR Feb. 9 : 
AROUND THE WORLD Mar. 13 4 
UNUSUAL AROUND THE WORLD Mar. 6 . 
BEST OF ORIENT Mar. 31 4 
MEDITERRANEAN* Mar. 31 ° 
*NEW FOR '60 ... featuring special ' 
45 day (approx.) itineraries a 

' 

a 

' 

* 

' 


§ See your travel agent. Or for free brochure 
§ check (x), clip and mail this ad to Dept. 14 


: HEMPHILL WORLD CRUISES 
; 727 W. 7th Los Angeles 17, Calif. MA 7-4532 5 


SS Se SSBB BeBe BE BeBe eee ee ee 
Member of A merican Society of Travel A gents & Creative Tour Operators 
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ALONE 


WHY TRAVEL 


WHY TRAVEL ALONE 


VISIT, CALL OR WRITE 
THESE TRAVEL AGENTS FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY: 
California, Los Angeles 48, 


ara -Gates, inc., Travel Agents 
Wilshire Bivd., OL 3-3992 


ilinois, Chicago 11, 
Orake Travel Service, 
919 N. Michigan So “su 7-2588 CH 4 


01 8-4254 





= 


Here’s the ideal solution to the long- 
standing problem of traveling alone: 








Get your copy of 
this interesting and 
informative booklet for 
the full story of America’s newest, 
most talked-about concept of travel! 


Louisiana, Baton Rouge, 
Shaw Travel Service, 
American Bank Building 


New York, New York 17, 
Macpherson Travel, Inc. 
41 E. 42nd Street MU 2-2272 col 
New York, New York 36, 
United Travel Agency, 

500 — at 42nd St. 


[WHY TRAVEL ALONE fd WHY TRAVEL ALONERZWHY TRAVEL ALONERQWHY TRAVEL ALONE 


BACHELOR 
PARTY* 
TOURS 


for single men and women 


JNO WAVYL AHM 





Frequent departures to 
Europe, Mexico, Caribbean, 
Hawaii, Around the World= 
from $290 complete! Also 
special Xmas and New Year's 
departures to all areas. 






Ohio, Columbus 15, 

The Richard Lewis Travel Service. 
142 E. Gay Street at 4th CA 8-5277 
Pennsyivania, Pittsburgh 22, 

Anne Egan Travel Service, inc., 
Park Butising Fifth & Smithfield 


Washington, ged 1, 

Travel Advisors. 

2303—Fourth & Pike Building 
MA 4-5357 


JNO TZAVUL AHM Fa JNOTV I3AYHL AHM 


GTIié ~~ 


HY TRAVEL ALONEBAWHY TRAVEL ALONERAWHY TRAVEL ALONEBAWHY TRAVEL ALONE 





In 1960 you can be among a select American group to 


see Russia by 
motorcoach 











Take this 17 day, history-making trip 
through the countryside and cities of Russia 
yourself. Travel comfortably in a deluxe 
Scandinavian motorcoach. And the cost? 
Only $495, all inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May through October. 
Maupintour also has 5 other summer tour 


plans from 29 days to 72 days through 


Europe and Russia, some including Bul- 
garia, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian 
coastal cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Pas- 
sion Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted and includes ex- 
tensive sightseeing plus free time to explore 
on your own. Ask your travel agent for 
details now. 


Write Henry Mecaskey 


Mau pintourKinci io scien se 
New York 17, New York 








AUTOURIST: 


16 East 58th Street 
New York 22, MU 8-2030 


209 Post Street 
San Francisco, YU 2-1019 


CARS IN EUROPE 


All purchase plans. 

Rentals free delivery/collection 
OSLO STOCKHOLM COPENHAGEN 
HAMBURG FRANKFURT PARIS 


37 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill., Fl 6-2341 









urope,, 1960“. mm 
and the PASSION PLAY 
OTO and Olson’s Campus Tours, foremost 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of 10 country itiner- 
aries featuring London, the Passion Play, 
Rome and Paris. Weekly sailings March 30 
thru Sept. in Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class. only $2195 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1735 up 
STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, $1615 to $1655. 
48 to 70 days. Smail parties For best 
accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 
RAVEL Write today for illustrated 
RGANIZATION booklets ‘60°: 
N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
or Your Local Travel Agent 


tSOn 











HOUSE BOAT 


: CRUISES ta ii 


Aboard the LAZY BONES 
200 miles thru Florida’s Tropical 
Inland Waterways. Six Idyllic Days $95 
For illustrated booklet write to 
Shanty Boat Cruises, Inc. Box 1628-H, Ft. Myers, Florida 
“OUR TENTH YEAR" 
For Charter in Europe: 


Luxurious river yacht for cruising on all inland rivers and 








canals. Accommodation for 10 guests. Crew of 4. All com- 
forts. For further information write 
P. O. Box 172, Nij The Netherland 








CARTAN 


O JAMAICA HOLIDAY — Choice of 
hotels, sightseeing programs—pre-ar- 
ranged for independent carefree travel 
6, 8,13 or more days in Jamaica, 
From Miami.. .from $148. 


a 
t 
B CARIBBEAN HOLIDAY — “1stana- 
4 
a 


faa 
Snel 


. air tour. Montego Bay, Ocho 
Rios, Kingston-Jamaica,* Port-Au- 
Prince- Haiti, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
St. Thomas, Virgin Isles. From Miami, 
15 days. . . $480. 


t 100’s OF OTHER TRIPS & CRUISES 


CARTAN TRAVEL, 108 N. State, Chicago 2 * 377 Geary St., San Francisco 


WORLD 
WIDE 





TRAVEL 


() HAWAII DELUXE CRUISE — Finest 
luxury ever: “Lurline” ““Matsonia,” 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel, , * day inter- 
island air cruise, parties, native Luau. 
From Calif. 22-25 days... from $814. 


CO) MEXICO FIESTA — Continental 
Hilton—Mexico City, Caleta-Acapulco, 
Taxco, Ixtapan, Cuernavaca—Pyramids. 
English speaking driver-guides. All 
meals outside Mexico City. Air fare ex- 
tra. 10 days from Chicago. . .from $147. 
See your local ASTA travel agent or » and 
mail ad for Free New Brochures 


HOLIDAY/ NOVEMBER 





TOURS-CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 





—— BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE —— 


Our 1960 program folder describes our inclusive 
circle tours: 

GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 12 countries $1095 
OLYMPIAN, 50 os in Europe, 14 countries 

with Greece... . $1395 
All tours attend Oberamenerene Passion Play; 
most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 
air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from May through August. 


~ Organization 


IRTHFIELO, MINNESOTA 


Ewrene by Private Cor— 
1960 You can see so much more! 
DELUXE MOTOR TOURS of Europe. Sailing on 
SS AMERICA and SS UNITED STATES. 
SP = TOUR featuring Spain; twelve countries, 
ten week 
SUM MER TOURS. June 30 comprehensive tour, 
eleven countries, nine weeks. Shorter summer tours sail- 
ing June 9 and July 12. 
FALL TOUR nine countries including most beautiful 
Alpine regions. 
4LL our 1960 tours include the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau, staying at Pen- 
sion Daheim, world famous Anton Lang home. 
Personally conducted all expense tours limited in size. 
Priced from $1665 to $2095. Write now for itineraries 
and make your reservations early. 
UNIVERSITY JOURNEYS 
University Box 7546 Austin, Texas 


TRAVEL * FREIGHTER 


Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook gives complete 
information about hundreds of lower-cost trips and cruises 
on passenger-carrying freighters from U S. and Canada to 
all parts of the world. New 1959-60, 14th ed., shows 
services from Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coasts and Great 
Lakes to nearly 300 fascinating ports in Europe, West 
Indies, So. America, Orient, Round-the-World, etc. Exotic 
itineraries from few days to several months duration. Full 
information on each Line’s ships and accommodations, 
where they go, time in transit, frequency of service, fares, 
addresses of Lines, etc 

Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook is indispensable 
for travel planning, often saves up to half in travel costs. 
Used and recommended by Steamship Lines, Travel 
Agents and world travelers everywhere. 104 pages, fully 
illus. Price $2.50 postpaid. For your copy, mail check or 
M.O. today to: 

KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. 21 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 








P.O. BOX 199, N 





















Aboard and Abroad by Harvey 5S. Olson 


NEW AvTHeENtiC 
COMPREHENSIVE - ACCURATE 


LSON’S EUROPE 
Complete Travel Guidebook 


1960 Edition 1006 Pages $5.95 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT, PUBLISHERS 
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Virgin Islands Yachting Party 

$120 per person; max. 6 persons per cruise. One week all- 

expense cruise leaving St. Thomas every Saturday & sailing 

through the islands on small modern aux. schooner. Explore 

uninhabited tropical islands, swim, fish, or just relax. Write: 
Yacht “Rambler”, Box 1203, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 





Moscow-Leningrad Winter Festival 


Gala Autumn-Winter Theatre Tours, 7 to 12 days monthly. 
INovember through April— Bolshoi Ballet, Moscow Circus, 
Puppet Theatre, Folk Dance Ensembles. Rates as low as 


$9.00 daily including theatre tickets. 
Gordon Travel Service, 220 South State St., Chicago, Ill. 





* . 
Jungle Safari to Central America 

Hunt Jaguar, Wild Boar, etc. Fish for fresh water Tarpon. 
Explore an" photograph the amazing Jungle Country. 2 
weeks. $450.00 from Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. 


Wes Langford, Wide World Tours, Inc., 
95th & Western Ave., Chicago 42, Illinois. 


. 
Knight Tours of Europe. Summer 1960 
Quality tours at economy prices. 50 to 63 days in Europe, 
15 to 18 countries, $1245 to $1398. See Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. Register early for June departures. For 
complete info. write directly to Prof. Loring D. Knecht, 


Director. Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 


Round the World —$1995 All-Expense 


Enjoy an economical all-expense trip around the world. 
Visit ten countries with optional side trips in Europe. 
Frequent departures. Small, congenial groups. For free 
details write: mericans Abroad, Inc. 

Box 51, University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


FRE EUROPE BY CAR ® 


CATALOGUE 


EUROPEAN CAR RENTAL & PURCHASE 
Saves You up to 35% on 
SIMCA HILLMAN 
MERCEDES JAGUAR 
CITROEN PEUGEOT 
RENAULT MG — 
VOLKSWAGEN, etc. 
EUROPE BY CAR, Inc. 
37 W. 57 St., N.Y. © PL. 5-4739 
Name 


Address 
City State “4 
eseeeeeoo eo eoeoeeeoe@ 


























Continued from Page 191 

rescue in their fire engine. It was 
rumored that such was her love for 
Pepe that she kept a duty roster of 
voluntary pompiers pinned to her 
kitchen wall, so that she would 
know exactly when to set the chim- 
ney alight. At any rate she had never 
done this on an evening when the 
gallant Pepe was not himself in 
charge. The inference was clear. 

This interruption, then, was very 
much to be feared; and for a mo- 
ment the knowledge that the widow 
might strike cast a gloom over the 
company. But the food was so deli- 
cious, the candlelight so charming, 
the songs of Porot so clearly demor- 
alizing to the two young serving 
girls, the wine flowed so strongly... 
that everyone settled down at last 
to this memorable banquet in good 
earnest. 

I kept an apprehensive eye on my 
wrist watch and wondered whether 
I should have to be taken aboard 
the train on a stretcher. 

It was a quarter to twelve when 
the siren went: just after the thir- 
teenth recitation and the fourteenth 
comic song. Murier had stood on his 
hands “‘just to prove’’ something or 
other; Thomas the notary had sung 
a selection from an unidentifiable 
opera; Gradon had done the can- 
can and sung a little song which had 
for chorus the refrain: “Merde, 
merde, merde aux flics.”’ It was clear 
that he was due for a court-martial if 
he went on like this. I was just about 
to recite (on request) the “speech 
from Hamlet, by Laurence Olivier” 
(sic) when the first haunting moans 
filled the air. 

“The siren! It must be the widow!” 
cries Pepe, tearing his hair and gaz- 
ing wildly around him as if hunting 
for his sense of duty. Clearly I had 
just time to get to the station. The 
telephone began to ring slowly, 
painfully in the little vestibule of the 
“Knights” where my rucksack al- 
ready lay, its straps adjusted against 
my departure. One of the duty pom- 
piers clattered up to answer it and 
clattered down again grinning. He 
did not need to utter the words, for 
they were taken out of his mouth by 
the company which intoned fer- 
vently: “The widow Chauvet is on 
fire again!’ before breaking into 
croaking guffaws like so many bull- 
frogs on a lily pad. 

But they were also racked with an 
apologetic sense of hospitality stead- 
ily foundering in that slow insistent 
wail. Pepe, like the captain on the 
bridge of a foundering ship, cried: 


“Fetch the machine and the 
casques,” and four of the guests left 
at the double. 

“Listen,” said Pepe to me 


with anguished deliberation, “fear 


HOLIDAY 


nothing. All is in order. We will 
drop you at the station on the way 
to the widow’s house.” 

That is how I came to find myself 
perched on the Gaussargues fire en- 
gine, surrounded by grim-faced gen- 
tlemen in formidable casques of 
gleaming brass, while Murier piloted 
us down the main street at what 
seemed the speed of sound itself. 
Sound! The horn of the machine 
honked dolefully like a series of dy- 
ing swans as we swerved across the 
Esplanade and over the bridge, and 
out along the road to the railway 
station. 

“Fear nothing,” said Pepe, him- 
self by now accoutered in huge rub- 
ber boots and holding an ax. “All 
will be well. You will see.” 

The functionaries of the railway 
were clearly under the impression 
that I was pretty important as vis- 
itors go—perhaps an atomic scien- 
tist or a mad oenologist. | was 
rushed onto the platform by a posse 
of gentlemen in tremendous brass 
casques with such impetus that the 
stationmaster bowed from the 
waist. 

It was not a moment too soon. 
Doors were shutting and flags were 
being waved. A dozen brown hands 
were flung out to clasp mine. 
“Good-by,” I cried inadequately, 
“you had better hurry.” 

Up on the hill there seemed quite 
a fire; it looked as though the widow 
had done it properly this time for 
the roof itself was alight. Pepe drew 
a deep breath as we shook hands: 
“You will come back?” he asked. I 
nodded. “*As yet you know nothing 
of Provence, nothing.” 

I admitted it. The train jerked 
once, twice and then began to slide 
forward. 

“Good luck,” I said, “and good 
weather in Gaussargues.”’ 

Pepe waved his casque in stately 
fashion; through his shirt I caught 
a glimpse of his tattooed hide— 
Montélimar to Avignon. 

“We'll always have a place for 
you at the Anciens Combattants,” 
he yelled as the distance widened, 
and then we rounded a curve and 
he vanished. 

It is some months since I left 
Gaussargues. | am writing these 
words in Paris. I have seen and 
heard nothing of Pepe since I left, 
and though I occasionally scan the 
meridional press for news of my 
friends in the Midi, Gaussargues it- 
self is never mentioned. It is a pity. 
It would be nice to round off the 
story in some way, perhaps even by 
being able to report Pepe’s marriage 
to the widow Chauvet; but I think 
he is not very much interested in 
furniture worth nine millions of 
francs. THE END 
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new Airequipt 12X Slide Viewer...$7.95 
Compare! 12X slide area enlarge- 
ment is the BIGGEST color slide 
view you've ever seen! Dual lens 
system — handy light lock keeps 
light on when wanted. Foldaway 
table stand. ae 
Send for booklet, 

“Ways to Improve Slide Shows“ 


Maregtyjpl mre. 


a 
Dept. i, 20 JONES ST., NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 





“FoR RESERVATIONS: 


 eerelde 2-6959 
ST. LOUIS: 
JEfferson 1-9115 
LOS ANGELES: 
BRadshaw 2-8611 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
EXbrook 7-2287 
WASHINGTON D.C.: 
MEtropolitan 8-3022 
CHICAGO: 
CEntral 6-3317 
NEW YORK: 
Moog 7-4454 
TORONTO: 
EMpire 3-6726 
a — — 
WHERE YOU 
MEET THE STARS 
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Completely Assembled 


SHIP MODELS 





U.S. Frigate CONSTITUTION 









WOODEN POLLY 
POLLY 
: SHORROCK’S 
famous 
re-creation 
of the 
beloved 


WOODEN 
x DOLL 


loved by children and collectors. A delightful 
adaptation of an old wooden doll, she is 12” tall, 
strongly made of hardwoods, freely jointed at hips 
and shoulders, hand-painted and finished. 





“Old Lronsides"’, America’s most famous fight- 
ing ship, is handbuilt in complete and faithful 
detail by Yankee craftemen. 52 turned cannon 
line her rails, fill the gun ports. 20” overall by 
1549” high. Mahogany finish base; metal name 
lates. Shipped fully assembled and finished. 
Jistorical Wider included. A beautiful decora- 
tive and conversation piece. 


87-00 Express Ppd. U.S. A. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send for FREE illustrated booklet showing 
other models $10.00 and up. 

PIEL CRAPTS™MEN 


Newburyport 7, Mass. 




















POLLY SHORROCK, 


Costumes of the 1860's are beautifully made 

of finest percales in assorted old-fashioned 

prints, lavishly trimmed with fine lace. All are 
removable. Illustrated: long-sleeve dress, 
bonnet, chemise, petticoat and pantalets. 
Or: puffed sieeved dress with ruffied apron, 
bonnet, chemise, petticoat and pantalets. 
Please state choice of dress style and color. 
All workmanship each, anywhere 
guaranteed $12.95 in the U.S. 


Free illustrated brochure on request 
Send check or M.O. (no C.0.0.'s please) 


Box 257 
Marblehead, Mass. 





FABULOUS OFFER! 


FREE! 


This great reproduction of 
Rodin's “THE THINKER”, 
beautiful bronze-finished rep 
lica with exceptional detail 

one of world’s most outstand 
ing masterpieces. 9%" high 
Regularly priced at $10.20 p 

FREE with your order for 
any one of these famous 
museum and contemporary 


SCULPTURE 
MASTERPIECES 
IN REPLICA: 


(|) F807 “DAVID.” Michelangelo, 
1504. Orig. in Florence, Italy 
Green bronze finish. 14° high 
Wp ping, packing $1.75) Only 11.98 
R-804 “THE MISS.” Auguste 
"7 On P oris, Frinee. Bronze 
finish. 10° high Only 18.95 
(shipping, packing, $2.00) 
K-414 “MOSES.” Michelangelo 
St. Peter's, Rome. White marbie finisl. 15° high 
Ship ped express collect) Only 22.98 
120 “aPpHRODITE” (Venus de Medici) jrd Cent 
B.C. Black marble finish, 17° high Only 14.95 
(Shipped Express Collect) 
-) R-6O5 “HAND OF GOD” Auguste Rodin. Bronze 
finish. 16° high Only 29.98 
(Shipped Express Collect) 
For catalog of over 125 illustrations of famous 
eculpture reproductions, send 25c in coin 


10-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Check items desired, enclose check er meney 
order & order direct trom: 


Wynn's Fine Arts, Dept. H-11, 
Rd., Great Neck, N.Y. 


7239 Great Neck 








‘ SWIVEL 
CAPTAIN'S STOOL 
With Sturdy, Concealed 
Ball Bearing Swivel 






Now & swivel stool styled 
for the home, For the drink 
bar, food bar, kitchen counter, 
work or drafting table, office, 
etc. Ideal child's dining chair 
turnings on legs allow easy 
slicing off as child grows 
Large, contoured seat and wide 
curved back give maximum 
comfort. Rungs are just the right 
leg height for young or old 
Thick knotty pine seat and 
back hardwood legs and 
rungs. In finest hand crafted 
quality. Beautifully finished in 
mellow honey-toned knotty pine 
or maple. Seat bt. 30 in. or 
24 in. (Specify). Only $16.95 
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FAMOUS STEAKS 
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f 
PRIME 


FILET MIGNON 


You can’t buy them in any market. 
Pfaelzer’s U. § Prime filet mignon is 
served in America’s finest restaurants, 
hotels and clubs. Tender and flavorful . . . 
aged to mellow perfection . . . a wonderful 
gift for friends or family. Quick-frozen; 
perfect arrival is guarant ! Allow two 
weeks for delivery. Attractive gift box. 


Box of 16 Filet Mignons Railway Express 
6 oz. ea., 114" thick $33 Prepaid 


Write for free booklet describing 
many other Pfaeizer gift items. 


PFAELZER BROTHERS (pronounced FELZER) 


Dept.711 © Chicago9, Ill. © YArds7-7100 
© 1959 Pfaeizer Brothers 


one 





Man's 
DRESSER 





friend is this 


VALET! It 


best lazy 


MAN’S DRESSER ORGANIZER - *3* 
susan 
holds his collar 
stays, cuff links, tie clips, watch, loose 









NEW LARGE FREE CATALOG— 300 Pieces — 


Finished and Kit Form Furniture in Friendly Pine. 


COMPLETE KIT — for easy 
assembly. Prefitted, drilled, 
finishing 
$11.95 


erent sanded, ready for 
tte ou Simple instructions 
“Hr. s 
Shipping Chargers Collect 


change, rings, glasses and wallet each in 
a separate compartment. He knows where 
everything is! Spins around to make him 
feel extra efficient. Handsomely gold tooled 
“sun-tan” leatherette, moire-lined. Practi- 
cal gift for any man! Satssfaction guaranteed or 
your money back! Only $3.98, postage paid. 
Order DRESSER VALET from Sunset 
House, 2872 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, 
California, 





xecop» YIELD HOUSE 
Guarantee Dept. H11-9, North Conway, N.H. 





FOR BIG MEN OMLY! 


Sizes 10-16 Widths AAA-EEE 


We specialize in LARGE SIZES ONLY —sizes 10 
to 16; widths AAA to EEE. Dress, sport, casual 
dnd work shoes; golf shoes; insulated boots; 
sox; slippers, rubbers; overshoes; shoe trees 
Also sport shirts in your exact, extro- 
long sleeve length. Enjoy perfect fit in 
your hard-to-find size at amazingly low 
cost. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sold by 
mail only. Write for FREE Style 
Book TODAY! 


KING-SIZE, inc. 


516 Brockton, Mass. 










* 
FREE 


CATALOG 
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CAST IRON HORSE HEAD 


















anywhere. HORSE 
as shown—13” high 
express charges collect. 


Ne C.0.D's. please 
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Money refunded if not satisfied 


Free Garden & Home Gift Catalog 


THE HITCHING POST 


263 Glen Cove Ave., Dept. H-11, Sea Cliff, L.1., WY. 


IMAGINATIVE DECOR! 
indoors or out. Put it on your 
own post for driveway, patio 
or garden. A pair used with log 
holders make handsome and 
irons. Very special accent as 
lamp base, or just sitting most 
HEAD 
12.95 


Travel Props 

A handy tan glove-leather kit with 
a pair of leather traveling 

slippers in zippered front pocket. 
Rayon-lined flap pocket will 

hold pajamas, handkerchiefs, and so 
forth. Slippers in natural 

color, one size only. $15, postpaid. 
Home Community Shops, 

Upper Montclair Station, 
Montclair, N.J. 


«- Rw 


Lucky Dice 

for a lucky man. 

These black glass bottles, 
spotted like dice, 

contain 4 ozs. each of after-shave 
lotion and cologne. 

$5.85 a set, 

postpaid. 

Alfred Dunhill of London, 
620 Fifth Ave., 

N.Y.C. 20. 
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surrounding columns are fresh and 











~ ce OmToAL 


Christmas may still seem a long way off, but do you recall how 
rapidly those pre-Christmas weeks rushed by last year? How you vowed 
then to be ready early this year? Well, here in the Shopper and its 


imaginative gift ideas to help you 


ESSENTIALLY MASCULINE 
Casual and Comfortable 
For the special man on your list, 
a loop-stitched mohair 

pull-over with V-neck and raglan 
sleeves. Choice of navy, 

scarlet or black, in sizes 

small, medium, large 

or extra large. $20, postpaid. 
Brooks Brothers, 

346 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 





Office Jewel 

Here’s a noteworthy accessory 
for a busy executive's 

desk—a gold-plated 

stapler topped 

with a reproduction of an old 
French coin, 134” in 
diameter. $6.25, postpaid. 
Hammacher Schlemmer, 

145 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. 








= Now!...Show All Your Friends ===""" 
You, Too, Have Lived Dangerously! 


YOUR NAME on a Genuine Bullfight Poster 
























Impress and puzzle your friends, with this large 17” x 
28” bullfight poster, featuring your name among those 
of other famous matadors. This authentic poster, using 
the original art work and printing plates in full color, 
makes a dramatic eye-catching decoration for home or 
office...or a truly personalized gift for your bull- 
throwing friends. Poster imprinted with your full name 
or any other name you specify—only $2.98 ppd. 2 
posters, with 2 different names—$5.75 ppd. 
Mailed in a round mailing tube, not folded. 
Ready to frame or hang on wall. 
Be the first matador in your set. Order now. 
Send check or money order + Available by mail only from 


SPENCER GHATS Views i, 


shopping way. Be sure, too, to watch for next month’s Shopper, with He. eee Copyright 1959 Spencer Gifts, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Norm Thompson 


Unusual and Smpoited Spoitiwenr 


Genuine 
WESTERN 
DEERSKIN 


SHOPPER 


do just that. You’ll find something for all ages and types—whether for 














family, friends or relations—all tidily classified to speed you on your 





more inspired suggestions to fill out the tag ends of your Christmas list. 
BUY ONLY 
the 
HAF-A-JAMA® 
You 
SLEEP INI! 




































Driving Gloves 

in a classic style. They have a 
natural-color hand-crocheted 
back, brown capeskin 

palm and chamois lining. 
Imported from England. 
Small, medium, large 


NOT IN STORES 


and extra large. $15, postpaid. 
Abercrombie & Fitch, 

45th St. and Madison Ave., 
Nec, 17. 





Country Jacket 


FOR MEN & WOMEN 
Elegant comfort, long wear. Butter-soft 
natural tan Western wild deerskin mel- 
lows through wear and takes on the 
character of its owner. Keeps out wind, 

rovides warmth with style & comfort 
ach jacket handmade to your individ- 
ual measurements. Snap-fastening front 
& cuffs. Roomy pockets. Completely 
washable. Ideal travel companion... 
perfect for sports or spectator wear. 


Give reg. suit size and 
sleeve length. $4500 


Pertect fit guaranteed. postpaid : 


TOPS IN SLEEPING COMFORT... 


Warm Flannel | $395 each 
Uppa-Jamas by | 32° $775, 
HAF-A-JAMA Sold only bymail 


Here's your mid-winter night's dream of warm 
sleep comfort. This extra-long soft flannel Uppa- 
Jama — at drafts, chills and blizzards. Vat- 
dyed, tub-fast color. Sanforized. Full cut for 
roomy comfort. Nore the ample pockets, side 
slits, smart notched collar. Sizes A, B, C, D, E in 
Sky Blue or Maize. Money back guarantee. No Unusual imported exclusive 
© .’s, please. 

Please add 25¢ to total for postage 


H. M. ALLISON CO., Dept. H-9 
175 RAWSON RD., BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 





FEMININE FANCIES 


Silver Symphony 








A gracefully designed pin 





and matching drop earrings of hand- 
wrought sterling silver that 
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SOLD ONLY BY MAIL ORDER 


will go equally well 
with tweeds or her favorite silks. 


clothing, . boots, equipment 


Pin, $11; earrings, $11. 


for men, women & children 
ORDER DIRECT AND SAVE! 
Write for Free catalog TODAY 


Norm Thompson 
1805 N. W. Thurman, Portland 9, Oregon 
Perfect Presents for 


“MDH easel ” coltector 
CANDY BOX, handgainted, 
‘ size 6 x 5%” $11.95 ppd. 


Postpaid, incl. tax. Studio Two, 
Rt. 6, Newtown, Conn. 














Pigtail Wig 
from Italy. This hand-crocheted 






virgin-wool head warmer is 
a gay and practical 





accessory for skating, skiing or other 





CARRY YOUR JEWELRY IN STYLE 


ui 7 These twin jewelry cases are small enough to 
Choice of red or blonde. One size tuck away in suitcase corners or even a large 


winter sports she enjoys. 





. . hand bag (not to mention dresser drawers), yet 
fits all. $6.98, postpaid. they hold enough jewelry to see you around the WALL VASE 
Lord George, Ltd., world in style. Made of Swiss embroidered, quilted First Time Shown 
taffeta, lined with velvet. Cases are zippered. In 3 yu" 
1270 Broadway, pave. i. fuchsia or turquoise with contrasting lining. 2%” S%x 4/2 $10.95 ppd. 
square. No. C.O.D.'s. The pair, only $2.95, post- Free Gift Catalog 
paid. Send for free gift catalog. 50 cts. Hummel Fig. Catalog 





ARTISAN GALLERIES “Deiter tence” | | HILDEGARDE STUDIOS °7,2,"c07'2802" 4°" 


Fert "JUMBO PRUNES" 


SCOTTISH Special Introductory Offer 


for ladies and gentlemen, from top to 

















Leisure Magic 
in cotton-velour, designed by 





se : 0 ills (o eck 0} oney order for 
i j F toe; a complete outfit or bonnet, scarf, Send me two $1 bills (or check or money or 

Willy Roth of Switzerland. tie, socks in your own tartan, the same amount) and I will send you my 24 
Your choice of jewel- Ladies’ kilt skirts—street pound box of JUMBO PRUNES, including a gen 
, length, any tartan... - $31.00 erous sample of my Ranch-made Sweets, giant 
toned emerald, crimson, Capri Gentlemen's tartan vest and tie California Apricots, fresh Dates, and honey-sweet 
fomatch. . 256+. ss 21.00 white Figs. These prunes are huge and so soft 
blue or orange. ve fe TartanNeckties $2.50. . . 3for6.95 you'll eat ‘em like candy. To new customers only 
c feet Oe All postpaid. Send 10¢ . i aed 365 bo wr $2.00 and I pre- 
ep ae ee ee ‘ ; ae See eee bond ove = so acon o che hop ati isfas ti on or 
large, extra large. i Books . Jewelry - China your money back. Send today and I'll ship at once 

. Yardage - Blazer Emblems - Crystal direct from my ranch. Only one to a customer 


Jacket, $24; slacks, $28. Postpaid. 
Bonwit Teller, 
721 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


Scottish Imports Ltd ||| VACa VALLEY ORCHARDS, Box F-31 


374 Geary St, Rm. 189 San Francisco 2, Calif. Encine, Calf. 
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176 Cutting Edges of This All-Purpose 


te 
Gourmet’s Carver HOLIDAY SHOPPER 
Glide thru ROASTS, HAM, FOWL 








Trim Topper 

for that smart basic look. 
She’ll count this 

bulky knit jacket of 

brushed wool 

among her wardrobe gems. 
In Loden brown only, 

rayon lined. Sizes 8-16. $18.20, 
postpaid. French Boot Shop, 
541 Main St., 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Now—for the first time in this country—the revolué, 
tionary “corruserrated” Sheffield Carver with 176 
cutting blades! Gives you WAFER THIN slices that 
retain ALL the juices. Sharpens itself as you use it!) 


Here's the most amazing tinuous use forms a constantly new razor-sharp 
Carving Knifeeverdesigned cutting edge. This is the remarkable ‘‘corruser- 
for the pleasures of eating! rated"' edge that actually flows thru tough leather. 
Ordinary knives tear thru You can slice WAFER THIN meat, vegetables, 
meat and squeeze the juicy tomatoes, onions, etc.—make your dinner table 
goodness out but not this a joy to look at! 
revolutionary patented in- Carver is made in England of finest SHEFFIELD 
vention! The All-Purpose STAINLESS STEEL with PERMANENT MIRROR 
. Gourmet's Carver is made FINISH. Beautifully balanced white handle for 
with a remarkable 8-inch blade actually contain- gure grip and perfect slicing. Order NOW for 
ing 176 cutting edges. This amazing edge has juxurious dining at home—or give as most un- 
razor-sharp blades alternating with chisel-action usual holiday gift. LIFETIME GUARANTEE cov- 
ridges, with grooves to prevent clogging. It's ering replacement or reconditioning WITHOUT 
unbelievable how Gourmet's Carver glides thru CHARGE. Attractively sleeved and boxed—ONLY 
ham, beef, fowl, game-—never disturbing the §6 POSTPAID, or C.O.D. plus postage. Extra- 
juices within heavy CAPTAIN'S CARVER with 9 in. blade and 
Gourmet's Carver never needs sharpening! Con- white handle only $8. Jet Flight 


Stuyvesant Trading Co., Inc., 130 W. 42nd St., Dept. N, New York 36, N. Y. A. bag to gp places with the wonten « 
























traveler. Zippered, plastic- 
SENT ON APPROVAL! lined pouch, 1114” long, holds 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides apne *rtendnind 


thin pockets accommodate cigarettes, 


vith th 


passport case, change, etc. 

In leatherlike red, 

brown or royal blue plastic with 
Florentine pattern. 

$9.85, postpaid, incl. tax. 

Jay Thorpe, 

24 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 





TWEED HAT _— 
ORDER BY MAIL FOR 
SPORTS & LEISURE WEAR SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 


Flawlessly tailored of handloomed Harris tweed 7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


Perfect travel companion—stowable as a cap 
Undaunted by any weather—sun, rain, wind You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions . . . 
Classic styling in a sports hat that will last a 28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to simplify 




















A CHILD'S CHRISTMAS 


Hans Brinker Skates 


lifetime. Comfort & distinction in the British your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 

manner. Our exclusive import direct from one lid. r 83 z il ptt 

of Bond Street's oldest and finest hatters who has slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own for youngsters from 3 to 8. 

served British gentry for nearly two centuries most beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, —— -atec , 

Neutral Harris Tweed blend of $ aaa return the others! You name the spot, we have the These beechwood skates from Holland 
12.50 poid slide . .. matchless scenes of contemporary and an- 


brown, green, bive, ton woo! yorns 


have single-bladed Swedish 
‘steel runners, adjustable leather 


cient wonders of the world . . . restricted interiors of 

FRE 7 72-Page CATALOG cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 
a ae a ‘ hing & entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your 
att eh nites ia icons copy of the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog 

{ style ; Weste of Hi-Fi slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe 

Slides are... 

SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 


rrr ins A straps, and can be worn over 


alehate hate) 


boots or shoes. Specify 

shoe size when ordering. $4.98 

a pair, postpaid. The 

Windmill, Box 107, Darien, Conn. 





WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 








Los Angeles 24, California 








! Double Duty 
SHOE BAG 


For Men & Women 
Tirolean Togs 


—? Your 
f choice of from Bavaria for the younger set. 
today’s The Loden cloth jacket is 


foremost trimmed in dark green, has carved 





ONLY portrait bone buttons and lapel 
ainters : 

$ 7-35 7a ; emblems. In sizes through 2, $9.85; 

Tox Incl. Ppd. sculptors 4—6, $11.85; 8-12, $15.30. 


Solves the shoe storage problem on the road or at home. Slip 
shoes into this lightweight convenient bag and carry over arm, 
or zip open to hang on closet door. Holds 8 pr. women’s or 4 pr 
men's shoes. 20° x 13” x 6”, collapses to a flat package for easy 
storage. Plastic lined, in red and black rayon plaid, or blue or 
brown duck sd x ie 
Pa, Residents Add 4% Sates Tax. Sorry No COD's . . . 
nd For Free Gift Catalog 
THE ADDED TOUCH Dept H0 11, Wynnewood, Penna, PORTRAITS, INC. 


——— PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 
Come - LUGGAGE 136 EAST 57th STREET * NEW YORK 


CARRIERS 
For station wacons| Milady’s shoe-boots! 
AND FOREIGN CARS Shearling-lined charcoal, black, 
© Permanent and camp-on red or tan glove leather boot to 
GQ wma wear right over stockings—for 
4 snug-going in town or country 
AAA to EE sizes 4 to 10 $14.95 
Ag Se 10% to 12 $15.95 add 35c postage 


(AMELL Co. teri So_sy Bayes 
0. Little Ferry, N.J. 45 Winter St. Dept. H. Boston 8, Mass. 


Green fur-felt “goat boy” hat in 
small, medium or large, 

$3.30. Postpaid. Carroll Reed Ski 
Shops, North Conway, N.H. 























Great-Grandma’s Day 

A 12” hardwood doll, hand-painted, 
and dressed according to the 
fashion of the 1860's. 

It’s freely jointed at hips and 






* Boat racks and boot lad- 
ders too 





shoulders; dress, bonnet, 











OLD ENGLISH FAIRY NIGHT LIGHTS 

Still made in Britain Crystal base; diamond point shade in 

in original molds used _— choice of: Ruby 

about 1844.342”high. (especially suitable d les. 
9-hour “Pyramid” for holiday decorations) (/ 4 fi a cane 
candle included. Pale Green, Light Blue 5134 Mercer Ave 


Houston 5, Texas 
Just $3.50 ec. ppd. Crystal, Amber REQUEST BROCHURE 


chemise, petticoat and pantalets 
are removable. $12.95. Extra set of 
clothes, $3.75. Postpaid. 

Polly Shorrock, 

15 Tucker St., 

Marblehead, Mass. 
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THE SHOWCASE 




















More Brilliant than Diamonds 


Jarra Gems look exactly like fine diamonds, 
at a fraction of the cost. Their beauty and 
brilliance are permanent. Mademoiselle (Feb- 
ruary 1958) said of Jarra Gems: “Icy glitter 
that gives a real diamond illusion.” One 
would find it hard to distinguish this man- 
made stone from a diamond. Send for Free 
Booklet showing ladies’ and men's rings in 1 4K 
gold. Easy monthly payments. Unset Jarra 
Gems $25 a carat (Tax Incl.). 


JARRA GEM CORP., Dept. H-25 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


4 


a eet Oe 
EBONY SWALLOWS A CR | CA 
hand carved in 


Magnificent plaques bring the excitement of a 
jungle beat to your walls. Trio of graceful swal- 
lows was carved of blackest ebony by natives 
in Tanganyika. Arrange them in a drift to fit your 
wall area. A brand new approach to wall dec- 
oration. Each set consists of three graduated 
sizes— 12”,10”, and 7” long. At this low price, 
you'll want several sets—for yourself—for gifts. 


SET OF 3 only $295 .,,,. 


Free subscription (4 issues) to our gift magazine 
with your order. or send 10¢ for sample copy 


SHOPPING 
INTERNATIONAL 


on po 
Dept. 259, 2s Lafayette Ave., * white Pisins, W. Y. 


MILADY WILL LOVE 


A pair of ST. MORITZ BOUDOIR BOOTS, the 
last word in luxury and a sophisticated “Him 


sto Her" gift. Tailored in champagne leather, 


as soft and fluffy as cream puffs. Choice of 
WHITE or RED trimmed in gold. Sizes 5 thru 9. 


POSTPAID $7 -95 


Airmail delivery 50c additional 


Write for free catalog of foreign fashions and gifts. 


“a ME*ICcO gHuop 


SANTA FEL NEW MEXICO 


HEIRLOOM CHAMOIS SHIRT 


Classic-tailored of Britain's finest oil tanned 


chamois . . . soft as down, feather light. Dur- 
able natural ieather—mellows with age... 
actually breathes for luxurious dry warmth. 
As comfortable in the duck blind as at a 
fireside. Convertible collar, breast pocket, 
pearl buttons. Cleans easily, holds naturai 
color for life. Men's sizes 38-46; Ladies, 
10-20. $45.00. 
More Unique Sportswear in our 1959 Catalog 
SATISFACTION Seay. 


(tol Reed LE Sbi Shes 


112 Main Street North Conway, N. 








FOLDING SHOE HORN 


You needn't bend over with this new idea in 
shoe horns. The telescopic feature makes it 
indispensable. Folds to a scant handful when 
not in use, but it’s a foot long when you want 
to use it. A useful as well as ornamental gift. 
Ideal for Milady, travelers, sportsmen, teen- 
agers, or the infirm, to easily slip on and pro- 
tect shoes. Carried easily in pocket or purse. 
Every member of the family should have one. 
Chrome plated, 4” long folded, 12” long ex- 
tended. Plastic carrying case. Each $2.00 pp. 
Ask for your FREE 32 page color catalog 


SLEEPY HOLLOW GIFTS 


1037 Crane Drive, Dept H11, Falls Church, Virginia 


For HOLIDAY Readers 


The perfect gift for collectors of Holiday . 

d red lated leather binders de 
signed to hold six issues. “Holiday” is 
stamped in gold on both front and backbone. 
An ideal gift for your friends who read 
Holiday. . . . A wonderful addition for your 
home or office library. 

$2.50 ea. postpaid. 
(Residents of Pa. add 4% sales tax.) 
Send check or money order to: 


Holiday Information Service 
Dept. 11, Independer -e Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 








the ‘different’ gift for every motorist 


MILE-0-GRAPH" 


Precision Map Measurer 
Drivers! Gift-givers! Mile-O-Graph puts smile 
age in mileage. Measures distances accurately 
in a moment without figuring. Patented, pocket- 
size Mile-O-Graph is easy to use. 1 —Set to 
any scale map. 2—Run wheel along route. 
3—Read pointer for exact mileage. Saves 
time, tires, and tempers. Gift boxed. Guaran- 
teed. Send $2.00 today. Mile-O-Graph will 
be postpaid. Sorry, no C.O.D. 


MAP-O-GRAPH, INC. 
22 Clinton Ave. Valley Stream, N.Y. 





Gourmet’s Delight 


A beautiful green and marcon gift box of 
eight assorted 2 oz. jars of Potters's nationally 
famous Farm Fresh Herbs and highest quality 
Spices plus a Good Cookery Booklet. A taste- 
ful gift the whole family will enjoy. A choice of 
any eight of the following: Oregano, Marjoram, 
Tarragon, Salad Herbs, Meat Herbs, Poultry 
Herbs, Sage, Hickory Flavored Salt, Garlic 
Sait, BarB-Que Spice or Sesame Seed. Herbs 
are all grown and freshly prepared on the 
Potters Herb Farm. Postpaid $3.50 


The Potters of Baraboo, Inc. 
R. 4 Baraboo, Wis. 








FRUIT BASKET with 
KNIFE “HANDLES” 


Shipped direct from Sweden! Present perfect 
for Christmas, or “gift yourself! Polished 
brass wheel with black wire ... the handles 
are Swedish stainless steel fruit knives with 
fruitwood handles. White plastic-tipped legs. 
Size, 4Y%2 x 6Y%2 x 12”. Ideal centerpiece, 
sure to cause comment, collect compliments. 
(Does not include fruit.) Shipped postpaid, 
duty free, direct from Sweden. Just $4.95 
Sorry, no C.O.D.'s 


Cc & C IMPORTS 
Merchandise Mart 
1000 Washington St. Lovis 1, Mo. 





A Truly Distinguished Christmas Gifi 


ADVENTURES OF THE MIND 


A brilliant collection of articles from the fas- 
cinating The Saturday Evening Post series. Con- 
tains 21 thought-provoking articles in science, 
religion, history, the arts and other topics, 
written by leading thinkers. Order the regular 
edition for only $4.50 or the deluxe edition 
for $5.50. Makes a wonderful gift. An at- 
tractive gift card will announce your thoughtful- 
ness at Christmastime. No need to pay now— 
we'll bill you later. Order from your book- 
store or direct from: 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Dept. 1842, independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 





REPRINT DIRECTORY of 
SCHOOL & CAMP 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1959 


Holiday's first Reprint Directory of School & 
Camp Announcements for 1959 is now avail- 
able. For your free copy of this informative 
directory of schools, colleges, camps and 
home study programs, write to 


Holiday School & Camp Directory 
P. O. Box 868, Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 





Never at this low price genuine 150 power 
ACHROMATIC Telescope. 5 magnifications 
18X-35X-65X-85X-150X. Brings Moon, Plan- 
ets, Stars, Satellites, people 150 times closer, 
clearer, sharper. All pictures erect, needle 
sharp color free viewing only genuine achro- 
matic lenses bring you. 5 precision lenses, 43” 
Bakelite tube, 4 power finder scope (30 MM) 
mounted on main tube, 5’ tripod. Telescope 
shipped ready for use with 4 free gifts: 273 
page “Handbook of the Heavens", magic star 
finder dial aids in locating stars, 220 & 400 
eyepiece lenses for experiments, all this at the 
amazing price of $18.95. Without tripod 
$14.95. Complete satisfaction or money back. 
Send check or money order Dept. HA-8, 
Criterion Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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ULTRA MINIATURE 






CAMERA 


















What a smart way to say “Merry 


Xmas!” Give the MEC 16, Newest, 
fastest, popular-priced ultra-miniature 
camera. Features: f/2.8 Color-Ennit 


lens, speeds 1/30—1/1000, rapid wind, 
automatic focusing. Neatly tucks into 
pocket or purse. 
companion. 
and brilliant coior slides... 
tion of films and nation-wide develop- f,; 
ing service. 


A perfect traveling 
Provides large snapshots 
a wide selec- 





A Whole World of 
ne Photography 
in the Paim 

of Your Hand 


MEC-16: Trademark of 
STANDARD CAMERA CORPORATION 
319 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 16, N.Y. 












LINGUAPHONE 


The World's Standard Conversational Method 


SPANISH ( ..Aicccc"., ) @ FRENCH « GERMAN 


ITALIAN © RUSSIAN © JAPANESE 


Any of 34 languages available At Home 
A Linguaphone Recorded Language Set is « last 


Muabl isset in business, travel hool, 


ng gut an iny 

urmed s¢ esam iallife. WithLINGUAPHONEI 
life- like, oe recordings, you LEARN 
iny language t same Ga@sy, nutural way u learned 


wn AT HOMI » hear © to 22 of he 
waste best native language teachers, both) men 


nd women, speak. You listen u Understand - 
yo SPI AK! Over a million home-study students of 
ill ages have learned another language this ideal way 

World-wide Endorsement. WRITE for FREE Book 
and detail FREE Trial. LINGUAPHONE 


INSTITUTE, T-37-119 Radic City, New York 20, N.Y. 


j LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | 
| T-37-119 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. | 
ase send me: (1) FREE BOOK 
| C) Details of f 1, N jation, of course. | 
| My langue is | 
> | 
| | 
| Address | 
| , tin | 
| World's Standard Conversational Method | 
L For Over Hall a Century J 





MONTREAL + LONDON + PARIS + MILAN + AMSTERDAM 
PORTRAIT 
IN OILS 


Magnificently painted in 
full color, from old or new 
photos, by outstanding 
Evropean ond American 
artists. Our pe 
are TRUE WORKS OF ART, 
painted on pure linen can 
vr phot 
and NOT painted on tor 


ortraits in oil 


vas from y sgreiph | 





THE PERFECT GIFT 
a , 39° - TO 399°” 


”» 40" 


an enlargement of photc 


Artists + hoose from 
No longer need you envy those fortunate enough to own 
@ family olf portrait. Have you a photograph of some 
leved one whose memory you wish to perpetuate? 

Compare our oi! Portraits with others seiling up to $1,000. 


28 PAGE BEAUTIFUL 
WLUSTRATED CATALOG 15. 
Every Painting a Masterpiece’ 

Van Dyke Oil Portraits, Ltd. 

Dept. EP, 26 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

in Canada 1575 Villeray, Montreal 29, P. Q. 




















OREGON MOUNTAIN 
DEERSKIN MOCCASINS 


Here's Luxury! 

Fits and feels like a glovel 
Handcrafted from lustrous wild 
Deerskin in rich browned-butter 
color tones... soft and silky 
leather shapes to y 
tanned outer sole, cus! 
sole; hidden elastic at inste Pp i 
ining. All 


exact fit, full luxury 
men’s and women's shoe sizes 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Order 2 


n her matchmates 


$9.85 pr. postpaid 


pair for his 





Dept. 8 

1005 S. W. Woods 
Portiand 1, Oregon 
Write for FREE Folio of Exciting Deerskin Luxuries 


RICHARD DOUGLAS 








PLANNING GUIDE \) 
DESK CALENDAR Wy 


<> 
pene FOR THE BUSIEST 


PERSON YOU KNOW! 


The modern memo-organizer. One of 
the most practical daily reminders ever de- 
veloped! Styled by a By neo designer. 
Handsome 7/2” x 6'2” x 1” looseleaf binder, 
with scientifically he memorandum, 
appointment and calendar pages providing 
for daily and weekly organization. A huge 
success among professi 1 and busi 
— and in the home. Rich simulated 
eather cover, $4.45. Genuine leather black 
Morocco Grain, $9.00. Deluxe genuine tan 
Pigskin, $13.50. FREE pages for remain- 
der of this year with orders for 
next year while they last. Orders 
shipped day received. 100% satis- 
faction guaranteed or money 
back. Postpaid when cash accom- 
nies order. Dept. S-9, Wilson 
emindex Co., Rochester 21, N.Y. 
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All Sizes 
COMPLETE 
or IN EASY 
1 WR. KITS 


MAGAZINE 
RACKS 


These large hand- 
seme wall racks 
prevent ‘‘maga- 
zine mess”. Mag- 
azines will not 
“slouch” or bend. 
Each is held up- 
right. Each is vis- 
ible for convenient selection. 
Beautitul in the home. Perfect in office 
er reception room. Complete racks in satin smooth, 
heney-tone knotty pine or lovely maple or mahogany finish. 
OR IN KITS for easy, home assembly. Pre-fitted, drilled, sanded, 
etc., ready for finishing, simple instructions. 
For 30 magazines 23" x 27" (t.) $17.95. Kit $9.95 

For 45 magazines 23" x 40" (Taller) $27.50. Kit $16.95 
For 60 magazines 45” x 27" (Double Width) $32.50. Kit $19.95 

Fimished Racks Shipped Exp. Chgs. Coll.—Aits Sent Postpaid 
LARGE NEW FREE CATALOG—300 Pieces—Complete or in Kits. 


YIELD HOUSE 
»H 11-9 
onway, N. H. 


tn! 
BY 






immediate Delivery 
No C.0.D.’s De 
Money Back Guarantee North 





A CLEVER HOSTESS 
in a “COOK-SAN” 
APRON* comes out of 


the kitehen looking glam- 

orous and demure as a 

cover girl! 

An authentic oriental im- 

port, it's PRACTICAL $395 

(sturdy Sanforized white 

cotton) and PRETTY (square neck 

with tucks and ae, ath sleeves 

and back tie). Sizes § 

Black cotton mid- po “$495 

length HOUSE BOY pants. 

Sizes 10-16 

We pay postage. Money-back guarantee. 
* 4s featured in HOLI- 

DAY'S ** Foreign Bazaar. 


frances-morris 


DEPT. 11, 125 ASHLAND PLACE, 
BROOKLYN 1, HY. 


” 
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HOLIDAY 





Ready to Make 
A saucy dress of red-and-white 
or navy-and-white 

striped broadcloth. Cutting 

and stitching lines are 

printed on fabric in 

washable ink. 

Kit includes instructions and all 
findings needed. Sizes 2-6, 
$3.20, postpaid. 

Lida Brown Designs, Inc., 

18 E. 60th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


HOME THOUGHTS 
Provincial Print 
Foam-rubber pads covered with 
textured cotton, 

for captain's, mate’s or 
iadderback chairs and Boston 
rockers. Old gold or brown print. 
Seat pads, 18” x 15”, and 

back pads, 21” x 13” $4.33 each; 
seat pads, 14” x 14”, $3.33. 
Foster House, 

6523 N. Galena Rd., Peoria, Ill. 


Butter Warmers 

Add a special flair to shore 
dinners with these 
brass-handled, 
tinned-copper butter 
warmers from Yugoslavia. 
Or use them to hold cigarettes 
or fireside matches. 

Each has a 2-0z. capacity. 
Set of 4, $7.95, postpaid. 
Charles W. Chase, 
Haddam Neck, 

East Hampton, Conn. 
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HOLIDAY 











SHOPPER 










Pajama Bags 

for small fry to hang in their 
closets. Dwarf bag 

for little boys is in blue felt with 
plush whiskers; angel bag for 
girls is white with gold 

trim and white wool hair. Dwarf 
has slit opening in back, 

angel zips down back; 

both are 18” long. $2.95 each, 
postpaid. “Pour Vous,” 

210 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 10. 











Original Greetings 

Have your child’s imaginative 
Christmas drawing reproduced as a 
family Christmas card. 

515” x 4”. Send any size drawing, 
and specify your choice of red 
on white or white on red 

and names to be printed on card. 
50 cards, $20; 100 cards, $28. 
Postpaid. Two weeks delivery. 
Young Rembrandts, 

Port Chester, N.Y. 











FINE FOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 








JORDAN'S GENUINE VIRGINIA HAM 


SMOKED 30 DAYS 


THEN AGED LIKE 
VINTAGE WINE 


Nearly 300 years ago, Virginia colonists 
sent to England hams of a distinctive sa- 
vory flavor that soon were acclaimed by 
gourmet and royalty throughout the cap- 
itals of Europe. Both the fame and famous 
flavor have endured. Today, as then, the 
true Virginia ham is one of the world’s 
delicacies. 

Each magnificent ham now hanging in 
our aging rooms, slowly cured, smoked to a 
rich mahogany hue, aged approx. one year, 
has been tended by hand through each un- 
hurried step—as we have done for the past 
119 years. For example, we keep hickory 
fires going day and night for 30 days, 
while the juices drip and the pungent 
smoke permeates the meat. 

Just before shipment, each ham—in a 
40-hour process—is soaked, simmered, the 
skin removed, the fat trimmed, then glazed 
with sugar and baked with wine to a sa- 
vory feast of firm, sweet and tender meat. 


One of the New World’s 
Oldest Traditions 


Your Jordan's ham arrives ready to be en- 
joyed, needs no heating. It keeps for weeks 
and weeks. Traditional for Christmas din- 
ner... perfect for cocktail party or buffet. 

Sealed in amber cellophane, nested in 
burgundy tissue in Old Virginia Smoke- 
house box (carving, serving and keeping 
suggestions enclosed), here is a magnificent 
gift for those you especially wish to please 
this year, and a grand treat for your 
family. 

Our hams are prepared to please. We 
guarantee complete satisfaction. Weight 
9 to 15 lbs. cooked; $1.89 per Ib. (net 
cooked wt.) shipped anywhere in the conti- 
nental U.S. Shipped anywhere in world 
for $2.24 per lb. Please specify whether 
wanted now; for Christmas; or other date. 





JORDAN’S oid virciniA SMOKEHOUSE 
1427-A E. CARY ST., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














COMICE scape 


FOR 
Christmas. 


AS LOW AS 


$ $380" 


DELIVERY 
PREPAID 


@ Luscious, large Comice Pears, creamy in tex- 
ture, rich in juicy flavor, make unusual and 
appreciated gifts for family, friends and busi- 
ness associates. These world-famous pears are 
grown in our own orchards, carefully selected 
— individually wrapped. Delivered PREPAID 
in colorful gift boxes to any point in 48 states. 
Perfect arrival guaranteed. Gift card enclosed. 
Send list, we do the rest. No stamps, C.O.D.’s 
or charge accounts, please. 
No. 1—Deluxe Box 

(8 to 14 pears, pictured above)........ $3.80* 
No. 2—Deluxe Box (15 to 18 pears) 4.70* 
*EARLY BIRD PRICE. |f your Christmas order, com 
plete with names and addresses of recipients is air 
mailed on or before November 23, 1959. Regular 
price No. 1 Box $3.95, No. 2 Box $4.85 










WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
PINNACLE ORCHARDS 


434 Fir Street + MEDFORD, OREGON 





MEDFORD, ORE. 


FOR HOLIDAY EATING- 
HOLIDAY GREETING 


FORST 


Fabulous Foods 


You'll get cheers aplenty when you SERVE or 
GIVE—FORST’S succulent golden-brown Smoked 
Turkeys, aromatically spiced, applewood smoked 
Or mouth- ee sugar-cured, hickory smoked 

our choice of many other taste- 
anata treats too—some as low as $6.50! 








FORST frounrain 
Smoked TURKEY 


Whole ——— turkeys from 
8 to 20 Ibs. ne 
Delivered pm $1.75 Ib. 
BONELESS SMOKED 
NEW TURKEY ROLL 
All white meat, 7-8 Ibs. net. 
Delivered price, $2.95 Ib. 


FORST hountain 
Smoked HAM 


(Bone In) Net weight from 
10 to 16 Ibs. 
Delivered price, $1.50 |b. 


BONELESS SMOKED 
NEW HAM ROLL 
All solid meat, 8-12 Ibs. net. 
Delivered price, $1.80 Ib. 


FORST fesnve. 
PAK-O-SIX 


6 generous cans—each a 
delightfully different Forst 
delicacy. 
Delivered price, $6.50 
YOU CAN SHOP FROM YOUR ARMCHAIR 
— SO ORDER TODAY! 


All delicacies beautifully gift- 
wrapped, shipped pre-paid in the 
U. S. (We will ship as near as 
possible to weights you specify but 
we may run a little over or a little 
under. If so, we will bill you or 
refund the difference.) Enclose 
gift list, addresses and delivery 
dates with your check or M. 


Write today for FREE new full color gift catalog. 


THE FORSTS, Route 562, Kingston, N.Y. 
important: All Forst Products are Gov't. Inspected. 





NEW UNUSUAL GIFT! 








WINE SAUCES 


Golden Age Wine Sauce adds new zest 
and sparkle to desserts and a wide variety 
of food dishes. Use on ice cream, pud- 
dings, custards, sherbets, pancakes or 
waffles, baked apples or freshly cut fruit, 
baked ham, roast duckling—even in hot 
black coffee! Decorative 8 oz. decanters 
contain Concord, Sherry, Honey Almond, 
and Burgundy sauces with all the distinc- 
tive flavor and delicate bouquet of the 
famous New York State wines from which 
they’re made. Packed in impressive 4-unit 
gift carton, booklet of uses included. 
Shipped direct to you, or send us your gift 
list—we’ll do the rest! 
$ PPD. CHECK ORM. 0. NOC.O.D.'S 
3.95 HAMMONDSPORT WINE CO. 


BOX H, HAMMONDSPCRT, N.Y. 
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DIRECT FROM OUR GROVES TO YOU 
— SWEET AND JUICY 


We pick and ship 
the same day 


Pink seedless grapefruit... seedless navel 
oranges ... or a mixed assortment of both, 
Please specify. 

Valencias (available after Feb. 15, 1960) 


Full Box, 90 Ibs.......... $11.95 
lS , $ 8.50 
34, Bushel, 42 Ibs........ $ 7.50 
4 Bushel, 30 Ibs.........$ 5.50 


Add $1.50 per package for Canada 


We pay express 
Shipping Season Nov. 1 to June 1 
All shipments guaranteed 


Send check or money order 
and shipping instructions to 


GREL POUND 


Fruit Grower 
Box 385H, Route No. 1, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 








HOLIDAY 


Treat Your Guests 
to Famous 


Fy, K. C. Steaks 


These world-famous U.S. Prime Kansas City 
steaks were formerly reserved for a few 
private clubs and famous restaurants. Cut, 
boned and trimmed to uniform weight (14- 
oz.) and thickness (approximately 11%”), 
these boneless K. C. Sirloin Strip Steaks 
ore the finest you ever tasted. 


We Pay All Shipping Charges And 
Guarantee Delivery 

Quick frozen to seal in their goodness, they 
are shipped packed tight in dry ice, in a 
gift package with a set of attractive skew- 
ers which will identify these steaks for your 
guests as having been imported direct 
from Kansas City for their pleasure. A rare 
treat for that special occasion and a busi- 
ness gift that will be long remembered, 
(We'll enclose a card.) 





Free “Guide to Fine, 
Entertaining”. Colorful 
8-page brochure con- 
taining cooking and 
serving tips sent on re- 
quest. Mail coupon today! 





SOSCSSSESSSSESSESESEOSSE 
/ / . 7 

te howe Borhighia 

Dept. 65, 208 Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo. 
| would like 6 8 10 12 Genuine 

Kansas City Steaks at $4.00 each. (Minimum order 

sent to one address —6 steaks. West of Colo. or 

east of Ohio, 10 steaks minimum.) 


My check for $ . is enclosed. 
© Please send free Guide to Fine Entertaining. 


Name 





CC , 


City : att State 





Date Wanted ne oe 
SSSHSSSSHSSSSSSSSESSSESSSSESSESESESEEDES 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESESEE 
SSCSSSSSSSSSSSSCESSSSSSESSSSSSESE 
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CELEBRATING OUR 25th SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Mery Chnia 
with FLORIDA FRUITS bi. 
and DELICACIES from 


“Your friends, business associates 
and loved ones will say, "How 
thoughtful!" COBBS golden, 
gift-quality Florida Fruits and Delicacies 
are traditional at Christmas . . . the 


most exciting gifts under the tree!" the 







This colorful, hand-woven, Tia Juana Hamper, 
heaped high with luscious fruits ... giant Grape- 
fruit, Pineapple Oranges, Persian Limes, Chinese 
Kumquots, zipper-skin Tangerines, three Jars of 
Preserves—Pineapple Jam, Orange-Cherry Pre- 
serves, Guava Jelly ... is purposely packed to 
thrill the eye and the palate. When emptied 
makes a lovely a accessory. Approx, 12 Ibs. 


Gift No. 2 


Approx. 27 |bs.—A pretty Half Bushel Basket 
filled with fabulous Fruits 'n Jams, delightful to 
look at... delectable to taste! Oranges, Grape- 
fruit, Limes, Kumquats, Tangerines and 3 lorge 
Jars of Guava Jelly, Pineapple-Cherry Morma- 
lade and Tropical Fruit Conserve. 





opey THAT Cheesdras URGE! 


Send check or money order; express prepaid. 
No foreign shipments except Canada—add 
15% for Canada and West of the Rockies. 


Order 

Now! 

Box |-F 
LITTLE RIVER 


(MIAMI), FLORIDA 
FREE GIFT CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 












Northwoods Flavorl’ 





HIAWATHA 


WILD RICE 
Pancake Mix 


Have a real Northwoods treat for family 
and friends in your home this holiday 
season or give it for inspired gifts 
Northern-grown wild rice with select 
buckwheat makes pancakes like you ve 
never tasted before! Sent postpaid 


1 Ib. pkg. $1.00 * 31/2 Ib. bag $2.70 


Write for free catalog of 
Northwoods Food Delicacies 


MILLE LACS 
MAPLE PRODUCTS CO. 








7) 
F 

Dept. H 3° < 
308 Prince St., St. Pavi 1, Minn. °URMET 
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| Decorate 
Travel «Children’s Posters 
Printed in full, glorious color on heavy 
weight stock in big 25” x 37” size. Select 
from these subjects: 
CHILDREN’S SUBJECTS: 

| American & 


Mother Goose a) Revolu- 
Fairy Tales tion 
Circus () Winning the West 
Children of Ballet 
Other Lands Histcry of Mili- 
Alice In Wonderiand tery Uniforms 

} and C) History of Ships 
Animals ) History of Flight 

TRAVEL SUBJECTS: 

Spain Venice Austria () Omar 
) Perv | Norwey ) France ) Paris 


Save T5c! Additional | posters $1 
3 for $3 ea. Single Posters $1.25. All ppd. 


Free catalog with each order 


POSTER HOUSE ~’*°”" 


DEPT. HLI9 
_ Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 

: 

ANY Room With 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

all 


a yee ge, 








PARTY PACKS 
of Rare Aged Cheeses! 


From America's Little Switzerland 


Assortment of six natural cheeses—not sold in stores, 
We age cheese the old-world way for that gourmet 
flavor and texture. So delicious! Swiss, Sharp Cheddar, 
Brick, Port Salut, Aged American and Blue Cheese. 
Mailed to you or your friends. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pack 7—Party Pack, 2 Ibs., ppd. $3.95 

Pack 8—Jr. Pack (4 varieties) | Ib, 5 oz., seein $2.95 


“The Swiss Colony Pei -oitts 







of perfect Taste” 


4Cheese Row - Monroe, Wis. 


DRAWSTRING 
STIRRUP 
BAG 


ROOMY - 
DISTINCTIVE 


$930 


Carved all the way 
around, your name or 
initials free — Strings, 
Lining and Sides heavy rich Suede — Choice 
of Turquoise, Red, Brown, Black, Green, Gold. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Jack Lone 












DEPT. 17-H 
1221 N. MAIN AVE. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 














NEW LARGE MODEL 
FOR ALL MOTORISTS F 


© Flashy is the red warning light that may 
save your loved one’s life 

© Flashes approximately 72 times per minute—can 
be seen for considerable distance 

© Always ready—plugs into cigarette lighter socket 
with cord to reach all parts of the car—no 
batteries to wear out 

© Large rubber suction cup fastens to car or road 

© Flashy is water-proof —no metal to rust 





$396 


Send For 
Catalog 


Shipped postpaid, including taxes 


Specify 6 or 12 volt model 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


A.G. BUSCH 4CO., INC. 


6132 NORTHWEST HIGHWAY,CHICAGO 31, ILL. 
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“MORGAN BLADES” 


._Deserve a Hand! 





oP, »reciate 


e finest 


These superb steak-knives are made of the finest 
steel procurable. Completely hand-finished by our 
expert cutlers. One of the best steak knives made 
ANYWHERE in the World 

Their graceful beauty will complement your sterling 
and crystal, or make a distinctive gift to give on the 
most important occasions 

The HIGH-SPEED STEEL blade contains four 
costly alloys for a keener, longer-lasting edge that 
will increase your dining pleasure 

Functionally designed with finger rest, comfortable 
grip and a PERMANENTLY attached handle 


Set of 6 MORGAN BLADES in Handsome Case 25 


Set of 8 MORGAN BLADESin Handsome Case $32 
Postage Prepaid — Fully Guaranteed 


Send your check or money order to 
the Makers of Fine Cutlery since 1888” 


MORGAN CUTLERY COMPANY 
247 Court Street Newark 3, N.J. 





























PITTI IIIA IAA AAA AAA AAA A ION 
Now 


$6.95 


Exceptional 
Value 
© 
MAILED 
GIFT- 
WRAPPED, 
POSTPAID, 
TAX INCL. 





*Send for 
new free 
1900 
Gift 
Gadget 
Catalog 
PERSONALIZED STERLING JIGGER 

for go ad measure, recommend this oa dong Silver 
Jigger Small cup holds 8 pe up holds 
a Oz —- 4%" tall. Serve portions to 8 
me. Engraved ha k, Old English or s 
letter (specify) (Extra i tials rach.) 


Croydon SILVERM 
eal Lexington Ave., y. c. 213 

isit our gift shoppe at b2 me * TE8.9250 

Pa as a ar rw es ee 


A REAL TREAT 


for ‘‘Traveling"’ Feet 


~ » ° Sole 
RIP Oe soEs 


only 
$19.95** 
Plus .35 for 
postage, 
handling 








» Shabana SS tn theo en grind 
ee ee ee 


















Spicy Tan (Soft calf) 
Novy (Grained calf) 


Enjoy every minute on your feet the “tire-LESS” RIPPLE® 
Sole way! Amazing new scientific principle absorbs walking 
shock, reduces leg fatigue. Nothing like it for rough terrain, 
long hours of sight-seeing. Traction’s terrific! You'll golf in 
them, live in them! ORDER TODAY (give size, width) or write 
for folder. *TM Ripple Sole Corp. **Mich. orders, add 3°: tax. 


HACK SHOE CO., 524 Mutual Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


NEW WAY My SLEEP’ 


emble a ain shirt, 
i — Rib knit, soft cc 











bunch, no chat 
mack guarant Ss 3 
Xt (44-46, for weight over 180 Ibs ‘and/or over 


net ea. ppd. 3 for $6 ppd. 


NOW! Tee-P)'s available in long sleeves 
for colder weather comfort 


$3.25 2. ppd. 2 tor $6 ppd. 


WITTMANN TEXTILES 


6505 S. Dixie, Dept. 458, W. Palm Beach, Fla. — 














South Africa, Europe, Holy 
Land, United States, many 
others. Also Maps, Titles. 
Complete catalog, sample 
Scenic/Map slides, 25c. 

CUSTOM-CREATED SLIDES 
OF YOUR TRAVEL ROUTE 


HEADLINER COLORSLIDES 















Box 602C ¢ Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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Executive Treasure 
An attaché case, 
17”x1114"x314”" 
1 lb. wild-rice pancake 


, packed with 


mix, 8 ozs. each of wild blueberry 
and wild chokecherry syrups, 

four 3-oz. jars of assorted wild fruit 
jams and jellies, and 8 ozs. 

each of pure maple syrup 

and a blended maple syrup. $12.35, 
postpaid. Mille Lacs 

Maple Products Corp., 308 

Prince St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 





HOLIDAY 


HOLIDAY FARE 





B a ts ket 
overflowing with 23 Ibs. of Royal 
Riviera pears and 

assorted other fruits, nuts, 
candies and taste tempters. The 
wicker basket will 

serve year round as a graceful 
centerpiece setting. 

$20.95, postpaid. 

Harry and David, Bear 

Creek Orchards, 

Medford, Ore. 








YOUR OLD FUR COAT 





IN'tO NEW CAPE 
STOLE, JACKET 


* MORTON'S remodels 
your old, worn fur coat, 


‘99 95 


jacket or cape, into a glam- 
orous new fur fashion for 
only $22.95. 

« Includes restyling, new 
lining, interlining, mono- 


gram, cleaning, glazing 

« Order from MORTON’S, 
Wortd’s Largest Fur Re- 
styling Service. 

« Get selection unmatched 
at any price (36 styles). 
Greater value Styling 
praised by Harper's Bazaar, 
Glamour, other fashion 
leaders 

« Send No Money! a 
mail old fur, state dress 
size, height. Pay when new 
restyled fashion arrives. Or 
write for Morton's new 1960 
Style Book. 


MORTON'S, Dept. 157-K 
Washington 4, D. C. 


WRITE FOR NEW 
ad a 
STYLE BOOK 






















YOUR FAVORITE PHOTO 
& YOUR NAME Printed 


FREE « 40 


Christmas cards inco! 


40 Envelopes Free Too 


Just send your fa- 
vorite snapshot or 
negative. We will re- 
produce it on 40 rich 
2 color Christmas 
Cards and print your 


f, 


mame FREE on each N - 
card. 40 matching enve- 7. 
lopes FREE too. (No charge Needed 


for negative.) Amazing new process. 
Imagine, 40 personal Christmas Cards ond Enve- 
lopes with your picture, your name and color on 
each all for only $1 plus 25¢ for postage and han- 
dling for each complete set. Order as many sets 
as you like. Prompt delivery. Money back guarantee 
if you are not delighted. COD's accepted. 


Christmas Cards, Dept. S-10 








ka, Kansas 











PERSONALIZED DOOR MAT-*5= 


Smart to give and smart to own! Your own 
name, or any name of your choice, is per- 
manently molded with ivory letters in a 
colorful rubber DOOR MAT. Choice of 
stylish colors: brick red, garden green 
powder blue or black. Large 18 by 28 
inches. 7,000 rubber scraper fingers do a 
thorough and efficient scraping job. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed! Specify color and name 
desired. Only $5.95, postage paid. Order 
PERSONALIZED DOOR MAT from Sunset 
House, 2872 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, 
California. 


WIAA ae EAD N 


‘ 100 Little Dolls: 


a f 





a 
b\' all tor 24°°7 } 


qQea/4 as 


Styrene plas 








thet rubber only | 4 
tire set. You get BABY DL’ 

| NURSE DOLLS, DANCING 
F REI G No ays 

* D 


100 Doll 





0 ou of der t 
Co pent. K222, 11 £. 47 St., 
New York 17, N Y 
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New GUIDE to the 
FLOWERS of HAWAII 


“HAWAII BLOSSOMS” contains over 100 dra- 
matic, full color pictures of tropical Hawaii's 
flowers and flowering trees. Authentic descrip- 
tions, locations, time of blooming. Ideal gift for 
the Hawaii traveler or flower lover. Send your 
list—we will mail in your name. 

$2.00 each postpaid in U.S. or Canada. 
Hargreaves Industrial, Box 4095-H, Portland 8, Oregon 
@eeee00202080880886886888888 
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FROM SWEDEN 
VO YOU... 


DONREY 


COATS 
With or without hood. $35 to $45. 


M°GREGOR 








SHOPPER 





Party Prompters 

Ten imported processed Danish 
cheeses, totaling 12% Ibs., 
come packaged 

with a hardwood cutting 
board and stainless-steel knife 
with serrated 

edge. Board is 9°4”x714” 

has grooved slot 

for knife. 

$4.20, postpaid. 

Daniel Low & Co., 

Salem, Mass. 


wetdert? -« 


Wine-Baked Ham 
from Virginia 

that’s been hickory-smoked 
for 30 days and aged 

for a year. 

Cooked with wine and sugar, 
it is ready to slice 

and serve. 

$1.89 a lb., postpaid. 
Jordans Old Virginia 
Smokehouse, 

1435 E. Cary St., 
Richmond, Va. 





sth iia el ait: Sk pk 


photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
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40 AMERICAN CARS 3 


These are actual photos of models 















aq BR & 


OW, with these perfectly scaled models, you can 
ive any child of any age a world of pleasure — all 
made of unbreakable plastic. 40 in all — in brillian 
olors, beautifully finished—no assembling necessary 
Each car is clearly marked with its own name, like 
Jaguar, Cadillac, Mercedes, MG — and all the car 
ids dream about. Never before has $1 bought s 
uch REAL PLAY VALUE! Handsomely gift packaged 
ORDER NOW! Send only $1 for each collection of 4 
cars. Add 25c per set for handling. MONEY BAC 
GUARANTEE. 


SPORT CARS, Dept.K-8311 €. 47 St., N.Y. 17, N.Y 








CALLING CARD JEWELRY 
Reproduced in Full Color! ! 


Sensational new MINI-CARD JEWELR 


custom made to your order! Sparkling gift idea! 
Any business card or signature is repro- 
duced in full color on this novel Jewelry 
reduced to 4%”x1%” size. Beautifully 
framed in metal, mounted on handsome 
cuff links and tie bar. The whole Set for 
only $5.95 stage and tax included. Guar- 
anteed to please! Send card or signature and 
speci, Gold finish or Silvery rhodium. Order 
MINI-CARD JEWELRY SET from Sunset 
House, 2872 Sunset Bldg., Beverly Hills, Calif. 











For All Your 
Cat-Owning 
Friends 


The Perfect Gift is 
CATS MAGAZINE 


Helpful Articles, Pictures, 
Poems, News—Every Month 
All About All Kinds of Cats 


Send only $3.50 for cook full 
year subse ription 
(Samples 35c) 
CATS—349 House Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





i— NOW OVER 50 NEW SETS! Including 
lama} EUROPE and the HOLY LAND. Tour 
i ——| the world ... right in your own home. 
—— Hundreds of sets fo ag Perel 
‘er set 
ist of sets by return mail. 


H2 
“30 Years of Color Pioneering” 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgia Ave. Wash. 11, D. C. 














“MY OWN” 
CRAYON BUCKET 


Hand made of native pine. Nat- 
ural lacquer finish. Colortully 
hand painted with any child's 
mame. Holds full set of ofa or 
tidbits. buttons, etc. ie 


$2 95 PO and a 


No CODs ¢ Send for FREE Catalog 


GOTHAM GIFTS 


67-85 Exeter St., Dept. Y119 











Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


Your Art Original 
on Glassware 


From your photo of home, pet, 
boat, etc. ao talented well-known 
artist renders natural color re- 
Productions in permanent, kiln- 
fired colors on finest satin-etch 
drinking glasses. 


set oF 8 ror $20 ppd. 
set OF 12 For $25 ppd. 


Specify 120z. or I50z. HiBall 
or 150z. double Old Fashioned. 
Send clear photo or slide and 
color details. 


WARREN GUGGENHEIM STUDIOS 
Box 86, Enka, North Carolina 


SPINNING WHEEL PLANTER —$5.00 PPD. 


QUAINT! JAMESTOWN EARLY AMERICAN! 
Finest selected hardwood; each 
piece carefully stained, waxed, 
& handrubbed by skilled crafts- 
men to reproduce Antique tex- 
ture of Early American wood 

enware. 1344" high, 17” long 
METAL LINED PLANTER 
SECTION, 5%’, 2%", 2%’ 

Send check or mone y orde r to: 


| BOX 483 METAIRIE, LA. 


MEXICAN IMPORTS 
BIG FREE CATALOG 


Handtooled leather Purses and Shoes, 

Jewelry, aprons, tablecloths, novelty & 

moccasins, skirts, Mexican foods, alligator 

etc., direct from MEXICO. Buy direct from 
Vv 


Send Card NOW to: 
NORTHERN IMPORT CO. 
Dept. H-11, Reed City, Michigan 

















JUNE’S 











gift items, 


products, 
Importer and 
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os Your Office Deskee 
3 Mysterious 
Little Black Box 
S-l-o-w-l-y 
A PaleHand Emerges.. 


! 





his little black box just sits there—quiet, 
sinister, waiting for you or your visitor 
to throw the switch on. Then, suddenly 
it comes to life, with a whir of power—twitch- 





ing and j as ifad enie were 
locked inside. Slo-o-o-wly the lid rises. From 
beneath emerges a pale, clutching hand. The 
hand grabs the switch, pushes it to “‘o 
quickly disappears back in the box. The lid 
slams shut. Once again, all is quiet. All, 
except your shaken friends, many of whom 
will immediately take the pledge! Be first to 
own it! Send now. Ideal also for the bar. 

Complete with batteries, only $4. 

plus 25¢ for postage and handling 
Guaranteed to unnerve or money back. 
Enclose remittance. Available a0 teen mail ane from 


we SPICER HTS "5 Atlantic ore ciy N me, ae 
NITE CADDY FOR MEN 











For evening transfer from trouser and jacket 
pockets to dresser top. Designed to hold watch, 
change, wallet, keys, pen, eyeglasses, everything 
a man ordinarily carries in his pockets. Crafted 
of black walnut wood and appointed with highly 
polished aluminum. A “catch all” that gives neat- 
ness and order, 10” x 3”. Order No, 271. 


Just $5.95 Postpaid 


Send for New Free Catalog of Unusual liems. 


DOWNS & CO., Dept. 3711A, Evanston, Iilinois 


7" 
‘ 














FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes ! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS — Pets of All Kinds 


Add 25¢ 
UVE LATEX * 200 FOR $] Postage and 
Handling 
ight Kiddies — Grown-Ups, Too! 


Almost pa ym long when inflated. Balloons this size usually 
sell up to 25c each. 

Send only $1 now. Plus 25c postage and handling for 200 in 
a variety of gay colors! Supply limited at this low price, so 
order several sets NOW for GUARANTEED PROMPT DE- 
LIVERY. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. FREE Complete 
Instructions. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-98-B, P. 0. Box 251, Bethpage L. |., 


‘= 


PROUD OF — DOOR? 





Let us beautify and identify your doorbell or door with 
this impressive solid brass engraved nameplate. 2% in 
long. Your name smartly engraved in script. Money bac k 
if not delighted. Solid brass screws included. Full price 


$1.00. Sorry, no COD's. We ship in 2 days. Mail to: 
Elgin Engraving Co., 614 South St., Dundee 9, lilinois 









| acon SHOES! 


— at a fraction of their 
American retail price 
Delivery in 10 days 
from receipt of order 
Includes all import charges 








STEVEN WILLIAMS, LTD. ! 
40 Chatham Road, Short Hills, NW. J. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 

free 16 page catalog. H 119 


Name 
fon 
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HIDE 
a 
BAR 
COMPLETE 
OR IN KIT 







Locking—Rolling— 
rotd-up Bar Holds 40 Bottles—4 Doz. Glasses 

Now — a bar for the biggest party -er cozy twosome. This charming 

little giant is the most completely versatile bar ever. Use it 3 ways: 

|. as liquer cabinet; open, for self-service; relied eut trom 

the wall, turned around, for bartender service. Hinges open te 

reveal 20 botties of liquor, 20 bottles of mix, nearly 4 doz. assorted 

» and all bar accessories. yop sheives, brass guard 

inte + apt.. 

-d 38° W. Finely crafted 

of knotty pine. In satin. unite tes ney-tone or lovely maple liquer 

resistant finishes. $49.95 Exp. Ches. Col. 

1% KIT — Louvered doors complete. Pre-fitted, drilled, sanded, ready 
for finishing. Simple instructions. $34,.9§ Exp. Ches. Cel. 
YIELD HOUSE 


Dept. 111-9, Ne. Conway, N. H. 


Not Sold in Stores 
Money-Back Guarantee 








Taste Delight! Golden Brown 


JUMBO Deep South PECANS 


You've never tasted more fully flavored pecans! 
Golden brown beauties grown in the very heart 


of the pecan belt, rushed from grove to you in 
3 days. Wonderful gift. Recipes on request. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Order 
today! Shipped postpaid in U. S. A. Check or 
money order—no C. O. D.’s please 
West of Denver 
and Canada 
2% Ib. Mammoth Halves $5.45 
2% Ib. Broken Haives $4.95 $5.25 


The a DEEP SOUTH PECANS 
Greenville, Alehome 





is “THINKING MAN'S Suica” 












Pappy’'s gotta find ‘em 
before he can catch ‘em 
so make Pappy really 
happy this Xmas witha 


LOWRANCE FISH LO-K-TOR 





It's portable smaller than most tackle boxes; 
weighs only 10 Ibs. An electronic instrument that is 
simple to use; shows a single fish or a —_, 
school, depth to bottom and whether 

muddy, rocky, or brushy. Works in 

ALL kinds of water... clear, muddy 

fresh or salt. Uses two 6-volt lantern 

batteries. Pappy’ll love you for this 


gift and he will catch more fish, have 
more fun fishing. If your fishing tackle 
or marine dealer does not have, write 
for free literature. Price complete wilh 
batteries and special boat bracket 


$148.50 f.0.b. Joplin eo 


LOWRANCE ELECTRONIC MFG. CORP. 
Dept. 17 Joplin, Me. 
DEALERS STOCK NOW FOR XMAS! 


EXOTIC SLIPPERS 
| FROM THE ORIENT 


Harem Boots are cop- 
ied from the beautiful 
and oriental slippers 
worn in the Sultan's 
Palace! Embroidered 
flowers with Geisha 
Pearl centers on bril 
liant rayon-satin. Soft 
leather sole isattached 
with scalloped vel 
veteen border. Lined 
withcozy,soft flannel 
Perfect for 








lounge 

wear. Takes little 

room in traveling bag 

Choice of red or tur 

quoise. Shoe sizes 

small 4-54, medium 
6-74, large 8-944 


nteed 


$2.95, post paid 
Send Check or Money Order 
(Sorry, no C.0.D.'s 


LAMP of ALADDIN 


Dept. H-2 P.O. Box 1073 Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Satisfaction Guara 
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GIFT SEASON. .. 








pwne adverts sin 


Model RP-4 


Burton bre 


$490 9 


Model XR-2a Private 4, Ji 


Ear. Sma anaciga 
rette pack. H earphone 





See the complete line of Regency Tran- 
sistor Radios at your dealer. 
















WEED ’em and FISH! 


Kill submersed water , 
weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing f 
gear, with R-H Weed y 
Rhap-20, Granular 2,4-D 

Inexpensive, easy to use, o 
sure results. For free in- 
formation write 

Reasor-Hill Corporation, 


—— a 
Box 36HY, Jacksonville, Ark 


BILL STERN, 


Dean of American 








Sportscasters, says 


""GIVE ME 
1 MINUTE 
TO PROVE 


CAPE CORAL, FLORIDA 
Is FOR YOU! 


Use the next few seconds to fill out and mai! the coupon 


ra 


below. Receive the big FREE book that gives you all the 
fabulous facts about CAPE CORAL 
families have invesied millions of dollars in this waterfront 


Learn why thousands of 


community of Country Club luxury with its endless variety of 
beautiful homes; miles and miles of landscaped, paved streets 
and wide waterways — boating, fishing, bathing — all the 
wonderful pleasures that moke CAPE CORAL exactly what 
you ve been dreaming about! 


Vq acre Homesites for as little as 


$20 vex now 


the most exciting book 
















of its kind ewer written! 


THE CAPE CORAL STORY 


it's yours for the asking— 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Send No Money, Please 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 
Lee County and ft. Myers * Dade County + Florida State 
«<«-- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ! ««<-= 


r bed 
: Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co., Dept 1-14! 
« 1771 WN. Tamiami Trail, Fort Myers, Florida : 
| Please rush my FREE copy of ‘The Cope Coral + 
; Story’’ in full color . 
; Name : 
: Address H 
L City Zone State ; 
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HOLIDAY 


Winter Cruises 


TRAVEL 


TIPS 


By HOWARD GREIG 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


@ HOLIDAY presents below a chronological listing of special December and 
January cruises to the Caribbean and South America. Sailings are from New 
York City except where otherwise indicated. In the last column we give minimum 
and maximum single-passage fares, based on two occupants to a cabin. Since 
space is limited in the cheapest and most expensive categories, we also give in 
parentheses a median fare that the majority of passengers are most likely to pay. 
In addition to special cruises we list separately regular, year-round sailings to 
southern waters. Since bookings for all cruises are heavy, applications should 
be made early. HOLIDAY’s December issue will list cruises scheduled for 
February, March and April. 


Date, Ship, Line 

DECEMBER 

4—OCEAN MONARCH 
Furness 


4—NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
Holland- America 


5—JERUSALEM 
Zim Line 


9—BRASIL 
Moore McCormack 


11—SANTA ROSA 
Grace Line 


1 1—ROTTERDAM 
Holland-America 


12—FRANCA ( 
Linea “C” 


18—NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
Holland-America 


‘ 
18—SANTA PAULA 
Grace Line 


19—ARIADNI 
Hamburg-American 


19—JERUSALEM 
Zim Line 


19—GRIPSHOLM 
Swedish American 


19—HOMERIC 
Home Line 


21—MAASDAM 
Holland-America 


21—STELLA POLARIS 
Clipper 


22—MAURETANIA 
Cunard 


22—FRANCA C 
Linea “C” 


22—OSLOFJORD 
Norwegian American 


23—BIANCA C 
Linea “C” 

23—SANTA ROSA 
Grace Line 


23—ITALIA 
Home Line 


26—OCEAN MONARCH 
Furness 


31—ARGENTINA 
Moore McCormack 


JANUARY 


4—SANTA PAULA 
Grace Line 


5—NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
Holland-America 


Days 


33 


49 


16 


16 


33 


816 


HOLIDAY 


Ports 


Bermuda (Hamilton), Nassau 


St. Thomas, Martinique, Curacao, 
Haiti 
Cap Haitien, San Juan, St. Thomas 


Rio, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Bahia, Trinidad, Martinique, 
San Juan 

Curacao, La Guaira, Port 
Everglades, Fla. 

Havana, Cristobal, Balboa, Callao, 
Juan Fernandez Is., Valparaiso, 
Puerto Montt, Punta Arenas, Port 
Stanley, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Santos, Rio, Bahia, Trinidad, 

St. Thomas 


From Port Everglades, Fla.: San 
Juan, St. Thomas, Ciudad Trujillo, 
Haiti 


St. Thomas, Martinique, Barbados, 
Grenada, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Kingston, Montego Bay, Nassau 
St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curagao, 
Cristobal, Havana, Nassau 

From New Orleans: Kingston, 
Curagao, Trinidad, St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Havana 


Cap Haitien, San Juan, St. Thomas, 


Guadeloupe, Barbados, Trinidad, 
Curacao, Port Antonio 


Haiti, Kingston, Cartagena, San 
Blas, Cristobal, Havana 


San Juan, St. Thomas, Antigua, 
Curacao, Cristobal, Havana 


San Juan, St. Thomas, Curagao, 
Kingston 

From New Orleans: Havana, Cap 
Haitien, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Kingston 

St. Thomas, Curacao, Cristobal, 
Kingston, Haiti 

From Port Everglades, Fla.: San 
Juan, St. Thomas, Martinique, 
Barbados, Trinidad, Curacao, Haiti 
St. Thomas, San Juan, Kingston, 
Haiti, Nassau 

Haiti, Curagao, La Guaira, St. 
Thomas 

St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Haiti 


Nassau, Cap Haitien, Port-au-Prince, 


Kingston 


Bermuda (Hamilton), Nassau 


San Juan, Rio, Santos, Montevideo, 


Buenos Aires, Bahia, Trinidad 


La Guaira, Curacao, Kingston 
Haiti, Havana 
(Continued on Page 205) 
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$200-$410 
($345) 


$315-$865 
($590) 


$185-$415 
($315) 


$1110-$3955 
($1575) 


$390-$605 
($495) 


$1395-$4600 
($2998) 


$215-$450 
($330) 


$495-$1325 
($910) 


$680-$1120 
($900) 


$450-$1500 
($880) 


$375-$860 
($715) 


$480-$1150 
($825) 


$500-$1275 
($880) 
$295-$710 
($502) 


$390-$1290 
($840) 


$365-$965 
($425) 

$345-$735 
($530) 


$295-$1275 
($785) 

$325-$825 
($575) 

$545-$895 
($720) 


$320-$780 
($620) 


$225-$450 
($380) 


$1110-$3955 
($1575) 


$415-$670 
($545) 

$225-$630 
($428) 





PLACES TO STAY 
DIRECTORY 


Texas 


Budget Minded? Adventure Minded? 











THEN HEAD FOR ‘ 


San Antonio 


365 Where Life is Different 


"> Send for free guide book with 
: 80 exciting color pictures of 
0 things to see and do in this 

' vacation capitol of the Southwest. 
) The Alamo, old missions, La Villita, 
Governors’ Palace, beautiful parks, 
‘C museums, zoo and the Venetian-like 
: river. Interesting side trips. 
7 Resort rates never prevail but 

hospitality and adventure do. 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
153B Navarro Street e San Antonio, Texas 








Southwest 


Write Today 
for this FREE color folder 


giving you the facts about the warm 











WINTER VACATION AREA 
T here's 


varied, interesting things to 


sun — fun all winter; 
see and do, outdoor sports, 


horse racing, Mexico next door 
No winter rate increases. 


EL PASO Sudo Qs 


32 East Overiand-Ave., El Paso, Texas 





Jamaica 








HOTEL & COTTAGE COLONY - MONTEGO BAY - JAMAICA 
Escape to this haven of fun. . . 
Only 5 hours by plane from New York City. 
See travel agent or Oliver Kermit Associates, 

Inc., 521 Fifth Avenue, 
¢ N.Y.C, YUkon 6-1800. 








Massachusetts 
The Northfield 


Restful, scenic surroundings, spacious rooms; delicious 
meals. Sports, recreation for every member of the family 
on our 250-acre estate. $12-17.50 day. Open all year 
Color Folder. 125 rooms. Snow sports, skating at our door 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., Eas? Northfield 32, Mass. 
Louisiana 
New Orleans—Southern Hospitality 


Creole Mansion Hotel— 5 min. from French Quarter— offers 
you grace of a romantic ante-bellum hotel, lazy living, gar 
den patio, private bath, air-cond., complimentary French 
breakfast. Next Commander's Restaurant. Write: Crecle 














Mansion Hotel, The Fan Room, 1437 Washington Ave. 





é 








PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





California 


Florida 














PALM SPRINGS’ FABULOUS \ \\ 






PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


A New High in Vacation Lux- 
ury at a new low price— 
from $12 single, $14 double. 
European Plan. 

Reservations: Consult your 
Travel Agent, write or phone 
FAirview 4-1141 in Palm 


Springs — or write for beauti- 
ful color folder. Wy), 
Y 


a 











Sens 














IDEAL WINTER VACATIONS 
IN LAGUNA BEACH 


Wonderful accommodations in this quaint 
coastal town 60 miles south of Los Angeles. 
Private beach, ocean view dining, coffee shop, 
complimentary TV in every room, planned 
entertainment and dancing, adjacent parking. 
For reservations contact your Travel Agent 
I. or write W. S. Kretsinger. 


] HOTEL 





_ Aan BEACH, CALIF. 
HYatt 4-115] 








DEATH VALLEY VACATIONS! 


Two famous Fred Harvey resorts to swim, 
golf, ride. Luxurious American plan accom- 
modations at the Inn or modest European 
plan at the Ranch. Delicious food, nightly 
entertainment. 


)- PURNAG CREEK 
2 INN »o RANCH 


Contact your travel agent or write us 
Jor reservations: 
FURNACE CREEK INN 
P.O. Box 51 + Death Valley, California 
In Los Angeles phone MAdison 7-8048 
In San Francisco, EXbrook 7-2717 


Wishing Well Hotel 


Rancho Santa Fe, California 
Box 126—Phone Plaza 6-1123 


For those that enjoy luxurious dining and commo- 
dious living, this residential hotel is full of charm 
and atmosphere. Tucked away in an ideal setting 
delightful outdoor patio for poolside dining under 
the stars. Excellent cuisine, superb service. Member 
of Diners’ Club. Recommended by Duncan Hines. 
Brochure and rates on request. 











Nevada 


TWIN LAKES LODGE 


Nevada's All Year Dude Ranch 
DISCOVER “The Oasis of las Vegas” a complete Dude 


Ranch; minutes from center of las Vegas. Here's a pic 
turesque setting of woodlands, waterfalls and fishing lokes 
in the desert. Join the world-wide traveling families who 
return again and again. Stables, fishing, swimming, boat 
ing, golf—couple $50 weekly—family rates—kitchenettes 

air conditioned—Request brochure. Twin Lakes Lodge, 
Box 1589, Las Vegas, Nevada. DUdiley 2-3722 





n Colonnades Hote 


a paradise on the ocean in Florida 


where excellence 
is not 
extravagance 


DEPT. H-1, Box 676, Riviera Beach, Fia., Ph. Palm Beach VI 4-5221 





PALM BEACH SHORES 


One look at te rambling 
design and spacious 7" 
tells you how 
aan is. Veestions are 
its are congenial, 
tions are deli; — 
casepelen 


apartments, a 
ditioned rooms, olymple-sze 
and children’s pool, snac 
dining room, cocktail ta coe’ 
Gulf Stream fishing. Planned 
entertainment. 

Open Dec. 19 to May 1 
Write for color folder 





For short or long visits - 


for seasonal or permanent living . . . 


Peln Borel Towers 










In Palm Beach, TEmple 3-5761 
in New York, LExington 2-8514 






Palm Beach, Florida 








what's NEW in miami beach ? 


Brightest news to come from Florida's Gold Coast 
in many a moon—The IVANHOE is even more 
beautiful, more delightful, more comfortable than 
ever before! Hard to believe? Then hear this 
NEW interior decor throughout, NEW indivi- 
dual-room-control air conditioning, MEW cabana 
area and Coffee Shop, MEW ocean-side Dining 
Terraces, MEW big-name entertainment policy 
in MEW Pump Lounge. All this with the same 
OLD congenial spirit, pleasant atmosphere and 
flawless, gracious service. 
Write for brochure, see your travel agent, or phone 
N. Y.: EL 5-2800, Ext. 92 © Chi.: ANdover 3-2663 
Now affiliated with New York's famed Sherry Netherland 
Ed OJ eary, Executive Director 


OCEANFRONT, 101st STREET © BAL HARBOUR, MIAMI BEACH 









in toa, restful 
Delray Beachl 


Enjoy the luxury of a holiday 
vacation with your family 
at this friendly blorida resort. 
You'll really appreviate the friends 
and surroundings you'll find in the 
holiday atmosphere of the Seacrest. 
COTE D'AZUR LOUNGE ¢ DOLPHIN DINING ROOM 
Open Dee. 15 to April 15 (American Plan) 
(European plan optional Dec., Jan. and April) 
rite for color brochure H, rates to 


DONALD E. COLMAN, Manager 
The SEACREST HOTEL 
Directly on the Ocean e Delray Beach, Fla. 


, 
Ruttger’s by the Sea 
Fun amidst comp!ete luxury ! Club-like atmosphere. AAA & 
Duncan Hines recommended. Private beach & fresh water 
pool. Cocktail lounge. ae by the sea. Am.or Eu. Plan & 
spec. rates to Feb..15. Friendly hospitality by owner- mgmt 


Don & M. J. Rutiger, P.O. Box 8636, Ft. Louderdale, Fla. 
Clearwater Beach Hotel 


American Plan, our chef's 20th seasou, excellent food. Open 
Dec. 18 to April 15. Relax & enjoy life, directly on the Gulf 
of Mexico, our private beach, one of the world's finest. 
Send for color brochure today or see your travel agent 


Wm. E. LaFon, Gen. Mgr. Clearwater 2, Florida 











New Jersey 





New York City Hotel 












ou like New York 
you'll love she 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel! 


If y 










Ideal midtown location 
on Central Park. A favorite of 
travel-wise men and women. 
100% air-conditioned for 
seasonal comfort. Flawless 
continental cuisine. 
SINGLES $8.50 to $13. 
DOUBLES $12 to $20. 


Every room with bath, radio. Most with TV. 


SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN: NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 SHARING ROOM WITH PARENTS. 


Teletype NY 1-3949 or phone Cl 7-7000—Write for Booklet HM 





BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 Central Park South at 6th Avenue 














» =» all gather at 
e 





DUDE RANCH and CounTRy cLus 
EAN SPRINGS, MISSISS 

“A Bit ont The Old West In The sen Seuth”’ 
700-acre estate on the Gulf Coast, combining the 
vacation pleasures of a country club, a dude ranch 
and shore resort. Championship 18-hole golf course, 
heated pool, full program of dude ranch fun, all 
lawn and water sports. 


aaa .- include wonderful meals, all activities. 


nd Gladys Wat Hosts 
Raton S. Deuel, Generel Monnger 
Send for Color Folder 
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Cheng ll Sue 


P. O. Box 299 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


216 air-conditioned rooms. Famed restau- 
rant & cocktail lounge. 7 meeting rooms, 
parking for 600 cars. NOrmandy 2-7200. 
Write for brochure. 








Fred R. Clausen, 
Gen. Mar. 


Country Club 
Living at 


Flovida' 


ELLINOR 
VILLAGE 


RESORT MOTEL 
IN DAYTONA BEACH 
18 Hole Seaside Golf Course 
Let us send you a FREE color brochure 


and additional information—just fill 
in this coupon. 


ELLINOR VILLAGE 
Dept. M-51 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Name 
Addr 
= State 

650 PRIVATE VILLAS BY THE SEA 





























. PETERSBURG 

= as Opening October 28 
Enjoy Florida at its best. 300 attractive rooms—spa- 
cious facilities — traditionally fine food complete social 
»rogram—atmosphere of genuine Are nak For in- 
ormation and reservations write M, McNiel, Agr. 











Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 


200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
veach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
jouse cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1 2 bed- 
rooms with kitchenettes, Bring the Family. Color in »chure. 


Taylor K. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg, Florida 
The Rainbow 


One and two bedroom apartments at distinguished Hills- 
boro Beach. Gracious informal living. Complete service. 
Spacious grounds, 200’ private ocean beach, pool, cabanas, 
golf green, party room, friendly hospitality. 


Frank Peterson, 1231 Hillsboro Beach, Pompano Beach, Fia. 


The Sails Apartment Hotel 


Fine small apartment hotel, located on the Gulf of Mexic 
close to gulf fishing, shopping & restaurants. Kenting to 
adults only, by week, month or season. Summer rates until 
Jan. Ist. Write for brochure or phone Waverly 1-0000, 


Mr. & Mrs. Wm. S. Latta Owner mors., St. Petersburg 8, Fic. 











Alabama 





A private pleasure-land for the discrimi- 
nating, occupying historic Point Clear on 
Mobile Bay. Superb cuisine and luxurious 
comfort in the intimate club atmosphere 


of a 350-acre estate. Championship golf 
course, outstanding pool and deep-sea 
cruisers head a complete list of facilities 
American Plan. Write for color brochure 
James D. Pope, Resident Manager, 


GRAND HOTEL « Point Clear, Alabama 


Murray Stevenson, Vice President 








Maryland 





Marlborough-Blenheim 


On the Boardwalk. One of America’s most famous resort ho- 
tels. Ocean-front sundecks, complimentary entertainment 
exc. cuisine. Inquire about inclusive Vacation or special 
rates. Brochure. Ph. AC 5-1211, in N.Y... MU 

Ownership management. Josiah White & Sons, Lid 
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Oak Haven Inn 

Old Southern Mansion with nine lovely bedrooms for reet- 
ful vacation. On Tred pres River for finest boating and 
fishing. Swimming i and shuffleboard. Rec. by Gour 
me@. Write or call Pai bot 2-170 for brochure 





Jane and Berkeley Brandt, Jr. Proprietors, Easton, Md. 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 






For delightful vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Puerto Rico 








Gen 


JOHN C. FISCHBECK II Mar 
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TUCKER'S TOWN 
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William P. Wolfe Org., 

Cleveland + Miami - 


Reps 
New York + Phila. « Toronto 


Boston + Chicago 








iT) ” 

Rosedon 
Smal! hotel, delightfully situated within walking distance 
of Hamilton. Spacious air-conditioned rooms with private 
baths. New swimming pool in attractive surroundings 
Selective dining plan. Write for illustrated folder 


“Resedon"™, Pitts Bay Road, Bermuda 





Virgin isiands 










HAPPY NEW CHOICE 
IN ST. THOMAS, 


VIRGIN ISLANDS! 





Yh 


Get your Color Folder for spacious suites, 
completely equipped and air conditioned . . . 
finest European and American cuisine. Com- 
plete Marina and docking, private beach, 
palm-fringed pool overlooking Harbor and 
Charlotte Amalie. 
See Your TRAVEL AGENT or 
William P. Wolfe Organization, Reps. 
BOSTON * CHICAGO + CLEVELAND 


} MIAMI * NEW YORK * PHILA. + TORONTO j 


Mexico 
Mazatian’s New Hotel De Cima 


Ocean Front. Every Modern Comfort. Surrounded by 
Mexican Hospitality. Beautiful Beach and [Illuminated 
Swimming Pool. Air Conditioned and yet Reasonable 
Rates. Write to Alberto Escobosa, 

Manager, Hotel De Cima, Mazatlan, Mexico 
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SWING THIS... 
on a Budget 


Rates are delightfully different now, 
at Dorado Beach Hotel, with the same 
bright sun, the same soft breezes of- 
fering all those pleasures that charm 
the visitor at the season’s height. 
REDUCED RATES TO DECEMBER 15 
from $24 DOUBLE 
(includes breakfast and dinner) 


See travel agent or Reservation Offices: 
New York—30 Rockefeller Plaza, ClIrcle 


7-3080 ; Chicago—Mohawk 4-5100. 
vo DORADO BEACH 
HOTEL 


DORADO « PUERTO RICO 








here summer 
never leaves 


Look at the sun beckoning a dip 
in ocean or pool . . . the moon 
whispering romance. Listen to 
the laughter and gaiety inviting 
you to join the fun. Everything 
is here for a delightful vacation 
or honeymoon . . . white sandy 
beaches, private balconies, air- 
conditioned rooms and the smart 
Club Caribe. Seventeen acres in 
San Juan—all yours to enjoy! 

European Plan: Single from $15 

Double from $19 


SAN JUAN + PUERTO RICO + U.S.A. 


RESERVATIONS-—See your Travel Agent or call 
New York, LOngacre 3-6900 * Miami, FRanklin 
9-3427 * Pittsburgh, COurt 1-5600 ¢ Chicago, 
Financial 6-2772 * Denver, MAin 3-8786 ° San 
Francisco, Y Ukon 6-0575 * Toronto, EMpire 2-3771 
¢ London, Whitehall 3061 or any Hilton Hotel. 


The Habana Hilton, Havana « The Continental Hilton, Mexico City 
Orwer Hicton HoTEeLs in Latin AMERICA: Las Brisas Hilton, Acapulco, Mexico « El Panamé Hilton, Panama 








the year ’round 


THE CLOISTER 
Sea isiand - Georgia 
American Plan ¢ Air Conditioned 


WRITE DIRECT FOR BOOKLET E...SEE TRAVEL 
AGENT OR NEW YORK RESERVATION OFFICE, 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, TEL. CIRCLE 5-8055 





Virginia 





QNE OF THE WORLD'S 
FINEST SMALL RESORTS... 


~* 


=\2 


“THE 


TIDES INN 


IRVINGTON |, VIRGINIA 








Camelback Inn 


Al PHOENIX ARIZONA 
OPEN OCTOBER 6 to MAY 6. Escape city 


pressure for golf under Arizona’s clear, sunny 
desert skies. Play exciting Paradise Valley 
Country Club. Thanksgiving and Christmas- 
New Year’s are two great standout vacations 
for family fun. Mouth-watering food makes 
our American Plan appealing and at modest 
rates, quality considered. Under the same man- 
agement of the Jack Stewarts since 1936. Write, 
wire or phone us at Phoenix, Arizona. 














It’s ideal now in Sunny Arizona! Make early res- 
ervations for Nov. 1 opening of our 20,000 acre 
luxury Ranch Resort. Golf, swim, ali 
ranch activities. Children’s coun- 
selor. You're only hours away 
from sunshine and a warm 
dry climate. See your travel 
agent, write or call 

Dallas Gant 

Rancho de los Caballeros 











Wickenburg, Arizona 
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= LEADING RESORTS 
ESTWARD Resort hotel luxury with the 
a fo 


Rc. 6, Box 250E , Tucson, Ariz 







VATE Tele ASED, ook xchovls Day, week of month 
APARTMENTS Motor Hotel Write for rates & brochure 


431 S Alvernon, Tucson, Ariz 


White Stallion Ranch 


Relax in sunny, dry climate. Real Western ranch living in 
magnificent country—near modern Tucson. Happy at- 
mosphere; Congenial companions. All ranch activities. 
Write: 

Brew and Marge Towne, Rt. 1, Box 567, Tucson, Arizona 


Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 


Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor- 
der now in its 34th year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan Hines & AAA. Write for illustrated brochure. 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 











Lazy K Bar Guest Ranch, Arizona 

Real Western hospitality awaits you at Arizona's most dis- 
tinguished guest ranch. Ride fine horses on scenic trails, en- 
joy best accommodations, delicious meals, heated pool. 
Many activities. Season: Oct. 15 to May 1. New brochure: 


Irv & Doris Spaulding, Rt.1, Box 560, Tucson, Ariz. 
Saddle Leather Fun in the Valley of Sun 


Share warmth of real ranch at Christmas. Southwest cattle 
spread ‘Out Wickenburg Way.” Unlimited riding, top saddle 
horses, heated pool. Spacious rooms, private baths, home- 
spun meals. Festive holiday fun, discounts to groups, write 


Two Bars Seven, Box 10, Wickenburg, Ariz. Phone 4-7782 
Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale, Arizona 


Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts- 
dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix 


Robert Foehi, Manager Phone WHitney 5-6321 
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PARADISE VALLEY, Scottsdale, (Phoenix), Ariz. 


Spectacular desert 
oasis. Luxurious air 
conditioned rooms & 
suites with private 
patios, overlooking 
pata bail esas magnificent pool .. . 
; colorful cabanas and 
glorious gardens. Superb food in beau- 
tiful restaurant. Dancing. Cocktail 
lounge. Golf facilities available. Euro- 
pean Plan rates. Open all year. Write 
for vivid color brochure. 


RESERVATIONS: 
Write, wire, consult your Travel Agent now. 
Telephone—WHitney 5-4561 


‘Aes 
s 
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. 
Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


Western Gateway to Mexico 












Free color booklet write: 


Sunshine Climate Club, 5915-B, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 





(World Famous) Wild Horse Ranch 


Opens 20th season. For the best vacation you will ever 
have! Rates from $72 to $130 weekly for everything. No 
extras. Horseback riding, heated swimming pool, delicious 
food. Arizona at its best. Write for illustrated folder. 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 





For the Finest in Arizona 


those who know—keep coming back to 


Saddle and Surrey Guest Ranch, 
Rt. 9, Box 941, Tucson, Arizona, ph MA 2-7133 


guest ranch life 











Date, Ship, Line 
5—JERUSALEM 

Zim Line 
5—ARIADNE 
Hamburg American 


6—GRIPSHOLM 
Swedish American 


6—BIANCA C 
Linea “C” 

6—HOMERIC 
Home Line 


7—STELLA POLARIS 
Clipper 


7—ITALIA 
Home Line 


8—OSLOFJORD 
Norwegian American 


8—FRANCA C 
Linea “C” 
8—STATENDAM 
Holland- America 
1 1—EMPRESS OF ENGLAND 
Canadian Pacific 
15—ARIADNE 
Hamburg American 
15—NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
Holland-America 


16—BIANCA C 
Linea ““C”’ 


16—FRANCA C 
Linea “C” 


16—JERUSALEM 
Zim Line 
18—-EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 
Canadian Pacific 
19—CARONIA 
Cunard 
19—OCEAN MONARCH 
Furness 


20—1TALIA 
Home Line 


21—OLYMPIA 
Greek Line 

22—HOMERIC 
Home Line 


23—STELLA POLARIS 
Clipper 


25—STATENDAM 
Holland-America 
25—ARIADNE 
Hamburg American 


27—EMPRESS OF ENGLAND 
Canadian Pacific 


28—JERUSALEM 
Zim Line 

29—BIANCA C 
Linea “C” 


30—EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 
Canadian Pacific 


30—FRANCA C 
Linea “C” 





Days 
10 


24 


20 


Holiday Travei Tips (Continued From Page 202) 


Ports 


San Juan, St. Croix, Guadeloupe, 
St. Thomas 


From New Orleans: Nassau, 
Montego Bay, Havana 


St. Thomas, Martinique, Grenada, 
La Guaira, Curagao, San Blas, 
Cristobal, Kingston, Havana 
Haiti, Kingston 


San Juan, Barbados, Trinidad, 
Curacao, Havana 

From New Orleans: Havana, Cap 
Haitien, Port-au-Prince, Ciudad 
Trujillo, Montego Bay, Grand 
Cayman 

From Port Everglades, Fla.: 
Curacao, La Guaira, Barbados, 
Martinique, St. Thomas 

Haiti, Kingston, Cristobal, San Blas, 
Willemstad, La Guaira, Trinidad, 
Grenada, Barbados, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, Antigua, San Juan, 
St. Thomas, Nassau 


From Port Everglades, Fla.: 
Nassau, Haiti, Kingston 

St. Thomas, San Juan, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, Barbados, Havana 

St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Cristobal, Havana 

From New Orleans: Nassau, 
Montego Bay, Havana 

Cap Haitien, Port-au-Prince, 
Kingston, Cristobal, San Blas, 
Havana, Nassau 


Curacao, Haiti 


From Port Everglades, Fla.: San 
Juan, St. Thomas, Martinique, 
Barbados, Trinidad, Curacao, Haiti 
St. Thomas, Barbados, Martinique, 
San Juan 


San Juan, Haiti, Havana 


Haiti, Curacao, Cristobal, 
Kingston, Nassau 

From Port Everglades, Fla.: San 
Juan, St. Thomas, Dominica, St. 
Vincent, Trinidad, La Guaira, 
Aruba, Nassau 

From Port Everglades, Fla.: Haiti, 
Curacao, La Guaira, Trinidad, 
Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, 
San Juan 

Haiti, Curacao, St. Thomas, 

San Juan 


Havana, Cristobal, Curacao, 
Kingston, Haiti 

From New Orleans: Havana, Haiti, 
St. Thomas, St. Martin, Martinique, 
La Guaira, Curacao, San Blas, 
Cristobal, Montego Bay 

San Juan, Barbados, Grenada, La 
Guaira, Aruba, Haiti, Havana 
From New Orleans: Havana, San 
Juan, Guadeloupe, Grenada, La 
Guaira, Curacao, Cartagena, San 
Blas, Cristobal. Montego Bay, 
Grand Cayman 


St. Thomas, Martinique, Barbados, 
La Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, 
Kingston, Haiti, Havana 

St. Thomas, Martinique, Trinidad, 
Curacao, San Juan 

Charleston, San Juan, St. Thomas, 
Martinique, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Haiti, Havana, Charleston 

San Juan, Curacao, Kingston, 
Havana 

From Port Everglades, Fla.: San 
Juan, St. Thomas, Martinique, 
Barbados, Trinidad, Curacao, Haiti 


(Continued on Page 206) 


Rates 
$215-$510 
($420) 


$190-$640 
($380) 


$550-$1325 
($900) 


$220-$550 
($385) 


$415-$1050 
($730) 

$370-$1200 
($785) 


$340-$875 
($695) 


$550-$2400 
($1475) 


$185-$390 
($285) 
$375-$845 
($610) 
$350-$1350 
($395) 
$190-$640 
($380) 


$470-$1265 
($868) 


$220-$550 
($385) 


$345-$73 
($530) 


$240-$57: 
($465) 

$250-$965 
($280) 

$395-$1300 
($745) 


$420-$810 
($620) 


$405-$1020 
($810) 


$245-$700 * 


($350) 


$445-$1150 
($798) 


$710-$2175 
($1440) 


$435-$1025 
($730) 


$535-$1780 
($1070) 


$475-$1900 
($530) 


$310-$710 
($570) 


$460-$1125 
($792) 


$300-$1160 
($340) 


$345-$735 
($530) 
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WHITE VERMOUTH MARTINI ACCLAIMED 


The crystal clarity of Boissiere Dry White Ver- For Manhattans 
mouth turns any fine gin into the finest Martini. that are never 

It is clearly compatible, and never tries to domi- sticky, say Boissiere 
nate. It is uniquely dry, so your Martinis never French Sweet 

strike a harsh note. Try it! Say “BWA-ZEE- Vermouth. 

AIR” for the classic White Vermouth Martini. /t’s French light! 


BOISSIERE 


IMPORTED BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, inc... N.Y. c. 








NEW YORK 
















SOUTH AFRICA-2 DAYS BY AIR 


VIA LONDON! 


Fly BOAC or other fine transatiantic airline, connecting Wide choice of delightful, low-cost Afri- 
with afternoon flights of SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS b can tours via air, motor coach, train. 
any of 5 routes—either via East or West Africa, wit Fly homeward ‘round the world via 
stopover facilities in 5 European capitals. Fly direct by Australia 

SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS to Johannesburg from: using SAA, in association with QANTAS. 


London Rome Kano ae sol ae Aswoys feature 

Amsterdam Athens Nairobi Waleed, Wieney Siem personnel 

Zurich Khartoum Leopoldville = p> al SAEED, enee> 
Salisbury Perth, Australia 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Dutch Rathskeller eee “sa 


Finest 
Sz “4 Contin ental Food J STATE cs 


*HOTEL KIRKLAND >) The Restaurant Landmark of 
KINGSTON, NY. ALBANY, HRW YORK 


PICK UP YOUR © 
VOLKSWAG IN 
EUROPE S 


..-and save on import costs. Your VW can be waiting for you in Europe, if you order 
now. As your authorized dealer, we can deliver your Volkewagen with U.S. " cifications. 
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Free: Please send illustrated: brochure and price list. Dept. NH-9 


: FIFTH AVENUE MOTORS, INC., 11 East 58th St., New York, N.Y. PL 1-3070 ® 


Name Address 








Zone 


City 
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Greatest 
dishwashing discovery 
since detergents - 


NEW FORMULA ELECTRASOL, RESTORES 
DISHWASHERS TO 100% EFFICIENCY 


Eliminates FOOD PROTEIN FOAM that Reduces 
Dishwasher Action As Much As 90% ... to Cause Spots, Streaks, Film. 


MAKE SIMPLE EGG FOAM TEST! COMPARE YOUR PRESENT 
DETERGENT WITH NEW FOAM-CONTROL ELECTRASOL 





OLD-STYLE DETERGEN’S 
CAN’T CONTROL PROTEIN FOAM 
Drop pinch of dishwasher detergint you use 
now into yolk-soiled egg cup. Fill with hot 
water. Stir vigorously. Note protein foam that 
con reduce dishwasher action alniost to zero. 


NEW FORMULA -ELECTRASOL 
STOPS FOAM FORMATION 
Now drop pinch of new Electrasol into equally 
soiled egg cup. Note freedom from protein 
foam, This means 100% efficient dishwasher 
performance. No spots! No streaks! No film! 


Foam Control Means Spot-Free Glasses 


Economics Laboratory, leader in dishwasher detergent research, 
has proved what scientists have long suspected; that food proteins 
(egg yolk, milk, grease, gravy, meat, potatoes, etc.) create foam 
that slows down washing action almost to zero; that ordinary 
detergents can't control this foam; that spots, streaks and film 
result; that new formula Electrasol eliminates foam, restores 
washing action to 100% efficiency. 
Result? 
Streak-free dishes! Film-free 
silver! Get new formula, foam- 
control Electrasol, America’s 
most economical dishwasher 
detergent, today! It’s enthusi- 
astically endorsed by leading 
dishwasher manufacturers! 


Spotless glassware! 










. ' . joan OG eed by > 
Still the iowest price ei CBee... Aine 5 sont ob in 
: > : ping 
eae Rise. <7 5 wee 
PLUS 4 bonus ounces Ses covsones 


Another famous product of ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC., St. Paul, Minn. © 1959 
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HOLIDAY 
TRAVEL TIPS 
Continued from Page 205 


Regular Service 


Alcoa Line—Weekly Caribbean serv- 
ice from New Orleans on 16-day cruises. 
$495 to $790 ($620); except Dec. 19- 
Apr. 16, $545 to $1015 ($720). Ports in- 
clude Ciudad Trujillo, La Guaira, Trin- 
idad, Curacao, Kingston, return to 
Mobile. 


Argentine State—43-day cruises from 
New York to east coast South America, 
Trinidad, La Guaira, every 2-3 weeks. 
$1080 to $2340 ($1305). 


Delta Line—Regular 41-day cruise 
service from New Orleans to St. 
Thomas, east coast South America, 
Curacao every 2-3 wecks. Dec. 9—Mar. 
17, $1080 to $1620 ($1440); Mar. 31- 
May 19, $972 to $1458 ($1296). 


Grace Line—Regular 12-day cruises 
leaving every Friday from New York on 
“Santa” cruise ships to Curacao, La 
Guaira, Aruba, Kingston, Nassau, Port 
Everglades. $465 to $725 ($615); $595 
to $945 ($795), depending on season. 
Also 18-day passenger-freighter cruises 
to Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, La 
Guaira, Guanta, Barranquilla or Carta- 
gena, Kingston, with occasional calls at 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, leaving ev- 
ery Friday except Dec. 24, 31. Apr. I- 
Dec. 15, $545 to $795 ($675); Dec. 16- 
Apr. 19, $595 to $945 ($805). 


Incres Nassau Line—Regular 7-day 
cruise service from New York to Nas- 
sau, $170 to $315 ($295). One 1 1-day to 
Nassau, Haiti, Havana, $285 to $685 
($510). Two 10-day cruises: Nassau, 
Havana, or Nassau, Haiti, $250 to $570 
($425). One 8-day to Nassau, $185 to 
$430 ($310). 


Moore-McCormack—Regular 31-day 
cruise service from New York approx- 
imately every 2 weeks to east coast 
South America, Barbados, Trinidad. 
$1110 to $3955 ($1575); except on Jan. 
15, Feb. 5 and 19, $1350 to $4750 
($1890). 


Panama Line— |3-—15-day cruise serv- 
ice from New York every 7-13 days 
calling at Haiti, Cristobal. Sept. 15- 
Dec. 15, $333 to $486 ($405); Dec. 16- 
Apr. 14, $360 to $513 ($432); Apr. 15- 
Sept. 14, $333 to $486 ($405). 


In addition to the above, numerous 
freighter-passenger cruises are offered. 
Below we list two outstanding examples 
of this type of leisurely, informal 
cruising: ' 
Royal Netherlands S.S. Co.—19- 
day cruises on 4- to 12-passenger cargo- 
liners from New York every two weeks 
to Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Maracaibo, returning via Philadelphia. 
$430, with private bath; $370, without 
bath 


United Fruit Company— Weekly sail- 
ings on passenger-freighters. From 
New York: 17 days to Havana, Ja- 
maica, Honduras or Guatemala, $405 
up; 15 days to Panama and Costa Rica, 
$365. From New Orleans: 19 days to 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama Canal and 
Ecuador, $450 up. From Baltimore: 13 
days (every two weeks) to Honduras 
and Cuba via Norfolk, Va., $5!5 up. 

THE END 
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Wherever you go, 
carry 
PHILLIPS’ TABLETS 


PHILLIPS” 
[LK OF MAG, Ne y 


90 TABLETS 20” 


CAST PLLSED toy 
PT Say MOET OM MART BR 









Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, 
heartburn or other symptoms of acid 
indigestion are liable to cause distress. 
So for on-the-spot relief carry delight- 
fully flavored Phillips’ Tablets with you. 
Phillips’ Tablets will make you feel 
better —almost instantly—because they 
contain one of the world’s fastest ant- 
acids. Pack several pocket-size tins—as 
well as a bottle of 75 or 200 tablets— 
in your suitcase! 


PHILLIPS’ 
TABLETS 


Since 1954 RT TS aT) 


AT BUDGET PRICES 





DEMAND 


Ps On 


FINE OPTICAL GOODS 

AVAILABLE. AT 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


FREE 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG “H’ 
Write today to 


WEATHER 
\} INSTRUMENTS 


SELSI CO., Inc., 29 East 22nd St., New York, NY. 





YOU FEEL LIKE 
AN HEIRESS 
WITH YOUR 







Million Miler, 
he’ 


America’s 
2 “Most” 


ras) 


EASTERN CASE 


GO.» 
Brooklyn 11, New York 





TRAVEL QUIZ 


(FOR NOVEMBER ) 





Fire-walking 

is a ritual in: 
O Tibet O Fiji Islands 
For natives of Mbengga Island in 
the Fijis, fire-walking is a ritual. 
Without burning their feet, they 
can magically walk on white-hot 
coals. On your way to see this in- 
credible ritual, carry The First 
National Bank of Chicago Travel- 
ers Check. Full refund if they’re 
lost or stolen. 


O Ethiopia 


A pousse-pousse is a 

conveyance used in: 
0 France O Madagascar 0 Thailand 
To ride in a pousse-pousse, you must 
go to Madagascar. There, these lit- 
tle chariots that are part rickshaw, 
part sedan-chair make getting 
around easier. So do The First 
National Bank of Chicago Travel- 
ers Checks. Each denomination 
($10, $20, $50, $100) is a different 
color for cashing convenience. 


World’s oldest 

parliament is in: 
0 Iceland O England 
The Althing, Iceland’s parliament, 
is the world’s oldest. It has con- 
vened for a fortnight every summer 
since 930 A.D. Even in chilly Ice- 
land, your First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks receive 
a warm welcome—they’re known 
and accepted everywhere! Ask for 
them at your bank. 


O Germany 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 





For All Business and 


Vacation Travel 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





THE BEST PART 
OF FLORIDA 


Continued from Page 93 


Here there is none of the gentle 
grace of the grove-covered hills. 
But there is a beauty, though of a 
different kind. It is a beauty made of 
simplicity, of a few shapes and a 
few colors: the level plain, the pale 
sun-drained sky, the green or tawny 
fields, the shining lakes, the gray 
background of moss hung across 
the distant trees, and everywhere the 
still shapes, gray, brown or black, 
of the grazing cattle. Many of them 
are Brahmas, with swelling neck 
muscles and proud heads held high 
under the crescent of their horns. 
There is a primitive sense of power 
about them, a feeling that they are 
only partly tamed, and the men who 
handle them will tell you it is so. 

There is this sense, too, about the 
land as it slopes away from the hills, 
widens and flattens. With each mile 
it becomes more open and more 
vast, less ordered and less tamed. 
An enormous silence presses down 
upon it. But it is not the haunted 
silence of a Cassadaga. It is a silence 
filled with a springing sense of life, 
of life watching from the shadowy 
gloom of the cypress swamps, breed- 
ing in the warm shallows of rivers, 
flying on strong wings in the sky. 

In the motionless landscape there 
is movement, a constant steady 
flowing southward. The land tilts 
southward. Imperceptibly, the lakes 
spill over, making brooks, creeks, 
swamps and sloughs, finally making 
the lake that is big as an inland sea. 
Okeechobee spills over its borders of 
rushes and reeds and adds its waters 
to the glittering wetness of the Ever- 
glades. The Glades seep down into a 
thousand mangrove-bordered estu- 
aries and lagoons. The things that 
man has brought, the thin layers of 
snugness and certainty with which 
he has plated his little squares of 
earth, dissolve and disappear. Man 
no longer matters. Here, in the end, 
the waters of the lakes return to the 
sea. THE END 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
right and top to bottom. 


Picture Position: T-Top; M-Middle; 
B-Bottom; L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 


Cover —John Lewis Stage 
6—John Lewis Stage 
8— Bettmann Archive 
19—P.1.P. 
32—Stephen Biggs 
48—Hans Namuth (t.); Three 
Lions (b.) 
53—Hans Namuth 
64—U.P.I1., U.P.1., Wide World 
65—Bettmann, Brown Bros., U.P.I. 
68-69 — Wide World 
86-88—J. Nettis 
89—Carroll Seghers II (t.); 
J. Nettis (b.) 
90-91 —Carroll Seghers II 
117--Hans Namuth 
133—Slim Aarons 
164—Fred Braitsch Jr. (F.P.G.) 
194-201 —Caldy-Pagano 
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on any scheduled airline from New York to 

BRITAIN - HOLLAND > NORWAY 
SWEDEN * DENMARK + GERMANY * LUXEMBOURG 
9 months a year the only airline that gives you the extra 
savings of Off Season rates . . . plus even bigger benefits on 
ICELANDIC's Family Plan. Complete Tourist service with 
complimentary full-course meals, Cognac, midnight snack. 
More space, fewer passengers. Shortest over-ocean flights, 
never more than 400 miles from an airport. 


ICELANDIC| A IRLINES 
L/ Lo 


wig ey 


iy, 


ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 


15 West 47th St., New York 36, PL 7-8585 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 











WANT 
PERFECT 
COLOR 
PICTURES? 


900 NORTH MICHIGAN 


Get a Weston Exposure 


T RANT * 
POSNSH Beeeras Meter. You'll get perfect 


exposures every time... 
perfect color . . . perfect 
movies... as well as black 
and white. At all dealers. 


Enjoy food of superb 
quality served in a 
distinctive continental 
atmosphere. 


Reservations Suggested 


OSVOIHO 


OPEN DAILY...11:30 A.M, TO 12:00 P.M. 











— 


COMPLeTé ReEsoRT Hore. / a 


ee 
There is fun 24 hours a day at the 
500-room, deluxe Desert Inn! 

* Exciting Night Life! * Magnificent cuisine! 

* Championship 18-hole golf course! 

On Stage! November 17! 

JACKIE BARNETT'S ”“PLAYGIRLS” 

PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATIONS 


—_ With Clarks. k 
: DESERT INN x 


ch & COUNTRY CLUB 


* _ LAS VEGAS,NEVADA st’) seit 
* You're traveling on cloud 9 








America’s most luxurious hotels, com- 
bining hotel, motel and resort facilities 





Get the MOST for 4 Master Hosts . 
your travel dollar... 4 205n Rowan Bidg. i 
stop at the sign 4 Fort Worth 16, Texas , 
MASTER HOSTS j4 seme i 
1 
Get your free copy , Address 
of Master Hosts | city State \ 
oo i eae ee 4 
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Radio for Every Personal and Gift Budget- Priced From 19.95 








QUALITY 


IS NEVER OUT OF STYLE 


pan 


STRADIVARIUS VIOLIN 

By Antonio Stradivari, 

master violin maker 
1644-1737 







Built 
In the 
Tradition 
of the 

Masters 


_— 
TOSHIBA MODEL 8TM-294 


By Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd. 
master builders of transistor radios 





TRANSISTOR RADIOS 


Quality is timeless... it is the priceless ingredient that 
represents the difference between disappointment and 
lasting satisfaction ... it is the ultimate achievement 
of the skilled craftsman’s art. 
Toshiba transistor radios are produced in keeping with 
the tradition that quality is never out of style. 


MODEL 8TM-294: 8-TRANSISTOR PORTABLE (illustrated Above) 

By any yardstick of comparison, this glamorous Toshiba transistor 8 offers a new 
measurement of perfection. Its elegant and graceful styling will thrill you... it 
performs brilliantly in the most difficult reception areas. In grey and blue, with gold. 


Complete with 4-Penlite Batteries, 
Earphone and Genuine Leather Case 49.95 


MODEL 6TP-309: 
6-TRANSISTOR 

MINIATURE PORTABLE 

Its intimate size makes it your constant 
companion small enough to slip 

into shirt pocket or purse. Has an earphone 
jack for private listening. In choice of black, 
white or chartreuse with metallic grille. 


Complete with 9-Volt Battery 
and Genuine Leather Case 37.95 


There Is A Quality-Built Toshiba Transistor _ FOR 


BETTER LIVING 


Seshiba 


PRODUCTS 


For Nearest Dealer and Descriptive 
Literature Write Department Il 


TRANSISTOR WORLD CORPORATION 


e U.S. Representative for Toshiba Brand Transistor Radios 
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S52 Broadway, New York 4, New York 
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NEXT MONTH 


Robert Graves opens our December issue with 
A VISIT TO ISRAEL, once the cradle of Bibli- 
cal history and now the scene of a remarkable na- 
tional rebirth. His vivid portrait of this tough, vital 
country gains depth through a portfolio of Israeli 
personalities by photographer Arnold Newman. 

We also visit two highly individualistic cities next 
month. Kenneth Tynan explores BARCELONA, 
where art, commerce, politics and fun are pursued 
with tumultuous intensity; and Frances Gray Patton 
takes you into the heart of that regional anomaly— 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA, 

In other features, Stephen Birmingham unveils 
the exclusive inner world of REAL SOCIETY in 
the United States; Herbert Asbury re-creates the 
mournful DAY THE BARS CLOSED forty 
years 
ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, our most famous 
sporting-goods firm; and William Manchester com- 
pletes his portrait of WALTER REUTHER. 


And in a flurry of bows to the season, 


ago; Joel Sayre introduces you to 


André Francois evokes the yuletide mood with 
A CHRISTMAS FABLE, which he illustrates 
with nine colorful paintings; Ogden Nash cele- 
brates THE HAPPY CHRISTMAS HOP OF 
MR. LEAPER in frolicsome verse; 
HOLIDAY HANDBOOK OF TOYS offers 
knowledgeable tips on gifts for children. 


and a 


You'll also find a six-page picture story of 
California’s MONTEREY COAST; an Antic Arts 
session on ARCHIE MOORE, by Peter Lyon; 
and a tempting description by Silas Spitzer of the 
fare offered by THE VERANDAH GRILLE 
aboard the Queen Mary and the Queen Elizabeth 
in another of our Food Afloat series. 

To round out the issue, there’s a stimulating Party 
of One column, with Clifton Fadiman back at his 
post; aninterview with THE DALAI LAMA, by 
Estelle Holt, as part of her Asia and | series; a Thrift 
Tourof MONTREAL during the Christmas season; 
a Landmark on ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, 


and a host of other features. 


THE EDITORS 


Printed in U.S.A. 








How many ways have you 


Sip it from a traditional snifter, of course, 

but don’t miss these other delightful drinks— 
Remy Martin Cognac Brandy on the rocks, 

as a highball, neat, or in one of many cocktails 
and punches. The important point is to ask for 
Remy Martin V.S.O.P. by name. You will be 
rewarded with the same splendid quality that 
has pleased generations, since 1724. 


As another handsome gift, may we suggest 
Remy Martin Louis XIII, in its magnificent 
hand-blown decanter by Baccarat. 
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enjoyed Remy Martin? 
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Lovely Frederick Street in Nassau, Bahamas. Photographed by John Lewis Stage. 


So different ...so near.. . This is a remarkable place. Nowhere else in the world can you find such a happy 

; blending of the old and the new . . . of today’s creature comforts and yesterday’s 

—— gracious traditions . . . of sophisticated luxury and tranquil beauty . . . of exciting 

™ ASS ALL sport and lazy contentment. It’s all here—the year ’round—in Nassau and the 
— _— < Resort Islands of the Bahamas. 

esti tn ] sal lama Islands Why not whisk yourself away to the Bahamas soon? Please see your travel agent; 

have him plan your holiday trip. For further information, write Dept. H-1, Nassau, 

Bahamas, Development Board, 608 First National Bank Bldg., Miami 32, Florida. 


BY SEA: From New York every Friday, S. S. NASSAU, Incres Line, 42 Broadway « from Miami, Mondays and Fridays, S. S. FLORIDA, P. & O. Steamship Co., Miami 8, 


BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (4 hours); Miami (50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto. 





